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PROPOSED RESOURCES AND CONSERVATION ACT 
OF 1960 


MONDAY, JANUARY 25, 1960 


US. Senate, 
ComMiTTEE ON INTERIOR AND InsuLaR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 2 p.m., pursuant to call, in room 3110, New 
Senate Office Building, Hon. James E. Murray (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Murray, Bible, Carroll, Allott, and Fong. 

Present also: Senator Proxmire and Benton J. Stong and E. D. 
Eaton, professional] staff. 

The CuHamman. The committee will come to order, please. 

This is the opening hearing on the proposed Resources and Con- 
servation Act of 1960, Senate bill 2549. This bill, introduced last 
August, is cosponsored by 30 Senators, whose names, along with the 
text of the bill, will be placed in the record at this point. 

Comments of the Bureau of the Budget and the departments have 
not yet reached the committee. When received, they will be included 


in the hearing record. (See appendix II, p. 163.) 
(The referenced bill is as follows :) 


86TH CONGRESS 
ist SESSION 


S. 2549 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Avaust 20, 1959 


Mr. Murray (for himself, Mr. Bartlett, Mr. Brste, Mr. Byrp of West Virginia, 
Mr. CANNON, Mr. CaRROLL, Mr. Case of South Dakota, Mr. CourcH, Mr. CLarRK, 
Mr. Dopp, Mr. Douezias, Mr. ENGLE, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. Hart, Mr. HENNINGS, 
Mr. Humpurey, Mr. Jackson, Mr. JoHNSON of Texas, Mr. LANGER, Mr. Mac- 
NuSsON, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. McCartHy, Mr. McGee, Mr. Morse, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. YARBOR- 
oueH, and Mr. Youne of North Dakota) introduced the following bill; which 
was read twice and referred to the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 


A BILL To declare a national -policy on conservation, development, and utiliza- 
tion of natural resources, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 
‘ centre 1. This Act may be cited as the “Resources and Conservation Act of 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that it is the continuing policy and 
responsibility of the Federal Government, with the assistance and cooperation 
of: industry, agriculture, labor, conservationists, State and local governments, 


1 
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and private property owners, to use all practicable means including coordination 
and utilization of all its plans, functions, and facilities, for the purpose of creat- 
ing and maintaining, in a manner calculated to foster and promote the general 
welfare, conditions under which there will be conservation, development, and 
utilization of the natural resources of the Nation to meet human, economic, 
and national defense requirements, including recreational, wildlife, scenic and 
ae values, and the enhancement of the national heritage for future gen- 
erations. 
RESOURCES AND CONSERVATION REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


Sro.3. (a) The President shall transmit to the Congress not later than 
January 20 of each year (commencing with the year following enactment of 
this Act) a conservation report (hereinafter called the “Resources and Con- 
servation Report’) setting forth (1) the condition of the soil, water, forest, 
grazing, wildlife, recreational, and other natural resources with particular refer- 
ence to attainment of multiple purpose use; (2), current and foreseeable trends 
in management and utilization of the aforesaid natural resources; (3) the ade- 
quacy of available natural resources for fulfilling human and economic require- 
ments of the Nation; (4) a review of the conservation programs and activties 
of the Federal Government, the State and local governments, and nongovern- 
mental entities and indivduals with particular reference to their effect on full 
conservation, development, and utilization of natural resources; (5) a program 
for carrying out the policy declared in section 2, together with such recom- 
mendations for legislation as he may deem necessary or desirable. 

(b) The President may transmit from time to time to the Congress reports 
supplementary to the Resources and Conservation Report, each of which shall 
include such supplementary or revised recommendations as he may deem neces- 
sary or desirable to achieve the policy declared in section 2. 

(c) The Resources and Conservation Report, and all supplementary reports 
transmitted under subsection (b), shall, when transmitted to Congress, be 
referred to the joint committee created by section 5. 


COUNCIL OF RESOURCES AND CONSERVATION ADVISERS TO THE PRESIDENT 


Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby created in the Executive Office of the President a 
a Council of Resources and Conservation Advisers (hereinafter called the ‘‘Coun- 
cil”). The Council shall be composed of three members who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and each of 
whom shall be a person who, as a result of his training, experience, and attain- 
ments, is exceptionally qualified to analyze and interpret natural resource policy, 
to appraise programs and activties of the Government in the light of the policy 
declared in section 2, and to formulate and recommend national resource policy 
to promote conservation, development, and utilization of natural resources. 
Bach member of the Council shall receive compensation at the rate of $ 
per annum. The President shall designate one of the members of the Council 
as Chairman and one as Vice Chairman, who shall act as Chairman in the 
absence of the Chairman. 

(b) The Council is authorized to employ, and fix the compensation of, such 
specialists and other experts as may be necessary for the carrying out of its 
functions under this Act, without regard to the civil service laws and the Classifi- 
eation Act of 1923, as amended, and is authorized, subject to the civil service 
laws, to employ such other officers and employees as may be necessary for 
carrying out its functions under this Act, and fix their compensation in accord- 
ance with the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 

(c) It shall be the duty and function of the Council— 

(1) to assist and advise the President in the preparation of the Resources 
and Conservation Report; 

(2) to gather timely and authoritative information concerning natural 
resource conservation and development trends, both current and prospective, 
to analyze and interpret such information in the light to the policy declared 
in section 2 for the purpose of determining whether. such development and 
trends are interfering, or are likely to interfere, with the achievement of 
such policy, and to compile and submit to the President studies relating to 
such developments and trends; 

(3) to appraise the various programs and activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the light of the policy declared in section 2 for the purpose of 
determining the extent to which such programs and activities are contribut- 
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ing, and the extent to which they are not contributing, to the achievement 
. such policy, and to make recommendations to the President with respect 
ereto ; 

(4) to develop and recommend to the President national policies to foster 
and promote conservation, development, and utilization of the natural 
resources of the Nation to meet human and economic requirements, including 
recreational, wildlife, and scenic values. 

(5) to make and furnish such studies, reports thereon, and recommenda- 
tions with respect to matters of Federal resource policy and legislation as 
the President may request. 

(d) The Council shall make an annual report to the President in December 
of each year. 

(e) In exercising its powers, functions and duties under this Act— 

(1) the Council may constitute such advisory committees and may consult 
with such representatives of industry, agriculture, labor, conservationists, 
State and local governments, and other groups, as it deems advisable; 

(2) the Council shall, to the fullest extent possible, utilize the services, 
facilities, and information (including statistical information) of other Gov- 
ernment agencies as well as of private research agencies, in order that 
duplication of effort and expense may be avoided. 

(f) To enable the Council to exercise its powers, functions, and duties under 
this Act, there are authorized to be appropriated (except for the salaries of the 
members and the salaries of officers and employees of the Council) such sums 
as may be necessary. For the salaries of the members and the salaries of officers 
and employees of the Council, there is authorized to be appropriated not exceed- 
ing $ in the aggregate for each fiscal year. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES AND CONSERVATION 


Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby established a Joint Committee on Resources and 
Conservation, to be composed of eight Members of the Senate, to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate, and eight Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives. The party 
representation on the joint committee shall as nearly as may be feasible reflect 
the relative membership of the majority and minority parties in the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

(b) It shall be the function of the joint committee— 

(1) to make a continuing study of matters relating to the Resources and 
Conservation Report; 

(2) to study means of coordinating programs in order to further the 
policy of this Act; and 

(3) as a guide to the several committees of the Congress dealing with 
legislation relating to the Resources and Conservation Report, not later 
than May 1 of each year (beginning with the year following the enactment 
of this Act) to file a report with the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives containing its findings and recommendations with respect to each of 
the main recommendations made by the President in the Resources and 
Conservation Report, and from time to time to make such other reports 
and recommendations to the Senate and House of Representatives as it 
deems advisable. 

(c) Vacancies in the membership of the joint committee shall not affect the 
power of the remaining members to execute the functions of the joint commit- 
tee, and shall be filled in the same manner as in the case of the original selection. 
The joint committee shall select a chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members. 

(d) The joint committee, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to hold such hearings as it deems advisable, and, within the limita- 
tions of its appropriations, the joint committee is empowered to appoint and fix 
the compensation of such experts, consultants, technicians, and clerical and 
stenographie assistants, to procure such printing and binding, and to make such 
expenditures, as it deems necessary and advisable. The cost of stenographic 
services to report hearings of the joint committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
shall not exceed twenty-five cents per hundred words. The joint committee is 
authorized to utilize the services, information, and facilities of the depart- 
ments and establishments of the Government, and also of private research 
agencies. 
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(e) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year, the 
sum of $ , or SO much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the pro- 
visions of this section, to be disbursed by the Secretary of the Senate on vouch- 
ers signed by the chairman or vice chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES E. MURRAY, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MONTANA 


The CHarmman. Since the introduction, on August 17, 1959, of the 
roposed Resources and Conservation Act of 1960 (S. 2549), there 
as been extensive comment on it. A principal purpose of the hear- 

ings is to assure that there is a record of the expressions relative to 
the bill, and to assure that note will be taken of suggestions for 
amendments that might improve its effectiveness. 

Because the bill that is before us, S. 2549, seeks a comprehensive 
treatment of the many aspects of development and conservation of 
natural resources, I shall open the hearing with a summary statement 
of the need for the legislation and the principal considerations on 
which it is based. I will briefly review how the proposed legislation 
seeks to provide for orderly progress in resource activities, and for 
coordinated and cooperative teamwork of government and nongovern- 
ment activities. 

The basic purpose of the proposed legislation is to bring about full 
development and conservation of natural resources. The basic prin- 
ciple of the legislation is that the informed judgment of the Con- 

the President, and the public at large will provide the means by 
which Federal and State Governments and nongovernment interests 
concerned, jointly, will attain resource goals commensurate with the 
Nation’s needs. 
NEGLECTED RESOURCES 


There is need for vigorous action on natural resources because all 
resource activities in this country lag behind the needs for them. The 
record of these shortcomings is written across the face of our country 
as unhealed gullies, denuded forest lands, uncontrolled floods, and 
polluted waters. 

Equally serious is lack of preparation for the future. We are on 
the threshold of unprecedented expansion of population and economic 
production. Within the next two decades, we will be a Nation of 250 
million people, our economy will operate at a rate approaching $800 
billion per year, industrial production will have grown to twice its 
present size. 

People and industries consume natural resources. Growth of the 
opulation and of the economy means increased resource use. In 
act, resource use grows at a rate faster than the population, because 

the rising rate of per capita consumption compounds the rate of 
population increase. 

n the years ahead, people and industries will need more forest 
products, more minerals, more energy and fuels, more food and fiber, 
and more pure water. Resources for human and industrial consump- 
tion must bs available when needed and at reasonable costs, because 
the arenes would be a dwindling economy and an impoverished 
people. 
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It is deplorably evident that present resource development ané con- 
servation activities fall far short of the needs of the growing popu- 
Jation and the expanding economy. This is true for virtually every 
one of our natural resources. 


FOREST RESOURCES 


Forest resources are an example. In this country, the annual 
growth of sawtimber trees now replaces only about one-half of the an- 
nual timber cut. We are cutting heavily from prime softwood 
forests, but much of the new growth is poor quality hardwood, unfit 
for use. The reason for this deficiency is not hard to understand. 
The country is not taking proper care of its forests. 

For example, although some privately owned forest lands are well 
managed, nevertheless, almost one-half of the commercial stands do 
not have proper fire protection or cutting practices. Furthermore, 
over 50 million acres of forest lands need planting, which is about 10 
times the total area that has been planted up to the present time. 
Some of the privately owned lands are being planted rapidly and well, 
but many of them receive little attention. The Federal Government 


sets a poor example, because the 514 million acres of denuded and 
understocked Federal forest lands are being planted so slowly that it 
will take over 150 years to get seedlings in the ground to start replac- 
ing the lost timber. 

he fact is the Nation is mining its standing timber. Unless 
vigorous action is taken soon, these reserves will be depleted, and we 
will be short of good sawtimber. It will be very hard then to balance 


supplies and requirements for forest products. 

Instead of eae our forest wealth, we could be enlarging it. 
Well-qualified technical men have advised us what should be done. 
They recommend increased cooperative Federal-State forest fire pro- 
tection and forest pest control, increased research especially in wood- 
land management and utilization, increased assistance in tree plant- 
ing, a forest credit system comparable with the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, strengthened State silvicultural administration, accelerated 
improvement of federally owned forest lands, and similar well tested 
methods. 

Such a forest resource program requires substantial expenditures— 
possibly doubling present private, State, and Federal expenditures 
for forest resource management. But we know from experience that 
those expenditures are good investments that yield large dividends. 
There is the direct income from increased timber sales and, in addi- 
tion, good forest management will maintain prosperous forest indus- 
tries that provide employment, that aid the entire economy and that 
increase tax revenues. ere are additional dividends to the Nation 
in improved water runoff and recreation. 

Investments in forest resource improvements, however, are long- 
term investments. Often they are not financially feasible for the three- 
fourths of the Nation’s timberlands that are in private ownership. 
Without any question, this situation urgently ‘elie constructive pro- 
posals of how government can cooperate with the owners of forest 
lands in establishing sustained-yield management and still maintain 
them in private ownership and operation. The Council of Resources 
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and Conservation Advisers and the joint committee could well take 
Jeadership in charting the course by which the many diverse interests 
could work out such a program. 


WATER RESOURCES 


The water resources picture is, in general, similar to that of forest 
resources. It too shows alarming inadequacy, a deficiency of private, 
State and Federal development and conservation activities. 

Use of water will increase about 50 percent during the next two 
decades, but virtually all readily available water is already in use. 
This means that there will have to be much more efficient use of present 
supplies, and also additional water supplies must be developed by stor- 
ing the unregulated streamflows that now are not usable. 

n order to supply enough water to meet requirements, a large num- 
ber of dams villkeve to be built during the next 20 years. About twice 
as much reservoir capacity will be needed as is now in use, and the cost 
of constructing that Sona reservoir storage very probably may aver- 
age several billion dollars per year for a good many years. We cannot 
avoid expenditures for water resources many times greater than our 
present expenditures. It is, of course, unthinkable that the Nation 
would choose not to spend the money for reservoir construction, be- 
cause that would be destructive to the health and welfare of the people 
and to commerce and industrial production. 

Because of the urgency and the vast proportions of water resource 
requirements, the Senate established a special committee to define the 

roblems of national concern, and to recommend appropriate action. 

nder the distinguished and very able chairmanship of the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Kerr), 17 outstanding Senators are mak- 
ing a 2-year study. The Select Committee on National Water Re- 
sources has enlisted the assistance of leading water experts, and it has 
the cooperation of the officials of State and local governments, private 
industry, and citizen groups. The report of Senator Kerr’s committee 
will unquestionably be an important step forward in dealing with one 
of the country’s major resource problems. 

Regrettably, this very able Senate committee is, by its nature, a tem- 
porary one. It ceases to exist when it presents its report at the end of 

anuary 1961. 

But we know very well from abundant experience that the most im- 
ortant work will have only been started when the Water Resources 
mmittee report is presented. The report is truly meaningful only 
as it becomes translated into effective action. This means the actions 
of a host of Federal agencies, and actions of State governments and of 
nongovernmental water interests. This means also that a considerable 
*number of years of continuing attention will be required to secure ef- 
fective coordination of all the numerous and diverse participants in the 

required broad-gage water resources programs. 
ur shelves are lined, and our bookcases are filled with large and im- 
paver reports on water and other natural resources. These reports 
ave provided valuable information; but they have produced sadly 
little action. Temporary commissions and temporary committees do 
not last long enough to provide the help and guidance, and the con- 
tinuing appraisals that are needed by those who are responsible for 
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carrying out the recommendations. Excellent as I am sure will be the 
report of the Select Committee on National Water Resources, I cannot 
avoid the conclusion that its effectiveness is severely limited by its 
transitory character. 

There is an excellent opportunity for continuity to be furnished 
by the Council of Resources Advisers and the joint committee as 

rovided in the bill that is before us today. Building on the foun- 
dation that is being so well laid by the Water Resources Committee, 
the Council and the joint committee could provide the coordination 
and the continuing appraisal of progress and, as will surely be 
needed from time to time, they could prepare recommendations for 
changes in emphasis to meet changing conditions. 


RECREATION 


Recreation is a new frontier of resource use that expands with 
a restless thrust akin to earlier expansions of the land frontier. New 
conditions of leisure time and mobility transform recreation into a 
massive demand requiring the accommodation of great numbers of 
people. In present-day United States with 175 million people, the 
populous regions of the Eastern and the Lake States are badly 
crowded for recreation space. Where will their people find recrea- 
tion by 1980 as the population approaches 250 million ? 

These and other questions about recreation development will be 
continuing problems. They require continuing attention and a high 
order of leadership in devising means for marshaling private, State, 
local, and Federal efforts. 

Currently, the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Commission 
is making an inventory of our resources in that field and a study of 
our prospective recreation requirements. This can be a tremendously 
useful study, and it can provide a benchmark against which to meas- 
ure our progress, or lack of progress, toward meeting requirements. 

The Commission conducting the study will terminate in 1961. 
Consequently, in this instance and the others studied by various other 
commissions, there is need for a continuing agency which will update 
inventories and give us progress reports each year. Sporadic re- 
source studies, such as we have had in the past, can have at] 
increased value if such a continuing agency as the proposed Council 
of Resources Advisers and the joint committee keep their data and 
studies abreast of developments from year to year. 

For each of the natural resources the same appraisal must be made. 
In the field of soil conservation, we find that only about 3 percent 
of our 16,000 small watersheds are receiving needed treatment work. 
None of us really knows whether the soil conservation programs 
will catch up with the lag in soil conservation work needed to be done 
in 10 years, 25 years, 100 years, or ever. 

In ‘the field’ of pollution control, there is a lag of several billion 
dollars of needed sewage-treatment works, and present efforts do not 
even keep current with increased new pollution loads. 

Domestic mineral production is in a ruinous condition, and its sad 
state is matched by the bankruptcy of efforts to restore its prosperity 
and vigor. 
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ENERGY RESOURCES 


Energy fuels and the energy of falling water are natural resources 
of critical importance. Our entire economy and our standard of 
a are dependent on the availability of abundant low-cost energy 
supplies. 

- During the first half of the 20th century, the U.S. use of energy, 
from all sources, increased 450 percent to about 34 trillion B.t.u. 
per year. In the next quarter century, energy consumption is ex- 
pews to continue increasing to more than 75 trillion B.t.u. per year. 

Jse of energy consumed as electricity shares in this upward trend, 
= — is expected to increase by somewhat more than 200 percent 

vy ‘ 

The new qemeene of energy use in this country give special sig- 
nificance to hydroelectric power in meeting peakload requirements. 
Elsewhere, in the nations of the free world, and even more strik- 
ingly, in the nations of the Communist bloc, hydroelectric develop- 
ments are progressing vigorously. In the United States; however, 
the total private and public development amounts to only one-fourth 
of the Nation’s hiydroslectsin potential. 


This deficiency has far-reaching effects because undeveloped water- 
ower deprives the Nation, not only of an efficient energy source, 
ut it also retards flood control, water supply, navigation, and 
recreation developments. Hydroelectric power can give substantial 
financial support to multiple-purpose reservoir construction. All 
water resource conservation is seriously hurt because full develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power is retarded by the private versus aa. 


lic power controversy. 

We certainly need to give high priority consideration to the de- 
velopment and conservation of all energy fuels, and especially to the 
significance of waterpower in relation to multiple-purpose resource 
management. This, too, is a resources area that needs enlightened 
leadership that could be generated through the Council of Resources 
and Conservation Advisors and the Joint Committee. 


HOW MUCH SHOULD BE DONE—BY WHOM? 


The list of what needs to be done is a long one, and these needs 
must be met because the Nation’s people and the national economy 
depend on resources. A comprehensive sustained effort must extend 
over a considerable number of years, and it must engage a wide 
range of Government and private participation. In spite of the 
urgency, not all the needed work can proceed immediately or on a 
crash basis. This is so, for one reason, because the costs total too 
many billion dollars. 

It is equally obvious that present efforts in natural resources are 
totally inadequate. On every resource front we are losing ground, 
and greatly increased pressures on resources come from a future that 
is only a few years away. 

‘ One ‘estimate of the total resource development and conservation 
efforts of Government and non-Gevernment interests places it sub- 
stantially below 1 percent of the gross national product. Variations 
of this estimate depend on what items are included, but whatever the 
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figure is, it obviously is inadequate. This is evidenced by the great 
gaps in resource accomplishment—the long lists of needed things that 
are not being done. 

All citizens, all private enterprises, and all levels of Government 
share in the benefits of and the responsibilities for resources. ‘The 
Federal Government, in particular, has very important responsibili- 
ties for them. A major responsibility is to provide the leadership, the 
stimulus, and the example for State and local governments, for pri- 
vate industry, and for individual citizens. This Federal responsi- 
bility has been recognized and acknowledged since Theodore: Roose- 
velt convened the Governors Conference on Conservation in 1908. 

President Eisenhower’s Advisory Committee on Water Resources. 
Policy said : 

Because these (water resources) problems are nationwide, it is appropriate 
that the Federal Government take cognizance of them and provide leader- 
ship for solving them by establishing sound nationwide policies, as well as pro- 
vide standards for its own participation in the development of economically 
sound water projects. 

Leadership, initiative, and stimulus for resource development and 
conservation have been sadly lacking in recent years. There have 
been no plans, proposals, or charts of action to meet. resource needs. 

The example in natural resource activities that the Federal Gov- 
ernment gives to the States and private citizens is equally deficient. 
All Federal expenditures for natural resources add up to only about 
21% percent of the budget—and this is to cover all water develop- 
ments, flood control, navigation, forests, parks, wildlife, minerals 
and fuels. With that example of how little natural resources share 
in the Federal budget, it is small wonder that State and local govern- 
peat and private interests likewise do so much Jess than is needed 
of them. 

From time to time, proposals are advanced to legislate a formula 
for the amount that would properly pace the resource activities of the 
Federal Government. Some of the proposals relate this to the amount 
of the total budget, and other formulas relate it to the amount of the 
gross national product, while still other formulas are based on the 
amount of the uncompleted authorized work. None of the formula 
approaches are practical, because there are too many important factors 
that cannot be measured in mathematical terms. The formula ap- 
proach is not taken in the bill that is before us. 


HOW THE PROPOSED ACT WOULD WORK 


The proposed Resources and Conservation Act relies on the in- 
formed judgment of the Congress, the President, and the people at 
large. Our experience in this country is that this combined judgment 
is sound and right when it is fully informed of the facts. 

The proposed Resources and Conservation Act provides improved 
means for securing the facts about natural resource conditions and 
needs, and improved means for making those facts available to the 
Congress, the President, and the public. 

The provisions of the bill, S. 2549, are closely paralleled in the 
recommendation of the President’s Materials Policy Commission, a 
distinguished group of men of eminent standing in industry, com- 
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merce, finance, and public affairs. Their recommendation, while deal- 
ing primarily with those resources that are used in industrial and 
defense production, is equally applicable to the entire field of 
natural resources. The report stated : 


A single agency designated to keep all aspects of the materials problem under 
its eye should not, the Commission believes, be an operating agency. Its en- 
ergies should be directed to broad, long-range analysis and not diverted into 
immediate problems of operation. 

With access to all facts and analyses developed in various areas of the 
meenters field, it could correlate this information and point out its deficiencies 
and gaps. 

It could assess policies and programs in the light of assembled information 
and call attention to needs for new projects or for changes. It could keep 
abreast of significant activities among private agencies, including industry 
groups, universities, and the foundations, so that duplication by Government 
could be avoided, or conversely, so that any urgent and uncared for task could 
be signaled to attention. It could survey the total pattern of activities in the 
materials and energy field. 

It should issue periodic reports to inform industry, the general public and 
the legislative, as well as the executive branches of Government, concerning 
leading developments in all the related materials fields. . 

To perform an assignment of such dimensions, the proposed reviewing agency 
would have to be high in the structure of the Federal Government, preferably 
part of the Executive Office of the President. 


The Commission summarized its recommendation as follows: 


That the National Security Resources Board be directed, and provided with 
adequate funds, to collect in one place the facts, analyses, and program plans 
of other agencies on materials and energy problems and related technological 
and special security problems; to evaluate materials programs and policies in 
all these fields; to recommend appropriate action for the guidance of the 
President, the Congress, and the executive agencies; and to report annually to 
the President on the long-term outlook for materials with emphasis on signifi- 
cant new problems that emerge, major changes in outlook, and modifications 
of policy or program that appear necessary. To the fullest extent consistent 
with national security, such reports should be made public. 

This recommendation of the President’s Materials Policy Commis- 
sion, in substance, is for establishment of the Council of Resources 
and Conservation Advisers, as proposed in S. 2549. The proposed 
Resources and Conservation Act comprehends a wider field, including 
resources such as, for example, recreation resources, in addition to 
those utilized for industrial and defense production and also this bill 
gives more explicit recognition to the responsibilities of State and 
local governments, and to the many citizen interests, consequent to its 
enlarged focus. 

An essential element of the resources and conservation bill, as is so 
well stated by the Materials Policy Commission, is the continuity of 
current appraisal and evaluation of the resources situation, and the 
timely recommendations for needed changes in emphasis. 

Methods such as these are essential for keeping fully informed the 
Congress, the President, and the public at large. The means for doing 
this are ones with which we already have successful experience. 

The bill, S. 2549, would establish a Council of Advisers in the 
Office of the President with responsibility to appraise resource and 
conservation conditions and to recommend needed measures. These 
reports would be transmitted to the Congress by the President with a 
statement of his views. The joint committee in the Congress would 
evaluate the reports and: recommendations, and, advise the Congress 
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relative to legislation or other needed action bearing on resources and 
conservation. 

It is important to emphasize that the Council and the joint com- 
mittee are solely advisory. They have no administrative or legisla- 
tive functions or authority. The executive agencies and departments 
would continue their administrative res onaiilities, and in the Con- 
gress, legislative functions of the established committee would be 
unchanged. 

This method has been highly successful in economic matters. The 
Employment Act of 1946 provides for the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers in the Office of the President, and the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee in the Congress. Their functions are closely paralleled for 
resources and conservation in the bill that is before us, S, 2549. 

Experience has demonstrated the effectiveness of the methods pro- 
posed in the resources and conservation bill, but it may be that some 
modifications could increase the effectiveness of the measure. Pro- 
posals for such modifications certainly are welcomed. Or possibly 
the bill might be improved and given wider acceptability by clarify- 
ing or expanding some of its language. Certainly such amendments 
would be acceptable also, and proposals along these lines are invited. 
In fact, it is my hope that witnesses at the hearings will make sugges- 
tions along these lines, and also that the executive branch, the Bureau 
of the Budget, and the departments also will have suggestions for im- 
proving the bill. 

Because this bill deals with natural resources, it involves everyone 
in the country. All of us are concerned with natural resources, and 
all of us share in the responsibility for them. We are continuously 
dependent on natural resources in every aspect of daily life, in com- 
merce, industry, and agriculture, for employment, and for enjoyment 
of leisure time. Natural resources are all the people’s business. 

For this reason, the proposed legislation makes provision for the 
participation of State and local governments. It also provides for 
cooperation and assistance of industry, agriculture, labor, conserva- 
tionists, and other private interests, organizations, and individuals. 
The wide import of natural resources to all sectors of the Nation 
makes imperative that there be corresponding participation in setting 
the goals and the methods of attaining them. In these provisions of 
the bill, there also may be opportunity for improvement and for in- 
creased effectiveness. Suggestions to that end are welcomed. 

The cardinal principle of the proposed legislation is to strengthen 
the informed judgment of the Congress, the President, and the public 
at large in matters affecting resource development and conservation. 


COORDINATION NEEDED 


Another important aspect of this proposed legislation is its provi- 
sion for coordination of resource activities. At present, resource de- 
velopment and conservation not only are inadequate, but also they are 
uncoordinated. This results in confusion, conflict, overlapping, dup- 
lication of effort, and significant unheeded gaps. 

Within the Federal executive establishment, there certainly is an 
abundance of harmful competition, conflict, and working at cross 
purposes. Much of this reflects shortcomings of department admin- 
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istration that could be cured by more thorough and knowledgable 
executive direction. More than 4 years ago, a Presidential Advisory 
Committee on Water Resources Policy, consisting of the Secretaries 
of the Departments of Agriculture, Defense, and Interior informed 
the President. that: | 


The greatest single weakness in the Federal Government’s activities in the 
field of water resources development is lack of cooperation and coordination of 
the Federal agencies with each other and with the States and local interests. 

This lack of coordination and cooperation among the Federal re- 
source agencies has been essiplsiaisen by five Presidential Resource 
Commissions within recent years. 

Regrettably, the three department heads who advised the President 
of the serious breakdown of cooperation and coordination have made 
scant progress in improving this condition. 

An indication of the lack of cooperation and coordination among 
the Federal resource agencies is the fact that even today there are still 
25 Federal agencies with major responsibilities for water resources 
alone. Comparable conditions exist with respect to other natural 
resources. 

- Without any question, the situation in the Federal Establishment 
would be improved, and administration of the executive branch would 
be strengthened as a result of the periodic evaluation of resource ac- 
tivities to be provided by the Council of Resources and Conservation 
Advisers. The annual Resources and Conservation Report of the 
President should certainly reveal the areas of confusion and conflict, 
and thus it would highlight the administrative correction needed. 


MULTIPLE PURPOSES 


Failure of coordination within the executive branch is demonstrated 
in the land use situation. A recent Department of Agriculture re- 
port shows that, as the population grows during the next 20 years, 
over 70 million acres of forest land will be converted into cropland, 
and that this will destroy about one-fourth of the Nation’s timber 
producing capacity. The inroads on our timber supplies would hit 
just when expanding industry will require greater quantities of forest 
products, and when increased population will need more lumber for 
homes. The destruction of timber resources will also destroy recrea- 
tion resources when the requirement for them will be greatly increased. 

Although the Department of Agriculture alerts us to this impending 
destruction of forest resources as a result of meeting food and fiber 
needs, the Bureau of the Budget still discourages irrigation develop- 
ments that could supply future increased needs for agricultural prod- 
= and could thus spare some of the valuable timberlands from the 
plow. 

Wise management of natural resources involves important inter- 
relationships. Conservation management of forests and farmlands is 
needed to assure sustained yields of timber and food products, and it is 
needed also to protect the watersheds that are the source of all of the 
water that is used by everyone. In the matter of pollution control, 
there must be recognition of the common interests of municipal and 
industrial water supplies and recreation uses. Polluted rivers and 
lakes are unfit for human water supply, often they are unsuitable for 
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industrial use, and generally they are virtually useless for recreation. 
Chemicals, mine wastes, and detergents discharged into a river can 
ruin the channel for many miles downstream, they make unusable the 
beaches and parks on the adjacent lands, and they may destroy fish 
and waterfowl populations that would otherwise range over half a 
continent. 

Development and conservation of every one of the natural resources 
must give consideration to both the economic consumptive uses, and 
also the nonconsumptive recreational uses. Forests provide hunting 
and camping as well as timber, and rivers provide fishing and boating 
as well as water supplies. Construction of a reservoir affects water- 
using groups such as municipalities and industries and irrigators, it 
affects residents and property owners subject to flood hazards, it 
affects navigation anit: wildlife and recreation interests, and many 
others upstream and downstream from the site. 


THE BUILT-IN NEED 


All of the uses and all of the interests in each of the natural re- 
sources must be considered, and each should receive proper and 
equitable recognition in dealing with the Nation’s resources. 

These wide ramifications of affected interests are a principal reason 
for the chaos and confusion of Federal resource activities. The com- 
petition and conflicts among the executive agencies, in part, reflect the 
diversity of the competing citizen groups that are affected by Federal 
resource activities. 

For this reason, another kind of coordination is needed in addition 
to the correction of administrative shortcomings. The great im- 

ortance of natural resources to all aspects of national life creates a 
uilt-in need for coordination. This is because natural resources 
affect so many people and so many interests in so many different ways. 

A recent study by the Legislative Reference Service, which I include 
in the appendix to this hearing, points out that— 

a rapidly expanding population means continually increasing pressures both 
to exploit and to conserve our renewable and nonrenewable resources. 

The Legislative Reference Service estimates that there are now 
over one hundred national organizations working toward the con- 
servation of one or more aspects of the renewable natural re- 
sources and there are also about a third as many more regional or- 
ganizations, and over 200 State organizations. In fact, there is no 
way of learning of all the State agencies and nongovernmental organ- 
izations with significant activities related to natural resources. 

It is small wonder then that Federal resource activities mirror the 
chaos of public interest in their management. This is the built-in 
need for coordination. 

Under the Constitution, Congress has the responsibility for Federal 
resource programs, and ever since its first session in 1789, Congress 
has met this responsibility through established legislative processes. 
An important eee in these processes is the opportunity for all 
persons to present their views on matters affecting them. 

There have been many notable successes attained through the legisla- 
tive processes of Congress. This accommodation of diverse interests 
in resource matters is evidenced by multiple use of federally owned 
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lands, by the O’Mahoney-Milliken proviso for beneficial uses of 
navigable waters in the Western States, and the several authorizations 
of multiple-purpose river basin programs, to name only a few. 

The legislative processes that have evolved through 180 years of 
congressional experience are greatly valued in this country and they 
would be preserved under the Resources and Conservation Act. 

The legislative work of the Congress, and also the executive func- 
tions of the President, would be strengthened by the appraisals and 
recommendations that would be regularly provided under the proposed 
Resources and Conservation Act. 

This is well demonstrated in the parallel example of how the legis- 
lative and executive functions are strengthened by operation of the 
Employment Act of 1946, which has to do with economic, financial, 
and fiscal matters. The activities of the Federal Government in these 
fields have important effects on all the people, and they may affect 
many interests throughout the country. Moreover, matters such as 
the interest rate on Governmerit bonds are complicated and intricate. 
Under the distinguished chairmanship of the senior Senator from 
Illinois, Mr. Douglas, who is also a cosponsor of the resources and 
conservation bill, the Joint Economic Committee is doing notable 
service in clarifying these complexities so as to provide a sound and 
informed basis for legislative consideration of the questions. The 
work of both the Congress and the executive branch is strengthened 
as a result of the examination and appraisal of economic, financial, and 
fiscal matters pursuant to the Employment Act of 1946. . Comparable: 
benefit can be expected in the resources fields as a consequence of the 
proposed Resources and Conservation Act. 


FEDERAL-STATE-PRIVATE COORDINATION 


In the field of natural resources, it is especially true that the States 
have very important responsibilities. These important State func- 
tions are recognized in the proposed Resources and Conservation Act. 
The bill provides for participation of State and local governments in 
the appraisals and the recommendations of the Council of Resources 
and iieetenstinh Advisers, and State and local governments would 

also be expected to present their views and recommendations to the 
Joint Committee on Resources and Conservation. 

By this means, there would be explicit recognition of State and local 
governments and provision for their participation in guiding the re- 
source activities of the Nation. This 1s essential for a sound program. 

The act would also recognize the important stake that labor, indus- 
try, and agriculture have in natural resources, and it would provide 

-for their participation in like manner. So, also, there would be recog- 
nition of citizen groups on behalf of wildlife, recreation, scientific and 
scenic, and kindred values. 

The junior Senator from Michigan, Mr. Hart, has expressed a judg- 
ment that I share: 

The coordinating feature of this bill may well turn out to be its greatest con- 

tribution. It would enable the executive branch and the Congress to examine- 


our resource and conservation needs, nationwide, as a whole; and it would en- 
able us to plan to meet those needs in a coordinated fashion. 
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Certainly the Nation is long overdue in having an adequate, com- 
prehensive, coordinated natural resources program that reflects the 
views of qualified advisers, the States, and the affected citizen groups. 
Subject to improvements that may be proposed in the hearings, and 
amendments that may be developed in its consideration by the 
Congress, S. 2549, the proposed Resources and Conservation Act of 
1960, will enable the Nation to have such a continuing program. 

The junior Senator from South Dakota, Mr. Case, one of the original 
cosponsors of S. 2549, desires to make a statement relative to his sup- 
port of it. Senator Case is recognized in the Senate and throughout 
the entire country as an eminent leader in the field of natural resources 
legislation and also in many of the technical aspects of the subject, 
especially in water resources, weather modification, and soil and mois- 
ture conservation. As ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Public Works, and as member of the Select Committee on National 
Water Resources, Senator Case has unusual opportunities and quali- 
fications to appraise the significance of the proposed Resources and 
Conservation Act. 

Other business of the Senate prevents Senator Case from being at 
this afternoon’s hearings. For that reason, I read into the record the 
statement that Senator Case prepared to present in person. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS CASE, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA, PRESENTED BY SENATOR MURRAY 


The conservation of our natural resources is too important 
to be done on a piecemeal basis. Gifford Pinchot was among 


the first to see conservation and use of our natural resources as essen- 
tially a single, unified problem. He thought that all the resources 
questions “fitted into and made up the one great central problem of the 
use of earth for the good of man. 

This view was adopted by the father of conservation, President 
Theodore Roosevelt. Of the many achievements of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s administration, none has endured with the vigor of the conser- 
vation program which he espoused and advocated. 

Conservation should not be confused with ideas which suggest we 
should lock our natural resources into a safe and forget about them, 
under the pretense of saving them for future generations. Conserva- 
tion is not consistent with such a sterile, unimaginative philosophy. 
Rather, it is the dynamic concept which W. J. McGee set forth : “Con- 
servation is the use of the natural resources for the greatest good for 
the greatest number for the longest time.” More simply—conservation 
connotes wise use. 

The decades, since Gifford Pinchot and Theodore Roosevelt charted 
the course toward conservation, have seen the banner of conservation 
raised high. Countless programs have been initiated and carried out 
in the name of conservation often with differing purposes and objec- 
tives. We have too many single-purpose conservation programs which 
neglect the multifaceted conservation potential. These result in a 
tremendous waste and misuse of natural resources and manpower. 

I heartily favor the rn of an integrated resources and conser- 
vation policy as advocated by S. 2549. 

That concludes the statement of Senator Case. 
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This afternoon’s hearing, and another tomorrow morning, were 
called for the particular purpose of hearing State Governors at times 
when they are able to be in Washington. Public and Federal agency 
witnesses will be heard Thursday and Friday of this week. 

We shall hear testimony today from Gov. Gaylord Nelson of 
Wisconsin. 

Unless other Senators desire to comment on the bill, I will call on 
Senator Proxmire to introduce Governor Nelson. 

Senator Proxmire. Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much for this 
honor, and believe me it is an honor. I have the greatest admiration 
for our fine Governor. 

I want to say that it is most appropriate that he appear before 
the Interior Committee and on’ this bill. Governor Nelson has had 
a very deep, broad interest in natural resources and conservation for 
a long, long time. Asa matter of fact, I have heard him speak many 
times in Wisconsin on natural resources, and this is of very great im- 
portance to our resources in the interest of sensible and constructive 
public policy with respect to them. 

The Governor of course is particularly interested in conservation 
in Wisconsin, but, as I say, he os a very deep, broad, well established 
record of favoring active, progressive policy toward conservation and 
has had this record over many, many years. 

I wish also to state regarding my own position that I am whole- 
heartedly in accord with the policies and objectives of the resources 
and conservation bill (S. 2549), and it has my full support. May I 
add, Senator Murray, that it is wonderful to have your continued 
leadership in this important field. 


So with that I take pleasure in introducing the Governor of Wis- 
consin, Gaylord Nelson, to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the other 
members of the committee who are present, Senator Bible and Senator 
Fong. 

Governor Nelson. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GAYLORD A. NELSON, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Governor Netson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am grateful for this opportunity to be heard on the important legisla- 
tion you are considering. : f ae 

There are many issues more exciting, more productive of public in- 
terest, and more susceptible to public understanding than the question 
of planning for intelligent use of our country’s natural resources. 
But it is my opinion that no other domestic issue will be more im- 
portant in the long run. 

We in Wisconsin probably are more interested in this question than 
in some other areas, for our forests, lakes, rivers, and beaches are our 
most valued resources—resources upon which we will depend more and 
more for recreational use as well as industrial and business prosperity 
as the growing population puts more pressure upon these facilities. 

I intend to speak of this legislation as it affects Wisconsin, but first 
I wish to comment on the national import of this bill. And I wish to 
commend the distinguished chairman of this committee, Senator 
James E. Murray, for the vision he has demonstrated in offering this 
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legislation to the Congress. I believe that the Resources and Con- 
servation Act of 1960 will rank with the other outstanding legislative 
achievements—I think of the Employment Act of 1946—which have 
marked his long career in public service. 

The essence of this bill, as I see it, is its emphasis upon its inventory 
feature. Before we can plan sensible development of our resources, 
we need to know what these resources are. The information that we 
do have, as we have learned in Wisconsin, is often inaccurate, incom- 
plete, or totally lacking, and if this bill points a way toward filling this 
gap, it will be immensely valuable. 

Waste and futility is the product of this absence of information, and 
I would like to cite, as an example, the soil bank program. The 
acreage reserve program of the Department of Agriculture was thrown 
together hastily by the administration and proposed under political 
stress. The result, after the expenditure of $314 billion, was a crop 
of weeds, growing on some of our best farmland, the destruction of 
food that might have been used as a weapon in the free world’s 
struggle of ideas, and all without benefit to the farmer. 

I do not believe that such a program would have been proposed had 
the Government been ready with information and programs in this 
field. I think that the ultimate development of the conservation re- 
serve program, with its stiff requirements for conservation practices, 
proves this point. Such a program could have, and should have, been 
instituted at the outset. 

This program might have been drawn to attempt to meet the needs 
of city families, blessed with sufficient income and greater leisure 
time, for areas which afford space for picnics, campouts, water recrea- 
tion or hunting, fishing or skiing trips not distant from crowded re- — 
gions. I should think that the kind of assessment of resources en- 
visioned in this bill would suggest many areas of this kind. 

In Wisconsin, we can see many benefits in the studies proposed, in 
éffect, in this bill. More than half of our land is covered with forests, 
including national forests. Programs or planning for timber man- 
agement, fire protection, and recreational uses would be beneficial. 
Soil and water conservation are likewise of major concern to us, and 
the southwestern portion of our State is striving hard to solve the 
problem of soil and water conservation of small watersheds. 

Wisconsin is not considered a mineral producing State, but the 
value of its mineral production in 1958 was more than $71 million. 
We feel that geologic investigations by State and Federal agencies 
might produce much useful information; nothing at all is known 
about the mineral possibilities of vast areas. There are many non- 
metallic minerals, such as sand, gravel, silica sand, clay, which have 
large commercial value, but about which little is known. A survey 
of these material resources might reveal possibilities which would do 
much to correct regional economic deficiencies. 

In many States, availability of water is a major problem. We in 
Wisconsin are fortunate in this respect; we have sufficient water for 
drinking, for industrial use, and for recreation. But we know very 
little about water management. We need long, patient studies of 
ground water, its collection and dispersal, if we are to stay ahead of 
the game. 
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Most of all, we need to know what to do about water pollution. 
Just last year, the beaches of our largest city, Milwaukee, were closed 
through most of the summer because of pollution; this situation, in 
an area where beaches have become part of the way of life and a 
redeeming feature of industrial existence, is intolerable. And yet no 
good solution is in sight. If the surveys proposed in this bill could 
point a way toward solution of this problem, it would be of inestimable 
value. The cost might be great, but I do not believe we can afford to 
lose the resources which are threatened by pollution. 

The same problem exists in rural areas, where streams and lakes are 
threatened by pollution. The longer we wait to solve this problem, the 
more serious it becomes. 

Topographical surveys, a basic necessity for management of all nat- 
ural resources, are badly needed in Wisconsin. Present Federal-State 
efforts to provide this mapping are inadequate. Such surveys would 
provide the essential information needed for intelligent planning of 
conservation uses, highway construction, geological investigations, 
institution of recreational areas, and of industrial development. 

We discovered this need recently when, after the Air Force had 
accumulated 5,500 acres of land in southeastern Wisconsin, it was 
abandoned ; it fell to us to attempt to determine the proper use for this 
land. When we sought to obtain topographical maps of the area, it 
was found that the latest available were published in 1903. They were 
inadequate, of course. 

I have used Wisconsin examples of our need for this legislation. I 
cite these not to stress a selfish interest, for I believe that every part 
of our country has an equal need for the information and policies 
which might be established under this bill. 

Natural resources can be lost through ignorance as well as through 
deliberate exploitation. We have passed the period where exploita- 
tion, except in a few notorious cases, can be tolerated. But our popula- 
tion has grown so quickly that our resources are menaced by our care- 
lessness, our unconcern and our failure to look ahead. I hope that this 
legislation will provide us with a factual basis for planning and a 
guide to our direction. Natural resources are the basis of our economic 
well-being and—increasingly important—of our mental and spiritual 
salvation. We must conserve and replenish, and this legislation, I 
feel, will make it possible for us to make a start—a late start, I am 
afraid—toward that goal. 

I am appearing for a couple of reasons. One is that I think this bill 
is of urgent and important concern to the State of Wisconsin. 

I want to congratulate you and those who have sponsored this bill, 
because I think in the long range it now is and will continue to be one 
of the most important domestic issues we face, that is, the orderly de- 
velopment and planning of the use of our natural resources. And 
this bill will go down alongside of your very fine Employment Act 
of 1946. 

As I understand it from reading the bill, the essence of the bill is 
the inventory feature, which will give us a basis for knowing and 
understanding the character and nature of all of our natural resources 
and give us the necessary information to plan for their use and develop- 
ment : 
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To us in Wisconsin, this is of particular importance, because our 
most important assets are our natural resources in the way of rivers 
and trees and lakes and soil. Over half of our State is covered with 
forests, including national forests; and the programs of plannin 
for timber management, fire protection, and recreational uses wi 
depend upon a careful inventory of all of these assets. 

There is a mineral aspect, also. Most people do not think of Wis- 
consin as a mineral State, and it is not basically a mineral-producing 
State, but the value of our mineral production in 1958 was $71 million. 
And we feel that geologic investigations by the State and Federal agen- 
cies would produce much useful information, since actually nothing 
at all is known about the mineral possibilities of vast areas of the 
United States. 

Then there is a second point about this, and that is the nonmetallic 
minerals, such as sand, gravel, silica sand, clay, which have tremen- 
dous commercial value, and about which very little is known any 
place in the United States. And I think that can very well have 
some important significance, because of the possibilities it would 
bring of correcting regional economic deficiencies in areas that have 
vast amounts of these nonmetallic minerals, about which the people 
know almost nothing. 

As for water pollution, I read your statement on your bill. Water 
pollution is very important to Wisconsin. Last year the beaches of 
Milwaukee, our largest city, involving an immediate territory of over 
a million people, were closed on account of water pollution. The 
preservation of our fresh water, both lakes and streams, as well as 
the underground water, is crucial to the development of our country, 
both economically and from a recreation standpoint. : 

Topographical surveys are a basic necessity for management of all 
natural resources. The present Federal and State activities are in- 
adequate in that field, and we recently had experience with that. A 
large airbase was stopped, or its development was stopped, leavin 
5,500 acres in a highly industrialized area. And when we start 
examining the possible uses of that 5,500-acre area, we found there 
was no adequate topographical mapping at all. When we finally 
found some topographic maps, the latest available we found were 
published in 1903, and were of absolutely no value to us in this 
situation at all. 

So I want to conclude my remarks by saying that I think this is a 
very significant and important piece of legislation to use in Wisconsin 
and to everybody in the United States, and I strongly endorse and 
support the bill and its objectives. 

I want to thank the committee for its kindness in permitting me to 
make this appearance this afternoon. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much for your very fine state- 
ment. Your reputation is of one interested and well-informed in these 
matters we are studying, and it has been well known to us. We are 
very grateful to you for coming here and giving us your testimony, 
because I think it has been very helpful to us in the studies that we 
are making. 

You may proceed with your testimony, Senator McGee. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. GALE W. McGEE, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF WYOMING 


Senator McGzz. I am delighted at the opportunity to be here and 
to associate myself with the notable purposes of S. 2549. 

I want to commend the chairman for having initiated this measure, 
and I was proud at the time, and am even more so now, to be a co- 
sponsor of the measure. It is one of the most indispensable and nec- 
essary bits of undertaking in these recent months. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, I have had very strong feelings on 
what I think the role of the West can well be in these rather tortuous 
times, as far as meeting some of our national obligations is concerned. 
I have been personally disturbed, because our national economic effort, 
for example, seems to be floundering for want of objectives and seems 
to have been penalized for want of priorities. 

I am among those who fear that we are placing a much greater 
emphasis on consumer comforts‘than upon national requirements. 

I hasten to add, there, that I think we can meet both, but that if 
we had to choose, the national security should come first. 

When I say that I think we can meet both, I hasten to add that we 
can meet both if we are willing to go to work with the advantages 
of the great resources that we find in the West and put those resources 
to work for the American economy. 

I make that statement not from a sectional point of view; but let us 
face facts. In the long scope of our country’s great national history, 
we have for many, many generations depended upon the resources 
and the ingenuity and the leadership of the East, the Eastern States, 
and they have contributed richly to the ae and woof of our coun- 
try’s traditions and our very exemplary growth. 

But with the developments of this modern age, we have noted the 
depletion of resources in the East and a rightful shifting of the na- 
tional dependence upon the resources of the West. And unless and 
until we take advantage of those resources for the interests of the 
Nation, not just for the interests of our section of the country—only 
then can we measure up to the requirements that are being imposed 
upon us by this demand for consumer comforts at home, but more 
eeaiaie for the very large requirements of national policy around 
the globe. j 

Therefore, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that in this period that 
we are living through right now, the Nation cannot afford to be 
complacent about the development of her natural resources. Natural 
resources, as we all know, are not brought into production because 
an act of Con decrees that we shall do so. Natural resources are 

*not ss oabaael Secon the public mind suddenly becomes aware of 
the desperate need for them overnight. Natural resources are long- 
range development processes. Likewise, natural resources require 
long-range planning. 

And this in my judgment, Mr. Chairman, is what your proposal 
in S. 2549 envisages—trying to anticipate the impact of these new 
needs and the urgency of these national requirements before it gets 
any later in our history. 

In the t we have had administrations and Congresses which 
were vitally concerned about conservation and the wise use of our 
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resources, and we have had administrations and Congresses which 
have neglected and stultified these objectives. If we take into ac- 
count some shifts in the price structures and in what some call in- 
flationary values since recent years, then I think we all agree that 
we are falling far short of what we are required to do in order to keep 
pace with our own national requirements and our own population 
= and our own future, if you will. 

ut in the West, as my colleague from Colorado, here, will testify, 
we have no party lines on this question. This is not a matter of 
Republicans and Democrats, per se. It is a matter of national growth 
and the utilization of the Nation’s God-given riches. 

Now, it might be urged that a representative of the western section 
of our Nation is expected to fight for these developments in order 
to broaden the base of a strictly western economy. And we are 
proud to put it on that basis as well. But it is so much larger than 
that, because it becomes the national interest, so to expand it that 
we are reluctant even to mention in passing the confining of any 
economic concepts stemming from resource development to the great 
Mountain West of the United States. 

We can all remember the time when, during the war, the last war, 
that is, World War II, we set for ourselves the grim task of making 
our economy meet the needs and the requirements and the demands of 
a two-front war, when there were many in our midst who said that 
we could not do it, that it was suicide to think of it. But we also 
learned, through the harsh experiences of World War II, that we 
had been selling ourselves short, because we had not been utilizing 
the expansive capabilities of our great resource system. We met the 
requirements first set up by President Roosevelt, and through imag- 
ination and national sacrifice we succeeded. 

We are proud of the Nation’s achievements during those difficult 
wartime years. But now we are engaged in a conflict—and I under- 
score that word “conflict”—far broader and in many respects far 
more dangerous and sinister than the flagrant assault upon us by 
Mr. Hitler or Mr. Tojo or Mr. Mussolini 20 years ago. 

It is more difficult and more dangerous and more sinister, because 
this requires a longer view. When the guns are going off and indi- 
viduals are losing their lives, it is relatively easy to dramatize in the 
public mind the urgency of the national crisis. But an economic 
assault, which we are living through at the present moment, which 
cannot be launched from Cape Canaveral or cannot be reduced to 
day-to-day statistics on lives lost, is something that is convenient for 
postponement, even though the urgency may be even greater. And 
it is the worldwide economic competition which we now face that 
is the focus and must become more the focus of our national concern 
at the present time. 

It is inconceivable to me that our country, blessed as it is with 
these great riches of nature, cannot rise to these economic require- 
ments. But I am afraid that there will be a temptation on too many 
fronts to try to postpone the harshness of these requirements until 
after November 6th. 

And I submit to you in all candor, Mr. Chairman, that because of 
the long-range implications of resource development, it will be serving 
the country ill if there are those in our midst, regardless of party, 
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who may wish to wait until November before we tackle the sinking 
deeply of the roots into our natural resources of a broadened and 
stronger national economic capacity. 

These general thoughts, Mr. Chairman, must, it seems to me, be 
understood and laid squarely before the ee of our country, if 
we are going to meet our current responsibilities. And in my view, 
this measure which you have. engineered, S. 2549, is a giant step 
toward the elimination of the inconsistent. nature of our moods of 
recent months and even recent years. 

It is time that we face the unpleasantness of reality rather than 
lose ourselves in the platitudes of wishful thinking. 

If I may say so, Mr. Chairman, the issue confronting us today is 
not peace. I wish it were. It is freedom. Freedom must be waged 
on a front commensurate with the standards and the sacrifices of what 
we called the shooting war of the 1940’s. And freedom is going to 
triumph only if we are willing to make in a public way the sacrifices 
that the times require. Wishful thinking about peace will not see us 
through. 

In order to translate the tremendous resource potentials of the West 
into the vernacular of a national public image, I think we are going 
to have to take a lot of it out of the professional journals and the 
professional cliches and jargon of the resource fields. And I hope 
in a small way to assist in that with a series of translated resource 
studies into the language of the men in the street. 

With those thoughts in mind, Mr. Chairman, I recently asked the 
U.S. Geological Survey to prepare a list of the natural resources which 
are available in the State of Wyoming. I also asked the Survey for 
information as to how these resources might be developed for indus- 
trial use and as to what specific types of development would be most 
appropriate. 

The Survey responded to this request by furnishing me with a study 
entitled “Mineral and Water Resources of Wyoming.” It has been 
printed at my request as Senate Document 76. And I now hand a 
copy of this document to the reporter and request that it be made a 
part of this record. 

The Cuarrman. It will be included in the hearing files for 
reference. 

Senator McGee. As you can see by its size, it is not an encyclopedic 
treatment. ‘The material is presesnted in a manner which is at once 
cogent and succinct and, I may add, I think comprehensible, and I 
trust it will contribute to the public thinking that must be zeroed in 
on the kind of opportunity that the resources of the West offer us 
and the kind of hard thinking that must go into utilizing those oppor- 
tunities. 

That document was originally prepared because I felt that the 
information that it contains would be a useful adjunct to the testimony 
which was to be included in the record of the Water Committee that 
met, among other places around the country, in Laramie last fall. 
The chairman is a member of this committee, along with a good many 
of us in the Senate of the United States. And I think, Mr. Chairman, 
you will agree with me that the work of this committee, looking into 
the fullest utilization of our water resource capacities, and under the 
magnificent leadership of its chairman, Senator Robert Kerr from 
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Oklahoma, will: also bea significant contribution to the popular 
understanding and thus to the achievement of the development of our 
resources. 

But I cannot close without reminding you and our colleagues in 
the Senate of the United States that its resource development, first 
in the East, then in the Middle States, and now in the West, that 
provided the new fibers, that provided the new minerals, that pro- 
vided the new economic growth, as we carved out new horizons and 
new goals for our country—and I submit to you in all humbleness 


that there les untapped and unattached in our part of the West 
this vast opportunity, that will enable America not only to meet the 
expectations of her own people here at home, but to meet the require- 
ments of peoples everywhere around the world. 

And it is with that thought in mind that I asked for the privilege 
of submitting these few thoughts at this stage in these very important 
hearings which you have instigated, Mr. Chairman, on your very 
meritorious measure, S. 2549. 

And I want to thank the members of the committee for this 
opportunity. 

he CuHAmrmAn. We thank you for coming here and giving us this 


information, which is contained in your speech, which will be printed 
in full in the record. 


(The prepared statement of Senator Gale W. McGee is as follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR GALE W. McGEE 


Mr. Chairman, the period when this Nation can afford to be complacent about 
the development of her natural resources is rapidly receding into history. In 
the past we have had administrations and Congresses which were vitally con- 
cerned about the conservation and wise use of our resources and we have had 
administrations and Congresses which neglected and stultified these objectives. 
If we take into account the inflation which has occurred since 1952, the present 
administration’s record falls in the latter category. We are not only spending 
less today for conservation and resource development, but we are getting less 
for each conservation and resource dollar we spend. 

It might be urged that a representative of the western section of our Nation 
is expected to fight for the adequate development of those resources which 
form the basis of the western economy and I certainly want to put myself on 
record as having done so. But the conservation and development of our 
resources is necessary not only to the West, but to the economic well-being of 
the people in all the other sections of our country. Our great industrial com- 
plexes depend not only on sources of raw materials for the manufacture of the 
many material goods which they pour into the stream of commerce, but also 
upon the high and stable consuming power of the people who extract and process 
these materials. 

We can all remember the time when, during the war, we set for ourselves 
the grim task of making our economy both as productive and as self-sufficient 
as possible. We achieved a.tremendous increase in productiveness and easily 
met goals which, when they were first set by President Roosevelt, staggered 
the imagination. Through a combination of research and resourcefulness we 
made ourselves very nearly self-sufficient. 

We are all proud of the Nation’s achievements during those difficult wartime 
years, but we are now engaged in a conflict which is broader and which threatens 
our way of life in a more basic fashion. The worldwide economic competition 
we now face cannot be successfully waged simply by producing more missiles 
and learning to get along without some of the materials we need to produce 
them. In meeting this challenge we have to learn to exist year in and year out 
with threats to our economy, our educational system, our philosophical under- 
standing and, above all, our system of values. It is inconceivable that we 
should prove unequal to this challenge, but if we do it will be because of timid, 
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shortsighted, purposeless leadership on the part of the administrative and 
legislative branches of our Government, 

We don’t want to create another wartime economy and if our relations with 
those nations with whom we have formed mutually beneficial commerce in 
goods, raw materials, and ideas are to be preserved and strengtheined we must 
not again withdraw economically into ourselves. The populations of those areas 
of the world which we now call underdeveloped are awakening to the oppor- 
tunities which all free men share. Hither we shall help them to take advantage 
of these opportunities or we shall have been proven to be a second-rate Nation 
not only in missiles, but in the boldness and broadness of our imagination and 
in the adequacy of our value system. 

These general thoughts, Mr. Chairman, must, it seems to me, be understood 
if we are to appreciate that the responsibility for conserving and developing our 
natural resources cannot be fulfilled by squabbling over the niggardly progranis 
promulgated by an administration which is so economy minded that it does 
not comprehend and is not prepared’ to meet the challenge. 

In my view, the enactment of S. 2549 would be a giant step toward the elimi- 
nation of the inconsistent nature of our past application to the task of conserva- 
tion and resource development. We can never afford again to have an admin- 
istration which is so reckless as to put economy before resource development. 
The policy apparatus which is provided for jn this bill, would, I think, help to 
keep the attention of the Nation fastened upon the relationship between conser- 
vation and resource development and the achievement of our national goals. 

I am therefore, Mr. Chairman, heartily in favor of S. 2549. I commend you 
for having introduced it, and I promise that the ideals and purposes which it 
was designed to achieve will have my consistent support. 

One of the necessary purposes which will be served by the enactment of S. 2549 
is that the American people will become better informed about the future 
which resource development can make available. We all need to know not 
only what resources we have but also what can be done with them. This infor- 
mation is actually available now, but it is scattered through the pages of reports 
and documents so voluminous and so technical as to make even the conscientious 
citizen shy away from the task of finding it. 

Not only, then, do we need to know what we have and what we can do with 
it, but we need to have the knowledge furnished us in a form which will make. 
it useful and intelligible. With these throughts in mind, Mr. Chairman, I 
recently asked the U.S. Geological Survey to prepare a description of the 
natural resources which are available in the State of Wyoming. I also asked 
the Survey for information as to how these resources might be developed for 
industrial use and as to what specific types of industrial exploitation would prove 
most suitable for their development. The Survey responded to my request by 
furnishing me with a study entitled “Mineral and Water Resources of Wyoming.” 
It has been printed at my request as Senate Document No. 76. As you can see 
by its size, Mr. Chairman, this is not an encyclopedic treatment. The material 
is presented in a manner which is at once cogent and succinct. I believe this 
study fulfills the requirements I have set forth and I commend it to the attention 
of the committee. 

Senate Document No. 76 was originally prepared because I knew that the 
information it contains would be a useful adjunct to the testimony which would 
be included in the record of the Laramie hearing of the Senate Select Committee 
on National Water Resources. I know that since we are both members of the 
Senate Select Committee on National Water Resources, Mr. Chairman, you will 
agree with me that the work of this committee, under the magnificent leadership 
of its chairman, Senator Robert S. Kerr, of Oklahoma, will also be a tremendous 
contribution to the popular understanding and thus to the achievement of the: 
development of our national resources. 

The majority in the Senate, indeed, the mapority in Congress and the majority 
of the American people are dedicated to the achievement of our national goals 
and these programs represent both the fruits of their labor and the seeds from: 
which must soon spring our answers to the challenges being put to us by the- 
peoples of the world. 


The Cramman. I commend you, Senator McGee, for the forceful 
manner in which you have presented the case, and I am confident that 
it will be successful and we will be able to work out a very fine program: 
on resource development and conservation. 
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Senator McGee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuamman, Senator Carroll ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN A. CARROLL, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Senator Carroty. Mr. Chairman, I have been asked to present to the 
committee the statement of Governor McNichols, Governor of Colo- 
rado. I am not going to read it all. I am going to point out one or 
two highlights and then let the statement stand for itself. 

The Governor, of course, addresses himself to the chairman and the. 
members of this committee. And he raises, he says, the basic question 
that is posed by Senate bill 2549, which is a simple one; Should our. 
Government follow a coordinated, scientific course in dealing with the. 
problems and potentials of our natural resources? 

This is the question that is put by the Governor of Colorado. 

I want to say to you, Mr. Chairman, that he is highly commendatory 
of your actions in introducing this bill. In addition, he calls to the 
attention of the members of this committee and its chairman that the 
Governors of the Western Conference have passed a resolution sup-. 
porting in principle this type of legislation. 

I now offer the statement of Governor McNichols, so that it may be. 
placed in the record in its enter 

(The prepared statement of Gov. Steve McNichols, of Colorado, is: 
as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Steve McNIcHOLS, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF COLORADO; 


Honorable Chairman and distinguished members of the committee, I appreci~ — 
ate the invitation of the Honorable James E. Murray to appear before you and 
to speak on Senate bill 2549 for two reasons: I have a deep interest in the subject 
of natural resources, both as an individual and as Governor of a resource-rich 
Western State; and I believe this bill could rededicate the United States of: 
America to the broad principles of conservation upon which it took its first feeble. 
steps under the inspiring leadership of President Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford: 
Pinchot more than 50 years ago. 

The basic question posed by Senate bill 2549 is a simple one: Should our Gov- 
ernment follow a coordinated, scientific course in dealing with the problems an@: 
potentials of our natural resources? 

I say, it should. After 50 years of experiment and education, I say: it is time 
we recognized the fact that the principles of conservation can onty be properly. 
served by a unified, integrated approach at the highest possible level. 

Present world conditions lend urgency to this concept. We should not delay- 
longer. We can afford neither the time nor the expense nor the waste of a hydra- 
headed, multidirectional, and aimless natural resources program in our National 
Government. 

We do lack some knowledge about our resource problems. But we do not lack 
the ability to obtain that knowledge if we can muster the initiative to adapt to, 
new resource management conditions with new approaches to old problems. 

We, and our fathers before us, have watched the flower of conservation break 
through the political topsoil sporadically over half a century. But we have not 
tended that flower with care. Instead of a garden, we have a weedpatch with an, 
occasional flower somehow managing to make a bloom each year. despite the fact 
that we let the gardener go a. long time ago. . 

You know better than I the size of the conservation problem facing the. 
Congress. The best example is water, our most basic resource. 

There are at least four major committees in the Senate and at least this many: 
in the House of Representatives which deal with various aspects. of the water. 
problem. Yet, until recently, there was only one major committee—Appropria- 
tions—in which these various approaches to the water. problem came together. 
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The Congress must be commended for establishing the U.S. Senate Select 
Committee on National Water Resources last year, which has provided a tem- 
porary joint study of our water resources and their potential. This committee’s 
hearings in the West in recent months have met with a ready and interested 
response, indicating the great interest not only in water problems as such but 
in a unified approach to their solution as well. 

The Congress needs such a headgate as this to channel work on the Nation’s 
water problems. 

In the executive branch, there are at least 24 Federal agencies that deal with 
water problems. But there is no single agency that has water as its sole and 
major concern. 

One agency deals with a body of water as a flood hazard, another looks upon 
the same water as a wildlife habitat, another regards it as a freightway, an- 
other approaches it as a utility for thirsty cities or industries, another regards 
it as a necessity for a successful agriculture, and yet another looks upon it as 
a source of hydroelectric power. 

But no single agency has the authority nor the responsibility to establish 
overall policy, prepare inventories and determine the needs for this most versa- 
tile and vital resource. 

The story is the same with our other resources. Attention to them is scattered 
throughout the congressional committees, the administrative departments, and 
the Cabinet posts. 

There is no point at which all of our efforts and ideas on resources come to- 
gether, unless it is in the Office of the President. And we all know that the 
amount of attention any given subject gets there depends wholly upon the atti- 
tudes and inclinations of the man who holds that office. 

But even though a President were highly conscious of America’s needs in 
resource programing he still would face a mare’s nest of tangled authority, ad- 
vice, and administration. There is no single agency for either the President 
or for Congress to turn to for overall, comprehensive counsel on resource mat- 
ters. This failing of our self-government in this vital area of national wealth 
can be met by such legislation as you are now considering. 

We must combine what we know of science with what we have experienced 
in domestic and international politics, and thus, I hope, lessen the partisan 
fervor that periodically sweeps conservation before it. In return, our citizens 
should be assured that a single coordinate agency is advising the Nation, the 
Presidency and the Congress in resource matters. 

Your efforts should elevate resource development and conservation, and bring 
about better Federal-State coordination in resource use and management. They 
should make unnecessary the single-interest approaches to conservation that 
have only added new confusion to the existing confusion—such as the proposed 
wilderness bill now before the Congress. 

If such an agency as is here proposed had been at work during the past 7 
years, I seriously doubt that we would have ever been faced with Dixon-Yates, 
or with partial development of Hells Canyon, or with the no-new-starts policy 
that has hamstrung reclamation development, or with other costly resource and 
conservation mistakes. 

It seems obvious to me that such an agency—with both the status and the 
technical experts needed to develop resource policy guided by the long-term pub- 
lic interest—would have blocked such attempts merely by reporting the facts in 
each case and pointing out how the public interest could best be served. 

America needs an inventory of its resources. It needs direct action immedi- 
ately on such problems of resource waste as water pollution. 

We should substitute comprehensive new approaches to meet pressing new 
conditions of consumption and use of our resources. 

Any new effort in this regard must look far beyond our own borders and our 
own times. We should shape resource and trade policies that can match the 
new economic and political shape of the world now emerging. 

Our own resource policies should aid and augment our foreign policies—and 
not, instead, provide the glaring and embarrassing examples of mismanagement 
that threaten America’s role as the leading economic and political democracy 
of the world. 

The individual States are limited in what they can do. Yet a resolution on 
this subject, which I sponsored at the western Governors conference at Sun 
Valley last September, indicates that the Governors of western States are well 
aware of the resources dilemma facing our Nation and the world. That resolu- 
tion called for Congress and the executive department to initiate a “joint and 
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cooperative’ examination of the mineral resources: of the free -world with the 
other nations of the free world to the end that an inventory of those resources 
be commenced and policies recommended and adopted for their economic pro- 
duction, distribution, and marketing.” 

The Resources and Conservation Act of 1960 suggests such an agency to per- 
form this function. Your committee has before it a concrete proposal that could 
help meet the needs felt and expressed by the western Governors conference. 

In conclusion, let me enter a plea for a return to the original conservation prin- 
ciples expressed in the acts of President Theodore Roosevelt more than 50 
years ago. It is a plea to substitute wise use for thoughtless waste, to clear out 
administrative channels clogged with outmoded concepts and with policies jaded 
with the passage of time, to simplify approaches that have become hopelessly 
tangled with bureaucratic redtape, and to give purposeful direction to policies 
now wandering aimlessly in an administrative jungle. 

The Resources and Conservation Act of 1960 can be the most realistic and 
total approach to this critical problem of conservation since the National Gov- 
ernors Conference on Conservation called by President Theodore Roosevelt in 
1908. The Congress can provide the groundwork for a rebirth of conservation— 
a science and a political concept that America should present to the world as 
one of the finest flowers of American self-government and economic democracy. 


Senator Carrot. At the same time, Mr. Chairman, I have a letter 
from Mr. Palmer Hoyt of the Denver Post, addressed to the chair- 
man of this committee, and accompanying that letter is an editorial 
from the Denver Post. I have been much impressed with the state- 
ment of the distinguished junior Senator from Wyoming, and of 
course I desire to associate myself with his remarks. 

The editorial from the Denver Post, it seems to me, is worth read- 
ing. It isashort one. And I ask the chairman at this time whether 
or not this editorial has been offered here, or included in the record. 
If so, I will not encumber the record. 

The CuHatrman. It has not. 

Senator CarroLL. Well, I would like to read this, Mr. Chairman. 
This appeared on November 2, 1959, in the Denver Post, which is 
an independent newspaper, nonpartisan, bipartisan, on matters affect- 
ing the West, one of the agreed leaders, one of the great champions 
of the conservation of the resources of the West. And the title of this 
editorial is “A Yearly Resources Report Is Needed.” 

To any American veteran slightly concerned with natural resources and their 
wise future use, the number of Government and private agencies advising and 
acting in the field is staggering. . 

I will digress a moment from the editorial to say to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, that there must be a reason for this type of legislation. In my 
opinion, the more I study this subject, the more I am convinced that 
we have to draw together, to unify, Government activity, Government 
investigation of the facts, so that we will know what to do in this vast 
field. : 

To continue on with this editorial: 

As one example, there are 16 Federal agencies located in 6 different Govern- 
ment departments concerned with some aspect of Federal water policy. In addi- 
tion, the U.S. Senate has at least four special standing committees with major 
interests in water problems, to say nothing of the regular congressional commit- 
tees that pass on water legislation. 

On top of this are the organized interest groups representing all shades of 
public opinion on water use, for example, on flood control, reclamation, power 
distribution, water recreation, and watershed preservation. 

This picture is multiplied many times concerning other natural resources. 


Each field is staked out by many organized groups, each with its own cause 
and its experts showering facts upon our benumbered public servants. 
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Yet the great truth about natural resources development is that it must be 
considered— 


and in this editorial they have italicized this word— 


it must be considered in a unified fashion. 

Water development affects industrial location, agricultural output, and recrea- 
tional opportunity. Good forest management basically affects the water supply, 
and soon, The interrelations in the resources field are endless and fundamental. 


And now I give another italicized part of the editorial: 


But who is to bring all of our resources information together into a unified 
report, drawn objectively with the national interest in mind? 


This is the question put by the Denver Post editorial. 


Senator James Murray of Montana, a veteran Democrat, who has spent most 
of his long legislative life in the resources field, has come forward with a reason- 
able plan. 

His Senate bill 2549 proposes formation within our Government of these two 
bodies. 

A Council on Resources and Conservation located in the President’s Office in 
the executive branch, with the necessary experts and funds to prepare for the 
President and the Nation an annual resources and conservation report. 

A bipartisan Joint Committee on Resources and Conservation made up of 
eight Senators and eight Representatives in Congress. This would have the 
necessary staff to make a continuing review of the President’s annual resources 
report, from the legislative point of view. 

This is the same system that has been working well in regard to our national 
economy as a whole. 

The President has his Council of Economic Advisors and the Congress its 
Joint Economic Committee, which pull in tandem to give the Nation an ade- 
quate continuing review of just where it stands in ecoonmic progress. 

The key point of the Murray proposal is that we need a permanent mechan- 
ism in our Government that will give continuous attention to our overall re- 
sources problems and will make annual recommendations on which the Presi- 
dent and the Congress can act. 

An additional point, well worth considering, is that such a mechanism in 
the economic field has proved valuable in educating the public on economic 
matters by periodically bringing into the news economics as seen by outstanding 
economists. The same could be true for resources. 

Presuming such functions would be assigned to top-grade men and that the 
reports would be, as they have been in the economic field, reasonably objective, 
the Nation would gain great reward from this resources proposal. 

Until something like this is done, we will continue to live in confusion re 
garding one of our most important national concerns. 


Mr. Chairman, I think that is an excellent editorial, and it is one of 
the reasons I have taken the liberty of reading it at length into the 
record, and I now ask permission to put the letter of Palmer Hoyt 
to Senator Murray in the record at this point. 

The Cuatrman. These will be printed in the record at this point. 

(The referenced letter is as follows :) 

THE DENVER Post, 
January 21, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeEAR SENATOR MURRAY: Many thanks for your letter of January 15 and for 
the copy of the Congressional Record containing your excellent presentation of 
the facts and philosophies of resource development, use, and conservation. 

It would be extremely difficult, owing to urgent commitments, for me to ac- 
cept your thoughtful invitation for me to appear as a witness at the committee 
hearings. 

Our position, however, has been set forth in an editorial published November 
2, 1959. I enclose a clipping in case you do not have one in your files. 
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Mr. Mort Stern, editor of the Post’s editorial page, expects to have addi- 
tional comment as the measure progresses, and he will see that you receive 
copies without delay. 

All personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
PALMER Hoyt, 
Editor and Publisher. 


[From the Denver Post, Nov. 2, 1959] 


A Yrarty Resources Report Is NEEDED 


To any American even slightly concerned with natural resources and their 
wise future use, the number of Government and private agencies advising and 
acting in the field is staggering. 

As one example, there are 16 Federal agencies located in 6 different Govern- 
ment departments concerned with some aspect of Federal water policy. In 
addition the U.S. Senate has at least four special standing committees with 
major interests in water problems, to say nothing of the regular congressional 
committees that pass on water legislation. 

On top of this are the organized interest groups representing all shades of 
public opinion on water use, for example on flood control, reclamation, power 
distribution, water recreation, and watershed preservation. 

This picture is multiplied many times concerning other natural resources. 
Each field is staked out by many organized groups, each with its cause and its 
experts showering facts upon our benumbed public servants. 

Yet the great truth about natural resources development is that it must be 
-, considered i in a unified fashion. 

| Water development affects industrial location, agricultural output, and recrea- 
tional opportunity. Good forest management basically affects the water supply, 
and so on. The interrelations in the resources field are endless, and fundamental. 

But who is to bring all of our resources information together into a unified 
report, drawn objectively with the national interest in mind? 

Senator James Murray, of Montana, a veteran Democrat who has spent most 
of his long legislative life in the resources field, has come forward with a reason- 
able plan. 

His Senate bill 2549 proposes formation within our Government of these two 
bodies. 

A council on ‘Resources and Conservation located in the President’s Office in 
the executive branch, with the necessary experts and funds to prepare for the 
President and the Nation an annual resources and conservation report. 

A bipartisan Joint Committee on Resources and Conservation made up of 
eight Senators and eight Representatives in Congress. This would have the- 
necessary staff to make a continuing review of the President’s annual resources. 
report, from the legislative point of view. 

This is the same system that has been working well in regard to our national 
economy as a whole. 

The President has his Council of Economic Advisers and the Congress its 
Joint Economie Committee which pull in tandem to give the Nation an ade- 
quate, continuing review of just where it stands in economic progress. 

The key point of the Murray proposal is that we need a permanent mechanism 
in our Government that will give continuous attention to our overall resources 
problems, and will make annual recommendations on which the President and 
Congress can act. 

An additional point, well worth considering, is that such a mechanism in the 
economic field has proved valuable in educating the public on economic matters, 
by periodically bringing into the news economics as seen by outstanding econ- 
omists. The same could be true for resources. 

Presuming such functions would be assigned to top-grade men and that the 
reports would be, as they have been in the economic field, reasonably objective, 
the Nation would gain great reward from this resources proposal. 

Until something like this is done, we will continue to live in confusion re- 
garding one of our most important national concerns. 


Senator Carrot. So, Mr. Chairman, to conclude: The Governor 
of Colorado, I am sure the entire congressional delegation from Colo- 
rado, the conference of Governors, the western conference, have pre- 
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sented their resolution in favor of this. It is my sincere hope that 
wecan move forward in this session. 

Now, speaking as a Democrat, I am confident that our President, 
who is of another party but who has always shown a great interest in 
the West—I am confident that we can get this bill out in this session, 
through the Senate in this session and through the House in this 
session, and I think the President of the United States, who has shown 
— interest in the West, has shown a great knowledge of our prob- 
ems, would certainly sign such a bill, and we can get this committee 
underway in this year, because, as we know, it will 1, 2, or 3 years 
before it can prepare its report. 

And lastly, I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I was privileged to 
associate, along with Senator Allott, with Senator Kerr, who came to 
our State on his Select Committee on Water Resources. There is 
tremendous interest in that field. And I think not only from the 
standpoint of farmers but water people, our scientists, men who have 
great knowledge, coming from our own State, were among the out- 
standing witnesses before this Select Committee on Water Resources. 
Our scientists are urging the passage of this type of a bill, and the 
time has come, I think, for the unison, the unification, which is so 
clearly presented in the Denver Post editorial. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
~ The Cuatrman. We thank you, Senator, for bringing before this 
committee these important facts and matters that are of great impor- 
tance to our country, and we will welcome your assistance during 
the course of this legislation in the Senate. 

Senator Carrott. Again I express to you, Mr. Chairman, for all of 
us, the committee members, our people in the West, our sincere thanks 
for your devotion to all types of water conservation, minerals manage- 
ment, and land use for the West. 

‘‘And may I ask the question: May we expect to hold hearings on 
this measure soon ? 

The Cuarmman. Oh, yes. Thursday and Friday. 

Senator Carrouu. Of this week ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Senator Carroti. Thank you so much. 

The Cuarrman. Regrettably, severe storms have prevented the pres- 
ence today of'a distin wished westerner, the Honorable R. V. Bot- 
tomly, a justice of the Supreme Court of the State of Montana. 

Like a great many other people in Montana and throughout the 
West, I have the highest regard for Judge Bottomly as an eminent 
jurist, a distinguished and public-spirited citizen, and a westerner 
who is always deeply concerned in natural resource matters. At this 
point I include in the record of the hearing a letter that Judge Bot- 
tomly sent to me when it became apparent that he could not be here in 
person. 

(The letter is as follows :) 

STATE OF MONTANA, SUPREME CoURT, 
Helena, January 25, 1960. 
Hon. JAMes E. Murray, 


Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.O. 
Dear SENATOR Murray: I just received your letter informing me of hearings 
on S. 2549, being the Resources and Conservation Act of 1960. It was appar- 
ently mailed: January 15, 1960, perhaps delayed by storms. 
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I am, as all western people, vitally interested in this beneficial proposed 
legislation. I do not have time now to present a formal statement. 

Having lived with the problems to be alleviated by this bill for so many years, 
I am sure everyone, knowing the true situation, will be for the bill. I cannot 
conceive of any person being against it. I have written you before fully endors- 
ing S. 2549. 

Never before has the Congress proposed such an aggressive, stimulating, and 
wise resources policy. S. 2549 would, it seems, meet every political requirement. 

It is so needed and the time is short in which such corrective legislation could 
retard the constant and accelerated erosion of our national resources. This 


legislation would be of great economic value to the whole Nation and of great 
security value. 


Sincerely yours, 


R. V. BorroMLy. 
The Cuarrman. Then that concludes the hearing for today. 
Thank you, gentlemen. 


(Whereupon the hearing was recessed, to reconvene Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 26, 1960.) 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 26, 1960 


U.S. Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND [NsuLAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:30 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 3110, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. James E. Murray (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Murray, Gruening, Long, and Kuchel. 

The Cuarmman. The committee will come to order, please. 

Hearings on the resources and conservation bill will resume. 
That is S. 2549. 

I am pleased to recognize Gov. Edmund G. Brown of California. 

California is in the forefront of development in the conservation 
of natural resources, and Governor Brown has given distinguished 
leadership to his State in this field. 

The problems of rapidly growing population and expanding in- 
dustry iin arisen in California earlier and more acutely than in 
other sections of the country. Intensive development of natural re- 
sources has proceeded there simultaneously with great industrial de- 
velopment and expansion of metropolitan areas. At the same time, 
California has also greatly increased its recreational developments. 

Governor Brown, the committee will profit by your statement, and 
we welcome you here this morning. We will appreciate any sugges- 
tions for making more effective the proposed Resources and Conserva- 
tion Act of 1960. 

I would appreciate particularly your views as to how we can im- 

rove the essential teamwork at all levels of Government and private 
mterests of individual citizens. 

We are glad to have you here, Governor Brown, and I am sure 
that the committee will benefit from your statement, as you have given 
great study to these problems. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDMUND G. BROWN, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Governor Brown. Senator Murray and my own U.S. Senator 
Tommy Kuchel, Tom and I have worked on some of these things 
together. He was on the Water Project Authority in California with 
me. As a matter of fact, he served longer than I did and gave me 
some excellent advice from time to time on how to get things done. 
And anything I may say in this statement with respect to the ad- 
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ministration does not apply to him, because he has joined in some of 
the things that the administration has not joined in. 

Senator, I welcome this opportunity to appear before you, and I 
want to express my thanks for the opportunity to speak on this bill. 
Someone sent it to me, and in the first year as Governor, I, of course, 
had to take cognizance of the great growth of our State in every way. 
You wonder, in Sacramento, as to how you can coordinate the various 
natural resources of this country. And when I saw your bill, I ad- 
dressed a letter to you telling you that I felt this was a fine way to 
do it. And so this opportunity that you are giving me to make this 
statement is appreciated. 

The new members of this committee are keenly aware of the im- 
portance of full resource development to the welfare of our Nation. 
An inventory and program for national resource development be- 
comes increasingly necessary with the addition of our two newest 
States and their different types and abundance of natural resources. 

This bill provides the method for coordinating information and 
policies which can lead to a sound and positive approach to the de- 
velopment of our natural resources. As I Thi 1ave already written Senator 
Murray, population is multiplying beyond any earlier estimates, and 
our needs for food, water, and other natural resources are spiraling. 
Nothing on the domestic scene is of greater importance to future 
generations of Americans than sound policies and effective programs 
to make use of our multitudinous natural resources, land, water, 
energy, air, minerals, forests, and fisheries. 

To illustrate, by 1950 in comparison to 1900 the American people 
were taking from the earth 214 times more bituminous coal; 314 times 
more iron ore; 4 times more zinc; 26 times more natural gas; and 30 
times more crude oil. Since 1900, the total withdrawal of water has 
doubled about every 25 years. 

Perhaps it will be helpful if I defer for a few minutes some com- 
ments on the importance of this legislation to the people of the entire 
Nation and speak more specifically about the West and the West’s role 
in the future of our country. This is the geographic area that offers 
the elbow room for population and economic expansion. Its proper 
development is vital to our survival as a world power. 

I have spent ry entire life in the West and I have witnessed what 
has been, and still continues to be, perhaps the greatest mass migra- 
tion of human beings in history. The West has been able to absorb 
this tremendous influx of new residents, not only because of its vast 
expanse of virgin lands, but also because of enlightened Federal in- 
vestment in its natural resources during the 1930’s and 1940’s. 

However, especially in the years since 1952, the Federal administra- 
tion’s perspective of the national necessity for w estward expansion 
appears to have become dim and distorted. ‘The pioneer has been re- 
placed by the budgeteer: High interest rates have become more im- 
portant than high dams. 

«The deyelopment of :the West--a great storehouse of natural re- 
sources—is'*a challenge and opportunity for the entire Nation. 
Ameri¢a’s booming: population demands more space for economic ex- 
pansion, for living area, and for recreation. Just space itself is an 
increasingly precious and scarce resource for human existence in this 
age of mounting urban density, air pollution, and traffic congestion. 
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And in Los Angeles and southern California, we have had a real 
problem of smog, and it has extended throughout the entire State, in 
most of the metropolitan areas, and surprisingly enough in some of 
the rural areas. 

Senator Grurentine. You have it in San Francisco, too, do you not? 

Governor Brown. Yes, we do; but not as much, because we have 
those prevailing westerlies. But we have a real smog problem in 
San Francisco, too. 

And the University of California at Riverside has make a study 
of the effect of smog upon vegetables and fruits, and there is a tre- 
mendous loss occasioned by reason of air pollution all over the State 
of California. The agricultural people do not think they are bothered 
by it, but as a matter of fact they can scientifically prove that that is 
happening, too. And it is a very expensive thing to get rid of, be- 
cause you have to attach to an automobile an expensive device. But 
that is another story. 

Already the country’s expanding population is spreading over the 
wide reach of the West. The census of our 11 Western States is grow- 
ing at almost twice the rate of that of the rest of the country. And 
this is just the beginning. 

Failure by the Federal Government to recognize and prepare more 
fully for this irrepressible westward movement could have disastrous 
economic and social effects on every section of the Nation. Preparing 
the West for the vast new populace certain to rise there is essential for 
a Nation whose population is expected to soar to 370 million within just 
50 years. There can be no relief from that situation if the basic de- 
velopment of the West is allowed to stagnate for lack of resource pro- 

ams. In the East, the South, and Midwest it would mean increas- 
ingly overcrowded urban areas and an ulitmate ceiling on national 
development. 

Fortunately, this need not happen. Federal investment in the water 
resources of the 11 Western States will pay huge dividends in terms 
of ample living space, agricultural land, and industrial expansion 
capable of sustaining an ever-growing citizenry. All of that will help 

rovide and spread the revenue base for the public services necessary 

or our increasingly complex society. Federal investment in the de- 
velopment of our water resources will also pay off by providing flood 
control which would save countless lives and prevent untold millions 
of dollars in property damage. Finally, it will stimulate to a tre- 
mendous degree a booming recreation industry that is contributing 
substantially to our national economy and can do so far more in the 
age of shorter working hours which lies ahead. 

It is simply good business for the Federal Government to recog- 
nize and invest in the vast potential of the West in the interest of the 
entire national economy. study based on Federal internal revenue 
collections reveals that farmers and townspeople on and in the vicinity 
of Western reclamation projects paid $340 million in income taxes 
during the 1958 fiscal year. A very sizable share of those payments 
came from nonfarm residents whose occupations stemmed from irriga- 
tion farming activities. Federal taxes from those areas alone have 
totaled $314 billion since 1940, 11 percent more than was spent for 
project construction since the start of the reclamation program in 
1902. These taxpayments are in addition to regular project repay- 
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ments which return, in the form of water and power revenues, 92 per- 
cent of the funds expended for reclamation projects. 

The benefits of western development are manifest for the entire 
Nation in private as well as public ways. Thus, a growing and pros- 
perous West provides a constantly expanding and more lucrative 
market for eastern industries. The $53 billion market of the Western 
States was three times the export market of the United States in 1956. 

For example, the turbines, the generators, the complex electrical 
equipment necessary for western waterpower projects spell jobs, 

rosperity, and a broader tax base in Schenectady, N.Y.; Gary, Ind.; 
ittsburgh, Pa.; and other eastern and midwestern manufacturing 
centers. ° 

Similar benefits also will accrue to the entire Nation as a result of 
informed and intelligent development of fish and wildlife programs, 
the proper use of our vast forests and rangelands and national and 
regional parks, throughout America. 

Important as this legislation is to the West, it is even more important 
to the entire Nation. It is essential if we are to meet the needs of 
our people during the next 50 years. They will not be met by the 
shortsighted policies of the past 7 years. Full employment of our 
people in the years ahead demands full employment of our natural 
resources. 

And may I at this point commend your committee, Senator Murray, 
for the farsighted attitude you have taken not only toward the devel- 
opment of our own Nation’s natural resources, but also in studying 
the relative rate of progress of the United States and other countries 
in resource development. 


I have in min persenieney the recent intensive study made by 


your committee and the Public Works Committee of the Senate of 
the water resource development programs of the Soviet Union. I 
would venture the prediction that, in the long run, the rate of develop- 
ment of our natural resources and of our productive capacity would 
have more effect on the standing of the United States among the 
nations of the world than our progress in missile development, for our 
storehouse of natural resources and our ability to use these resources 
wisely proce the real foundation for the strength and continued 
vigor of our Nation. 

We should bear in mind, too, that the so-called undeveloped nations 
of the world—nations which in most cases are not yet committed to 
the East or the West—may be more impressed by the manner and rate 
of development of our natural resources than our armed might. 

So, I commend your committee and the Public Works Committee 
for your study of the Russian program of water resource development. 
I have read your subcommittee’s report with great interest, yet also 
with great concern. It is most disturbing and disheartening to learn 
that the Russians’ present rate of growth in electric power capacity is 
faster than that of the United States. It is deplorable, too, to learn 
that the Russians have built bigger dams, bigger turbines, and longer 
and higher voltage transmission lines then we now have. 

For many years we took pride in the fact that Grand Coulee was 
the world’s largest dam. Today, a Russian dam already in operation 
has relegated Grand Coulee to the No. 2 position, and soon another 
Russian Dam will lower Grand Coulee to the third position. 
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It is significant that much of the Russians’ progress and the slip- 
page in our program have taken place during the period when our 
administration has expounded the backward-looking, unproductive 
“no new starts” policy—a policy which the administration has seen 
fit to reverse only this year as the elections approach. While the 
Russians, on their side of the Bering Sea, have proceeded with vigor 
in building massive dams and water resource projects, we have just 
begun, under the prodding of a Democratic Congress, to plan the giant 
Rampart Canyon project on our side of the Bering Sea, in Alaska. 

In the past we have not needed the example of the Russians or any 
other nation to think in big terms and act in big terms. I do not 
believe we need such examples today. The challenge is clearly here, if 
we but face up to it. In our great and expansive West, different time 
zones and different river flow conditions make obvious the need for 
interconnections of our regional power systems. We need extra high 
voltage transmission systems which will be operated on a common car- 
rier principle to transmit power generated by both public and private 
power utilities. Such long-distance transmission lines would not only 
make possible more effective utilization of our water resources, but 
also would provide for the best development and use of our fossil 
fuels. Yet, in the face of this crying need for giant transmission 
facilities, a recent report of the Bonneville Power Administration calls 
for a completely inadequate interconnection between the great North- 
west and northern California systems. 

I am convinced that the people of the West and the people of the 
Nation will not be satisfied with such myopic planning—planning that 
does no show faith in our future. This week, therefore, I am ordering 
the employment by the State of California of a consulting engineering 
firm to make a study of plans for a truly adequate extra high voltage 
transmission interconnection between the Bonneville Power and Cen- 
tral Valley systems. I am hopeful that other affected States will join 
in such astudy. I want to emphasize that I am in complete agreement 
with our neighbors in the Pacific Northwest that in building any tie 
line between our regions, first rights to any usable power should re- 
main in the region of origin for use by both public and private 
agencies. 

The need for planning and building high voltage regional inter- 
connections in the West—and, in fact, the entire country—is but one 
example of the need for the bill which is being discussed before your 
committee today. 

To summarize, Senate bill 2549 gives promise that future Federal 
resource programs will receive the national attention they deserve and 
it holds out the promise that resource development programs will be 
devised on a scale and scope that the Nations welfare demands. 

In closing I call your attention to this advice inscribed on the wal] 
behind the Speaker’s chair in the House of Representatives: 

Let us develop the resources of this land; call forth its powers; built up its 
institutions; promote all its great interests, and see whether we also in our 
day and generation may not perform something worthy to be remembered. 

And I have read your bill, and I think it will provide the coordina- 
tion that I am sure the Governors need, to know where to go in the 
inventory of our great natural resources. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Governor Brown, for your 
very efficient statement. Iam sure it will have the attention of every 
member of this committee and will be helpful to us in the study of our 
problems. We will expect to have contacts with you from time to time 
in the future in connection with these problems, and we want you to 
know that we appreciate your efforts and the fine attention you have 
given to the problems. 

Governor Brown. Thank you very much. 

Senator Gruentne. Governor Brown, I want to congratulate you 
on this very splendid presentation. I think you have gone to the 
heart of the nationwide problem. And I would like to ask you 
whether you do not think that resource development is essential 
wherever it may be under the flag to the development of our economy, 
to the increasing employment, to make way for the many new people 
that are coming out of schools and colleges looking for jobs; and that 
nothing is more essential than this kind of approach, which, as has 
been so well pointed out, was active during the 1920’s and 1930’s, but 
during the last 8 years has been practically abandoned. 

Governor Brown. Well, we in California are trying to do our part 
of the job. We have a water program out there. We are trying to 
sell a bond issue of $1,750 million to the people of our State. And 
we can do it; but we can do it only with the assistance of the Federal 
Government in connection with some of the programs that we have to 
undertake that are within the Federal area, such as the Central Valley 
project. And if we can work together, we will be able to take care 
of the growth of California, but 1f we do not, we will all be in very 
serious trouble. 

And all you have to do is look at that Central Valley project, run 
down the eastern side of the San Joaquin Valley, and see what has 
happened as they have moved in on the agricultural areas of southern 
California. They are moving up into Tulare and Fresno and Kern 
and Kings Counties. And if they did not have the vision—the peo- 

le, that is, that sponsored that Central Valley project, going back 
into the 1920’s and the 1930’s—we would be in very serious difficulty 
in California today. 

Now, with respect to the other Western States, I am not so familiar 
with the situation, but I am sure that the same thing applies there. 
We are going to have more people, and it takes so long to get these 
projects completed that if we do not begin now, we will be in really 
serious trouble. 

Senator Grugenine. Governor Brown, I was very much interested 
in your reference to our investigation of what the Russians are doing. 
You are quite right in saying that soon another dam will lower Grand 
Coulee to the third position; and then another dam to the fourth and 
another to the fifth. All of these dams are now in process of con- 
struction, and they will be completed before Rampart, at the rate at 
which is administration is proceeding. 

Perhaps you ought to know that ‘tase year, of course, there was 
nothing in the budget for Rampart, and we managed to get a small 
item produced which, when it finally went to the White House, in the 

ublic works bill, provided for the beginning of studies, an item of 
50,000. That was vetoed. And we would not have had it. Then 
the Congress revised the bill, cut it 214 percent; and again it was 
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vetoed. But fortunately, the veto was overriden, and so we got a 
start, with $48,750 for studies. 

This year the Corps of Engineers sent word they would like to 
have $350,000 to continue these studies. The administration’s budget 
contained an item for $75,000, one-fifth that amount. 

Well, now, at that rate of progress, instead of being able to com- 
plete the studies, as the Corps of Engineers would like to do, in 3 
years, it will take 15 years. What a contrast that is with what the 
Russians are doing. It is very ironic for us in Alaska to consider 
that but for the wisdom of William H. Seward, Alaska would be 
under Soviet Government administration, and the dam at Rampart 
would now be under construction full blast. We hate to think of 
that. We hate to think that a totalitarian system whose philosophy 
we despise is going ahead and doing a much better job than we are 
in that field and in other fields. 

Senator Kucuet. First of all, I want to say to my brother, Gov- 
ernor Brown, that I appreciate the generous comment he has made. 
He and I did serve together.on the Water Projects Authority under 
the administration of Earl Warren. I think it is correct to say that 
we approached the problem of supplying abundant water to the peo- 
ple of California on a nonpartisan basis, and that we made progress 
even in those days toward that goal. 

The Governor has given us a number of excellent points that merit 
study by this committee. 

Speaking as one member of the committee, I am very glad to en- 
dorse the study which he has announced will be made by a consulting 
engineering firm, and for my part I would like to have this commit- 
tee participate in precisely the same kind of study, because essentially, 
we in the West continue to face the problem of sufficient water and 
power for the expanding economy that is our unquestioned destiny. 

One of the purposes of the bill, Governor, in behalf of which you 
speak here today, is to provide the Chief Executive, any Chief Execu- 
ptt oe advice as to the best means by which that problem can be 
solved. 

I happen to be the vice chairman of the Senate Select Committee 
on Water Resources, and all across this country this last fall I par- 
ticipated in hearings on water shortages. How can the Government 
of the United States assist the people in caring for the problem of 
water shortages in the days ahead? ‘You, Governor, and I are two 
examples of men from different political parties whose State will be 
forever grateful to the Government of the United States for what it 
has done for our State. _ 

One of my illustrious predecessors, Hiram Johnson, carved for- 
ever his niche in the hall of fame when he finally successfully achieved 
passage of the Boulder Canyon Dam legislation—legislation which 
was vigorously and bitterly and sometimes unfairly opposed by peo- 
ple who did not want the Federal Government to participate in rec- 
lamation legislation. 

And yet today, in the part of California from which I come, south- 
ern California, were it not for the water and the electricity which 
Hoover Dam furnishes to the area south of the Tehachapi Mountains, 
we would be unable to maintain the rate of economic growth and the 
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exploding population which has made of that area in your and my 
State an chalionehia spectacle of progress. 

But it is also true on the other side of the mountains, because the 
Central Valley project represents the difference between economic life 
and economic death in northern California in the two central valleys. 

And so I simply say, so there will be no question of the basic views 
of us who want to continue to do our part to chip away at this prob- 
lem: Is it not true that one of the basic goals of the Government of the 
United States is, or at any rate ought to be, maximum Federal partici- 
pation in the solution of the water problems of the several States? 

Governor Brown. Well, I certainly think so. I can tell you that 
the task of a single State building a project like we are attempting to 
build is extremely difficult. And without the San Luis project, for 
example, it will be far more difficult. And I trust that in this Senate, 
Senator Kuchel, we will together be able to do what we can to see that 
the Federal side of that is put.over. 

You run into sectional and parochial differences in a State like 
California. Southern California wants guarantees of water. North- 
ern California feels once it goes over the Tehachapis they will never 
get it back at some future date, even though there is plenty of water 
to take care of all the people. And still you and I can remember, 
Senator, when we were all complaining that we had to go, hat in our 
hand, to the Federal Government to get aid in appropriations. And 
Iam trying to doit on a bipartisan basis in California. 

Senator Murdy, from your county, Orange, was the eoleader, and 
together we are working to put this bill over, in California. And I 
am trying to take it out of the realm of partisan politics in our State, 
so that it will not become a political issue, so that it will become an 
engineering, and a financial, and an economic thing. 

"Still you are fought on every side by people of little faith, who feel 
that you cannot afford $1,750 million, even though the annual budget 
of California is in excess of $2 billion now, and this money will be 
spent over a period of 24 years. 

I can tell you that your bill, as I read it—in coordination, Senator, 
with all of your cosigners, I notice that Senator Clair Engle, my 
other U.S. Senator, is on the bill, too—would provide, on a basis simi- 
lar to that of your economic report, a report on all of the natural 
resources of this land. 

I can only tell you: You do not know where to go. You do not 
know whether to go to Army Engineers or to go to the Interior De- 
partment or to a U.S. Senator. Where is the central agency? This 
bill will provide the executive, whoever he may be, with an inventory 
of what we have, and, I assume, will also advise what should be done. 
Then the Congress can make up their minds as to how far they want 
to go in any particular situation. 

Senator Gruentne. Governor Brown, did you by any chance notice 
on the front page of the New York Times this morning a story that 
the United States is planning to participate in a $1 billion develop- 
ment of the Indus River in India ? 

Governor Brown. No, I did not see that. 

Senator Gruenrna. Well, it seems to me one of the most ironic facts 
that power development is considered sacrosanct in 50 or 60 foreign 
countries, but almost impossible of achievement under our own flag. 
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That is one of the strangest paradoxes, which I find it difficult to 
comprehend. We are being told that this type of expenditure is 
sacrosanct, that it must not be questioned, that it must not be cut a 
nickel. But when we offer the same kind of a project for Americans, 
we are warned that it is inflationary, extravagant, and will tend to 
unbalance the budget. And I find it difficult to follow that. 

Governor Brown. I agree with you —100 percent. In these matters 
when people say you cannot afford them—I just feel you cannot afford 
not to do them, because they are creating great wealth. And with the 
private economy in this country growing and prosperous, it is my job, 
as Governor, and it seems to me it is your job as U.S. Senators, to see 
that the public plant is not run down. You have to keep the private 
economy moving along, as you move along to furnish us with the taxes 
and things. 

But as Governor, I want to see that our schools and our natural re- 
sources and our mental institutions and our prisons and reformatories 
are kept up, too, and that they are not permitted to decay. And that 
would happen, with people of little faith, if they do not move along. 

Taxes certainly have to be within the range of what we can pay. 
But we created taxes in California of about $175 million, and we were 
able to take care of a very substantial deficit that I took over. And in 
addition to that, we will be able to move ahead with new universities, 
new medical schools. In a State like Alaska you probably cannot 
afford a medical schoo] up there. You will want to send your bright 
young students down to California. And we cannot take care of them 
now. 

In the conference of Governors, the Governors of Wyoming and 
some of the other States, Far Western States, said they had to send 
their medical students to the East. In California, a rich State, we can 
take care of them. 

But another thing that is of great interest to me in this whole water 
development is that the big private utilities, Pacific Gas & Electric, 
Southern California Edison, are bringing in natural gas. They are 
spending $350 million to bring natural gas in from Canada. And as 

talk with their executives, they tell me they cannot sell that natural 
gas if we do not bring water alongside to furnish the people that are 
going to use their natural gas. So they are supporting our water pro- 
gram out there in California. 

But it gets awfully discouraging, believe me, when you have a 
quarrel between Alameda County and San Francisco County and the 
north and the south, and everybody saying, “What am I going to get 
out of it? What is in it for me?” And it is awfully hard to try to 
prove that the wealth ef the economy of one part of California is 
good for the rest. 

When I do get cooperation, like I have received from you, Senator, 
on every occasion, and from Senator Engle, in a committee such as 
this, it makes your job a little bit easier out there. 

Senator Kucuer. When my colleague, Senator Engle, first came 
to Washington, after his election last year, we had a talk, at which 
time we agreed that whatever partisan or political differences might 
arise from time to time, so far as problems affecting water in the State 
of California were concerned, as one excellent example, we were going 
to work together. 
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In that connection, let me ask you, Governor: Is it not true that the 
State water plan, which envisions ultimately an $11 billion expendi- 
ture by the people of our State—is it not true that that plan envisions 
a continuation of Federal participation and cooperation ¢ 

Governor Brown. That is right. We will spend $2 billion. We 
anticipate the Federal Government at the same time will spend an 
equal amount; that you will be moving along on the Folsom and the 
American River projects; that you will be moving along on your part 
of the work. : - 

And you take the present Central Valley project and the extension 
of that at San Luis. This will be an unusual experiment in partner- 
ship, of the Federal Government building it and the State of Cali- 
fornia building it. I think that is a good thing. I think we can do 
our job for industrial water and domestic water and provide agricul- 
tural water to some of the people alongside the ditch, and still the 
Federal Government can move ahead with theirs. I think it is a 
great thing. 

Senator Kucuext. Would you say that in your opinion favorable 
action in this session of the Congress on our San Luis Dam would 
be urgently necessary ? 

Governor Brown. Absolutely. If they do not pass that early in 
the session, or within 2 or 3 months, our whole water program can 
go down the drain. And the bad part of that is this: That if we fail 
in this bond issue in 1960, then we have to start all over again in 1961. 
And I will run up against those same sectional, not partisan, dif- 
ficulties—the same sectional difficulties, north versus the south, cities 
versus the mountains, the rural area versus the industrial area. 


But even assume that I am able to put it together. And a Governor 
has much more power right after he has been elected than he has 
at any subsequent date. ee am able to put it together, it will 


not go on the ballot until 1962. d for 2 years we will have to just 
stop. There will be nothing done. We will have to discharge the great 
department of water resources that we have built up. 

aybe it will be passed in 1962, but I see no reason why these people 
of little faith would support it then when they will not support it now. 
It will take us a year to get going again, and it will be 1964 or 1965. 
And they predict 

We’re trying to bring this into stages. We are trying to build this 
water program so that when they need it, when their pumping becomes 
uneconomic, we will have the water there to take care of them. And 
as the population in southern California and other parts of the State 
grows, we will have the water there to give them. 

It will just be tragic. I do not know what will happen. Here in 
California in this dry year we had certain areas run out of water. In 
* Morrow Bay that level is dropping all the time. And you could 

have a mass exodus of people in 1970 or 1971, and complete stagnation 
of growth, unless we move ahead in this. And I am trying to point 
that out to them, and I must confess that I get discouraged. at times. 

Senator Kucuet. I think it is most important that the Governor of 
our State has indicated, gentlemen, the supreme importance of con- 
gressional action this year on the San Luis legislation, which came out 
of this committee, I am most grateful to observe, unanimously, and 
which represents, in a word, a contribution in which both the State 
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and the Federal Government will participate to construct a great 
reservoir that would be utilized by both. 

Governor, by the same token, would you say that such legislation 
as my colleague and I have jointly sponsored with respect to the 
authorization of the Auburn Dam, another adjunct of the Central 
Valley project, represents also legislation that, in view of our tre- 
mendous growth in our State, needs fairly speedy consideration in 
the Congress ? 

Governor Brown. It certainly does. I certainly hope you move 
ahead with that one, too. 

Senator Kucuex. A great Senator, George Aiken, has commented 
that in his opinion reclamation projects represent capital investments. 
I am sure that my colleagues and I on this committee agree with that 
statement, and I am sure my friend the Governor of California does. 

They represent in truth something that is permanent and some- 
thing that constitutes an investment in America’s future. 

Governor Brown. They certainly do. That Central Valley proj- 
ect—every time I see the payments that are made and the wealth that 
it has created and the happiness that it has given to so many people, 
I look at the vision of those that created it, and I only hope that we 
are competent and capable of the same vision. 

Senator Kucnen. Just two more short questions. I do not want 
to take too much of your time. 

No. 1, so far as 1 am concerned, I am prepared to make recreation 
one of the multipurposes available to Federal reclamation projects, 
and I am sure on that basis also there is a complete unanimity of 
feeling between the two of us. 

With respect to the problem of salinity control in such a project as 
the Central Valley project, would you suggest that that be given study 
by our committee here ? 

Governor Brown. Yes; I certainly would. You are referring par- 
ticularly to the delta region? Is that what you are referring to? 

Senator Kucuen. Yes. 

Governor Brown. Yes; we certainly will have to do that, because 
with the creation of these dams, there will be a movement of salt up 
into the delta that could ruin some tremendously valuable lands. 
And the project will not be built until we make the studies, and any 
studies that you might make would be certainly valuable, and we 
appreciate them. We would appreciate it very much. 

Senator Kucner. I close by suggesting, Mr. Chairman, that 
wherever possible the studies that our great committee undertakes 
here be dovetailed in and synchronized with, or at least be grounded 
in, cooperation with any similar studies which might be made by one 
of our reclamation States in the West. 

The Cuatrman. I think that we would all agree on that. It seems 
to me that that is entirely reasonable and the proper way to proceed. 

Senator Kucnet. Thank you, Governor. 

Governor Brown. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The CHatrMan. We certainly want to express our appreciation to 
you for being here today. 

Governor Brown. I hope you are successful, Senator. 


52421—60—4 
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The Cuatrman. Your appearance will have a very fine effect on the 
members of our committee, and we will expect to have contact with 
you from time to time. 

In addition to the testimony by Governor Brown, two Senators 
desired to address the committee this morning. Unfortunately, other 
business of the Senate prevents them from Tein here at this time. 
However, I have the statements that they wish to make and, to assure 
that the committee has the benefit of these constructive comments, I 
read them on behalf of the Senators. 

The senior Senator from Nevada, Mr. Bible, is a valued member of 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. Senator Bible also is a 
cosponsor of the resources and conservation bill (S. 2549). 

n the fields of water resources and minerals and mining, as well as 
in grazing, forests, public lands, and recreation, Senator Bible has 
taken informed and constructive leadership. 

Senator Bible’s views will, I am sure, bi very helpful to the com- 
mittee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALAN BIBLE, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF NEVADA, PRESENTED BY SENATOR MURRAY 


Senator Bree. Mr. Chairman, when last year you afforded me and 
29 other Senators an opportunity to join you in the introduction of 
S. 2549, the Resources and Conservation Act of 1960, I did so with the 
worried thought in mind that now, as never before, this Government 
must take every step possible to make certain that upon the cataloging, 
inventorying, and proper use of our natural resources depended the 


future of America as the first-rate power in this world. My concern 
extended beyond the mere necessities of today but into a future that 
can be well fraught with the same dangers which have faced great 
civilizations before us. 

Since that time the wisdom of this proposal has been dramatically 
demonstrated to us by the results of the special committee appointed to 
carry out the instructions embraced in Senate Resolution 248 by evalu- 
ating the water and power resources of the U.S.S.R. The committee’s 
report, as so well presented by its very able members, not only in writ- 
ten form but orally and in pictures, brings a vivid awareness of the 
industrial might of those with whom we may have to compete for our 
very existence in the not too distant future. 

That we have been outproduced in the field of rockets and missiles 
is evident. That we should have the same fate befall us in the develop- 
ment of our natural resource potential could well be fatal. 

It is obvious, therefore, that we must utilize every facility that we 
have available, and we have many, to meet this challenge. 

To my mind, this bill points the way to a coordinated effort, on the 
part of all agencies, both public and private, to funnel into one central 
clearinghouse all of the information and material to permit the proper 
judging of our position so that proper planning as to its best use can 

ad. 

I do note, however, that in section 3(1) in which are enumerated 
those natural resources with which we are to be concerned, those lying 
beneath the surface of the earth are conspicuously absent. Perhaps 
in view of the attitude of the past administrations any inclusion of 
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studies to determine the location, extent, and availability of the min- 
eral resources would be purely academic. Repeated attempts by this 
committee and its distinguished chairman to provide for the protec- 
tion of our country in that most vital field have met with continuous 
and consistent rebuff by the executive department. I feel, however, 
that despite the tragic history of the mining industry in its relation 
with the Government, we should not lose sight of the fact that even- 
tually we will triumph and this particular field, upon which the might 
of the United States depends, will receive the same consideration as do 
the other factors that we are considering here. 

I have one further thought, Mr. Chairman, and it is this: I am 
fully aware that this committee has available for its use some of the 
best brains in the respective fields with which we are concerned. 
Rather than set up a new committee, with a new staff, would it not be 
better to include within the scope of the present committee the duties 
which are assigned under section 5(a) of the proposal and to utilize 
the wide experience and knowledge of our staff members in carrying 
out the mandates of the bill, without the additional expense that would 
result from further duplication of personnel required by the forma- 
tion of anew committee? Certainly no one is better informed or more 
capable of directing this work than our distinguished chairman whose 
foresight and concern have resulted in this matter being before us 
here today. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Bible, as always, has made very worth- 
while suggestions that will have careful consideration of the com- 
mittee. I appreciate the constructive support of the senior Senator 
from Nevada. 

The senior Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Humphrey) also is a 
cosponsor of the resources and conservation bill (S. 2549). Senator 
Humphrey has always been in the forefront of conservation of natural 
resources, and he has taken an active role in behalf of water resources, 
forests, and recreation. 

I know that Senator Humphrey’s comments will deal with points 
that warrant full consideration in connection with the bill that is 
before us (S. 2549). Because other business of the Senate detains 
Senator Humphrey, I read his statement for him at this time: 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA, PRESENTED BY SENATOR MURRAY 


As one of the Senators sponsoring the Resources and Conservation 
Act of 1960, S. 2549, I should like to confine my remarks to a few basic 
points which appear to me essential to the objectives of this legislative 
proposal, 

Our resource conservation programs which have developed over the 
past half century have been erected to meet the needs of a growing 
Nation faced with the necessity for better husbandry of nature’s great 
endowment. This is the way we do these things in a democratic 
nation. But we have faced a serious slowing down and disorganization 
of our conservation effort during the present decade which fails to 
meet the challenges of our mounting demands placed upon our re- 
sources by increasing population and world responsibilities. In fact, 
our public forests, minerals, waterpower sites, and even wildlife 
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refuges have been considered fair game for those who do not have the 
public interest uppermost in their minds. 

The time has come for a reappraisal and the focusing of greater at- 
tention on our overall resource position and the programs which are 
designed for the conservation of our soils, waters, forests, minerals, 
and wildlife. The scattering of our various Federal programs among 
a number of departments makes any comprehensive understanding of 
their operation in relation to the resources themselves an extremely 
difficult task. This atomized treatment by the Federal Government of 
natural programs stands in contrast to those States which have single 
conservation departments charged with the responsibility of con- 
ducting all matters in this field. 

Therefore, I feel strongly that any effort to bring together compre- 
hensive information on our natural resources problems, programs, and 
policies such as is proposed in S. 2549 will contribute greatly to a 
clearer understanding on the part of our people, the Congress, and the 
administration. And we will be in a far better position to weigh the 
advice and suggestions of the specialists and-expert advisers than we 
are able to at present. 

In connection with the introduction of my Youth Conservation 
Corps bill which the Senate considered and passed this past year, 
I obtained assistance from independent expert conservationists on the 
total backlog of work needed to bring our resource base up to par. 
I was surprised to learn that the total cost of complete soil, forest, 
watershed, pollution treatment, recreational area development, and 
wildlife programs over a 10-year period would cost just one-half of 1 
year’s outlay for our defense programs; 2 years’ interest on the public: 
debt would pay the whole conservation bill. 

This is one type of information which the Congress and the adminis- 
tration could expect from the Joint Committee on Resources and Con- 
servation and the Council of Resources and Conservation which would 
be established by this bill. Their reports would supply a better knowl- 
edge of where we stood each year with our natural resources budget, 
what our needs were, and what policies would best meet. them. We 
would have a basis for comparing the specific items set forth in the 
President’s budget against the future needs, and we could measure past 
accomplishments more accurately. 

We cannot, however, expect that all of our resource management 
problems will be solved with the passage of this legislation.. Reconsid- 
eration of earlier Hoover Commission proposals for a more efficient 
grouping of our dispersed resource conservation and development pro- 
gram is long overdue so that not only the planning efforts as embodied 
in this bill, but also the administration of the programs themselves. 
would assure better integration of our efforts. Our forests, soils, 
water, and wildlife are an integrated inseparable natural complex. 

. The Cuatrman. Senator Humphrey has given us some very worth- 
while and stimulating ideas. I appreciate the support and helpful 
comments by the senior Senator from Minnesota. 

That concludes the hearing for today, 

(Whereupon, the hearing was recessed, to reconvene Thursday,. 
January 28, 1960.) 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 28, 1960 
U. S. Senate, 


CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 3110, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. James E. Murray (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

Present : Tenakoee Murray, Moss, and Long of Hawaii. 

Present also: Benton J. Stong and E. D. Eaton, professional staff. 

The Cuarrman. The hearing will come to order, please, to resume 
the hearings on the resources and conservation bill, S. 2549. 

I am pleased to welcome the junior Senator from Michigan, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Senator Philip Hart. 

enator Hart, early in this career in the Senate, identified himself 
with sound and comprehensive programs of development and conser- 
vation of natural resources. He is one of the original cosponsors of 
- bill now before us, S. 2549, the Resources and Conservation Act - 
of 1960. 

Senator Hart, you have demonstrated that your interests in resource 
matters are national in viewpoint and in understanding. 

In addition, naturally, you are especially qualified to present the 
matter with respect to the Lake States and the manufacturing States 
of the North Central and Atlantic coast areas. 

We will be pleased to hear you now, Senator Hart. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PHILIP HART, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Senator Harr. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for your in- 
vitation and permission for me to testify this morning. 

You have already spoiled the secret by having identified me as an 
original cosponsor of the bill. It comes as no surprise that I appear 
here this morning in support of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you 
and your committee today in support of S. 2549, which you introduced 
last summer. 

The aspect of this bill which seems to me especially important is its 
coordinating function. This far as a nation we have developed our 
natural resources piece by piece, area by area, or, at the most, river 
basin by river basin. 

A multiplicity of Federal, State, and local agencies have gone at 
the job in spasmodic fashion with overlapping and sometimes even 
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conflicting purposes. This type of resource development makes no 
sense in the age of today. The times call for orderly development of 
our natural resources for their fullest utilization. A mechanism must 
be created which will permit us to take an overall look at what we have 
and what we need, and which will help us make the best possible 
choices between conflicting needs. 

As I see it, your bill creating a council of resources and conservation 
advisers in the White House and a joint committee on resources and 
conservation in the Congress, will permit us to make this overall 
appraisal and these important choices. 

secondly, the bill will enable all sections of the country to have 
their resources and their developmental needs placed in national 
focus alongside those of all the other sections. 

I know, for example, that those of you from the great West feel, 
and quite rightly, that you have an unlimited future if sufficient water 
and power can be combined with your other resources, 

Those of us in other sections of the country, including the Middle 
West, are waking up to the fact that we, too, have an enormous stake 
in resource development. 

Up until now our case has not been as dramatic as that of the arid 
and semiarid areas where it was obvious that if people were to live 
there, dams and reservoirs had to be built. 

Yet it becomes clearer every day that the industrial regions of the 
so-called humid Middle West and East have resource development 
problems of their own which, though somewhat different in character, 
give every sign of becoming as pressing as those of the West. 

Water pollution control, without which our streams and rivers will 
be of little or no use to us, is assuming major importance. Every 
knowledgeable assessment of our needs in this field indicates that we 
are failing to make a full attack on this problem. 

Our population expansion in this part of the country requires of 
necessity that we step up this effort. 

Many other aspects of resource development daily are assuming new 
importance to us east of the Mississippi—water for irrigation, water 
for municipal use, proper forest and mineral management and devel- 
opment, as examples. 

But looking to the future, as this bill happily permits us to do, 
it seems to me that recreation may well become a resource benefit of 
highest priority. 

We hear the scientists talk of developing economically feasible ways 
to salvage brackish and saline water for drinking and other municipal 
purposes. We read of wondrous new potentials for power. In one 
field after another we are coming up with discoveries and inventions 
which free us from dependence on familiar sources. 

But there are no known or foreseeable substitutes for hiking and 
camping; swimming and boating, hunting and fishing, mountain 
climbing and skiing, and these require the maitenance of recreational 
lands and waters reasonably adjacent to our burgeoning industrial 
areas. 

At the very period when there are more and more people, all of 
them having more and more leisure time, and more than ever before 
wanting to refresh themselves from the strain and fatigue of today’s 
living by enjoying spots of unspoiled natura] beauty, at this very time 
we are bulldozing miles of trees and meadows for highways and hous- 
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ing developments; we are building factories on our remaining shore- 
lines. We are polluting our streams and our beaches. ; 

Without straining imaginations, I think we can foresee the time, 
not far distant, when we in the East will prize natural resources for 
recreation as highly as we have valued them for their use by industry, 
by agriculture, and by municipalities. : 

For these reasons I am gratified that S. 2549 is so specific in its 
inclusion of our recreational, wildlife, and scenic resources in the 
scope of the bill. 

My own State of Michigan is particularly favored in terms of water, 
forests, and abundant wildlife. This helps make it a good place to 
live, and we are a rapidly growing State; save one, the most rapidly 
growing State east of the Mississippi River. 

It also make it a good vacation land, and this brings us visitors from 
all over the Nation, whom we welcome. 

But we are increasingly aware that only the wisest management 
of our resources, with the coordinated cooperation of Federal, State, 
and local governments, and private groups, will preserve it that way 
for future generations. 

S. 2549 permits us to look at all resources needs in all parts of the 
Nation a to formulate programs in the light of this knowledge. 

In my opinion, we will all be the better for its passage. 

I congratulate again the distinguished chairman for its introduc- 
tion, se I hope your committee will see fit to report it favorably at 
an early date. 

Again, sir, thank you and Senator Long for the opportunity to 
make this brief statement. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Senator Hart, for your very able state- - 
ment. I think it will be a great help to us in studying the program 
we are about to undertake. I am sure the other Members of the Sen- 
ate will read it with great interest. 

Senator Harr. Thank you very much. Also, Mr. Chairman, as 
you know, the able Governor of the State of Michigan, Hon. G. Men- 
nen Williams, was scheduled to appear before this committee at the 
beginning of the hearing. Unfortunately State business of extreme 
urgency prevented this. Governor Williams has given much attention 
to resource matters. With your permission, I would like to read it 
now. [Reading:] 


STATEMENT OF HON. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, GOVERNOR OF 
MICHIGAN, PRESENTED BY SENATOR HART 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to endorse and support 
the resources and conservation bill, S. 2549, introduced by you and 
cosponsored by 30 other Senators. ; 

The State of Michigan has an important interest in natural resource 
development and conservation, and so too, the entire Nation has a 
vital interest. Natural resources are the very bone and sinew of our 
economy, their full development and wise conservation are essential 
to the well-being of the people, and to national strength in foreign 
relations. 

There is urgent need in the United States for vigorous progress 
in public and private development of natural resources. Bold and 
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imaginative programs are needed to match the pace set by the un- 
precedented expansion of population and production, and by the 
Communist economic challenge. 

Increasing population and per capita consumption require vastly 
greater amounts of the products of farms, forests, and mines, but 
development and conservation of basic natural resources lag far 
behind these requirements. In many areas, important resources are 
in short supply, and the Nation is rapidly approaching a situation 
in which inadequate resource development may restrict production and 
lower living standards. 

This aspect of the present chaotic and inadequate management of 
natural resources strikes most dangerously at the welfare of the 
State of Michigan and the other industrial areas of the Nation. It 
is this aspect of resource development and conservation that I shall 
emphasize first. 

High levels of employment are essential to preserve and improve 
the economic welfare of our citizens, and also to maintain the financial 
basis for State and local governments. Each year, our growing 
a ona increases the labor force, each year more citizens are 
ooking to industry for employment opportunities, and also looking 
to State and local governments for schools, roads, water and sewage 
systems, and the other government services. 

To meet these needs we must have full employment, and this means 
abundant supplies of materials—forest products, minerals, agricul- 
tural products, abundant good-quality water, and low-cost energy. 
As shortages threaten to limit the flow of materials, or as scarcities 
threaten to raise their cost, industrial production would be threatened, 
employment would be curtailed, and State and local governments 
would be damaged. 

In the United States we have fallen into an easy but false assur- 
ance of ever-abundant resources. We have not recognized that the 
seemingly limitless supplies of raw materials are not an automatic 
endowment that is ours without care, management, development, and 
conservation. 

Yet only this fall, in a hearing at Detroit before the Senate Select 
‘Committee on Water Resources, facts showed how narrow is the 
margin between available good quality water and the requirements 
of municipalities and industries. Water resource problems are be- 
coming increasingly critical throughout the country, and many locali- 
ties in all sections are inadequately served with a dependable water 
supply of suitable quality. This is true even on the shores of the 
Great Lakes as is evident in the Detroit metropolitan area, many 
other cities of the industrial region and in our agricultural areas where 
irrigation is starting to deplete our rivers. 

The water supply crisis 1s sharpened by the rapid increase in the 
amount of water used. Present use will double in the next 25 years. 

The increased need for water runs head on into the fact that nearly 
all readily available water of suitable quality is now in use. 

Because human and economic warfare throughout the Nation de- 
pend on abundance of good water, major emphasis must be given by 
industry and by all levels of government to matching water supplies 
and water requirements.. The Federal Government has a major re- 
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sponsibility for leadership and action in meeting the water resource 
crisis. 

Additional water requirements can be met by conservation and co- 
ordination of uses, increased reuse of water and increased waste water 
salvage, desalination, evaporation reduction, and other new processes 
for increasing the usable supply. 

The facts about water show also that there can be plenty for those 
increased requirements, but that major water resource development 
programs are needed to make it available to the communities and in- 
dustries that need it. These development programs, estimated to in- 
volve billions of dollars of expenditures, will have to be started soon 
in order to have the water supplies ready by the time they are needed. 
The price tag in Michigan alone is estimated at $900 million in the 
next 10 years. 

Flood control is urgent in all sections of the country. Many local- 
ities are subject to flood hazards to life and property. Exposure to 
flood dangers continuously becomes greater due to increased urbaniza- 
tion and more intensive industrial and rural use of land. 

Continuous improvement of our inland waterways, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, the Coastal Waterway, and other navigation channels and 
facilities is needed to provide access to modern economical waterborne 
transportation for inland areas. 

Rivers and lakes must be kept clean, or be made as clean as past abuse 
will now permit. This is essential for healthful human consumption 
and recreation uses, and it is essential also for use by industry. Water 
quality management, including pollution abatement, is becoming the 
Nation’s most urgent water problem. 

We have been warned that in the next several decades about one- . 
third or more of our forest lands are expected to be converted into 
cropland to produce food for the growing population, or they will be 
cleared for highways, airports, defense sites, or new urban communi- 
ties. This means the loss of timber production at the very time when 
expanding industrial production requires more forest products, and, 
when expanding population needs more lumber for new homes. It 
means, also, loss of great recreational areas that are almost as im- 
portant for the growing population. 

In my State of Michigan and in neighboring States there is a pos- 
sible answer to this. Throughout the Lake States are millions of 
acres of neglected forest lands that with proper care and manage- 
ment could replace the forests that will be converted into cropland, 
airports, and housing developments. These neglected forest lands 
of the Lake States surely deserve a high priority for resource develop 
ment and conservation programs, but regrettably the attention they. 
receive now is wholly inadequate to make them useful in time for the 
Nation’s needs. 

My State of Michigan also has mineral resources that can be of great 
national significance. These mineral reserves will be usable when we: 
have developed improved metallurgical processes for handling them, 
and for this we need to have full-scale research programs. In Michi- 
gan, there are a number of well-equipped and well-staffed researcli 
institutions that are experienced in this type of program. Regret- 
tably, there is not now adequate attention to development of the new 
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processes that are needed to make the mineral reserves usable when 
needed to maintain a full production economy. 

Adequate supplies of energy are essential to maintenance of full 
employment, high levels of production, and satisfactory living stand- 
ards. There is national concern in assuring abundant electric power 
generation and distribution at rates consistent with widespread use. 

Power supphes can be significantly improved by enlarged regional 
transmission systems linking together large size generation stations 
of high efficiency. 

The welfare of the country requires complete utilization of power 
opportunities. Where private enterprise is prepared to render such 
maximum service, it should be encouraged to do so under Government 
regulation to insure fair enjoyment and prices. Where private enter- 
prise is unable or unwilling to undertake such maximum service, 
Government must be ready to do so in order to insure adequate power. 

Increased efforts are needed in development of practical methods 
for electric energy generation: by means of nuclear materials. The 
public interest must be protected in the distribution of the energy 
generated by nuclear facilities that utilize Government processes or 

overnment financing. 

Outdoor recreation is an important element of healthy life, and 
this country’s resources should provide fur it in all sections of the 
Nation. There should be reasonably accessible opportunities for hik- 
ing and camping, swimming and boating, sport hunting and fishing, 
enjoyment of the natural landscape and native animals, skiing and 
other winter sports, and the many other means of balancing the ten- 
sions of modern living. 

Each year, in every section of the country there is a great increase 
in the recreational use of publicly owned resources, and it is evident 
that they are inadequate for the further increased use resulting from 
more people and more leisure time. 

There is need for substantial enlargement of the recreational re- 
sources available to the public. The need is especially acute in the 
populous areas of the eastern seaboard, the Lake States, and in the 
vicinity of other metropolitan concentrations. 

Extension of suburban communities and industrial and resort de- 
velopments are rapidly diminishing the opportunities to establish 
new recreational sites within reasonably ready access to population 
concentrations. It is important that prompt action be taken to pre- 
serve the remaining sites wherever they are still available. 

Shoreline areas are especially important for public recreation and 
for their scenic and wildlife values. Special programs are needed 
to develop these locations as a permanent national asset. 

Michigan and other States have a great stake in enactment of the 
resources and conservation bill (S. 2549). This is because it can 
contribute to a sound and coordinated program essential to the welfare 
of our citizens. 

In that connection, Mr. Chairman, a principal suggestion that I 
offer for improving the effectiveness of the bill has to do with the 
functions of State and local governments. There should be, in my 
judgment, a clear and specific recognition of the important partici- 
pation of State and local governments in the findings and recommen- 
dations of the Council of Conservation Advisers to the President, 
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and of the joint committee of the Congress. I am confident that the 
broad experience of the members of this committee and their back- 
g s in public affairs makes unnecessary any further emphasis 
of this point. 

As 1 view it, the mechanisms of the council and the joint com- 
mittee as established in the bill (S. 2549) provide the basis for the 
State and local government participation that. 1 recommend. It 
appears that each one has opportunity to establish appropriate ad- 
visory groups representative of State and local governments. So 
I do not propose change in the language of the bill but rather I urge 
an emphasis in its application so as to bring into play the considera- 
tions that I have discussed with you today. 

Mr. Chairman, I have touched only generally on a few of the more 
obvious resource development and conservation problems, and I have 
spoken particularly of those that affect my own State of Michigan. 
Technical men in these fields can greatly amplify my observations. 
This committee from its broad experience in the resource needs of 
the entire Nation undoubtedly can enlarge on the examples that I 
have cited. But it is helpful to you, I trust, to have the viewpoint of 
State and local governments that I have expressed today. 

In closing, permit me to express the conviction that the potential 
resources of this Nation, if wisely managed and conserved, can provide 
the basic materials for meeting most human and economic needs far 
into the future. This can be accomplished by planned development 
and management of natural resources with coordination of govern- 
mental and private operations to attain multiple-purpose objectives. 
While there is still time, even though it is only a brief time, such 
planned and coordinated resource management must move ahead ener- - 
getically to make up for lost years. 

Inventive thinking, improved methods, and new technologies can 
open whole new worlds in resource use. Public expenditures in sup- 
port of growth are a traditional and essential part of our economy, 
and they are needed to stimulate private endeavors. 

The present administration has suppressed urgently needed resource 
conservation and development activities. It has evaded responsibility, 
and it has hidden under the misleading pretext of budget balancing. 
The “no new starts” policy is a refuge of the fainthearted that would 
trap this Nation into continuing underdevelopment of its resources, 
lost production, and lost opportunities for conservation. 

Public expenditures for resource development, like private ones, are 
investments that enlarge the productive capability of the Nation, that 
enhance the conditions of daily living, and that return their cost many 
times over by contributions to national wealth, as well as by increasing 
Federal, State, and local tax revenues. 

There is need for an administration with enlightened understanding 
and with confidence in the future of America. There is need for the 
guidance that will be provided by the proposed Resources and Con- 
servation Act of 1960. I urge its early enactment. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

That concludes Governor Williams’ statement. 

The Cuatrman. That statement is a valuable contribution to this 
hearing. I appreciate the comprehensive approach that is taken by 
Governor Williams and his suggestion relative to the important role 
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of State and local governments in the work of the proposed Council 
and Joint Committee on Resources and Conservation. 

I am encouraged by Governor Williams’ statement that he considers 
the bill (S. 2549) provides adequately for participation of State and 
local governments. 

The next witness will be Mr. Herbert Eagon, director, department 
of natural resources, State of Ohio. 

Before proceeding with your testimony, Mr. Eagon, I should like to 
make a brief observation here. 

Soon after introduction of the resources and conservation bill, I was 

tified to receive a letter of endorsement and support from the 
distinguished Governor of the State of Ohio, the Honorable Michael 
iSalle. 

Governor DiSalle has a distinguished record of accomplishment in 
a broad range of public affairs in both Federal and State Govern- 
ments, and this gives special significance to his comments. 

Governor DiSalle advised me that it is not possible for him to ap- 

r before the committee in person because of the press of State 
usiness at this time. However, he has designated a very able member 
of his official family to represent him. 

Mr. Herbert Eagon, director of conservation for the State of Ohio, 
is known as a leader in the technical fields of natural resources and 
conservation generally. He has given outstanding administration to 
a unified program for Ohio. 

It is helpful to the committee to have your statement both on your 
own behalf, and as Governor DiSalle’s representative, Mr. Eagon. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT EAGON, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES, STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Eacon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Herbert Eagon, di- 
rector of the department of natural resources in the State of Ohio, and 
a member of the cabinet of Gov. Michael V. DiSalle. 

The Governor has asked that I convey his greetings to the members 
of the committee, and has authorized me to say that the testimony I 
am about to present has been reviewed and approved by him. 

We are in accord with the intent and objectives of S. 2549 as we 
understand them, and we favor its enactment. 

I own and live on a farm in central Ohio. From the end of World 
War ITI until I became director of natural resources 3 years:ago, I was 
a full-time farmer, except for 2 years of military service during the 
Korean conflict. 

I have served as a supervisor of my local soil conservation district, 

an officer of the Ohio Federation of Soil Conservation Districts, the 
National Association of Soil Conservation Districts, and as a farmer 
member and chairman of the Ohio Soil Conservation Committee. 

. Before that, I was a bricklayer and building contractor. 

I have been an enthusiastic-hunter and fisherman as long as I 
can remember. aa 

As the Senator has pointed out, Ohio has a unified department of 
natural resources, which includes the several agencies of the State 
concerned with the development, conservation, and wise use of both 
renewable and nonrenewable resources. 
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Its several divisions are forestry, geological survey, lands and soil, 
parks, reclamation, and in this case, strip mine reclamation, shore 
erosion, water, watercraft, and wildlife. 

Since the establishment of the department in 1949 Ohio has made 
considerable progress in coordinating the efforts of these ncies, 
and in eliminating overlapping functions, and duplication of effort. 

The administration of resource matters in Ohio is not influenced 
by partisan considerations. The fact that the present director was 
appointed by a former governor, and is a member of the minority 

arty, has proved no obstacle to the establishment of mutual con- 
fidence and the best of working relations between the department 
and the present chief executive. 

Opportunities: We believe there are many undeveloped opportuni- 
ties for cooperation and coordination between Federal agencies deal- 
ing with resource matters, and between the Federal Government 
and the States, local governmental agencies, and private enterprise. 

We believe these opportunities can be developed in a manner which 
will provide benefits to the Federal agencies, the States, and to all 
of the people of the Nation. 

Furthermore, we believe these improvements can be achieved with- 
out overall increases in expenditures of public funds. The following 
are cited as examples: 

1. Conservation reserve and wildlife: While agricultural sur- 

luses plague the economy, 25 million hunters and fishermen 
find it ever increasingly more difficult to find a place to pursue 
their favorite forms of recreation. 

Lands diverted even temporarily from agricultural production, 
if properly managed, could fulfill this need with advantages to agri- 
cultural interests, recreational interests, the individual landowner, 
and the taxpayer. 

2. Pothole drainage and migratory waterfowl: Large numbers 
of citizens have indicated their displeasure with programs that 
encourage and assist private landowners in drainage potholes in 
the North Central States, and the consequent elimination of 
nesting areas for migratory waterfowl. 

An alternative which would offer comparable benefits to the land- 
owner for preserving and improving these nesting areas should be 
found, thereby avoiding further increases in agricultural surpluses, 
and improving waterfowl habitat. 

3. Flood control, water resources, and recreation: While some 
improvement has been noted in recent years, there is still inade- 
quate coordination between agencies to insure that flood control 
projects are designed so as to provide multiple benefits in the 
form of water supply and recreational opportunities. 

If I may depart from the prepared statement at this point, we 
have a typical example of this in progress in the State at the present 
time, the so-called Tom Jenkins Reservoir, built primarily as a flood 
control project a number of years ago, the land was purchased by 
the State. 

The impoundment was created by the Corps of Engineers and at 
the present time the State is building a water supply facility with 
a pipeline 20 miles in length that will provide potable water from 
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this reservoir for seven communities where water is of poor condition 
because of the acid produced from abandoned mines. 

4, Pollution abatement, water resources, and recreation : Closer 
coordination is needed between agencies dealing with pollution 
control, water resources, and recreation. Methods of waste dis- 
posal now under consideration or in use, constitute a threat to the 
future usefulness of ground and surface water resources in some 
areas. 

Production of coal and other essential minerals sometimes results 
in the release of toxic chemicals into streams and ground water sources. 
Without adequate measures to safeguard water resources, an area 
may be rendered untenable for the industries and the people whose 
presence creates the demand for the coal and other minerals. 

5. Forest, soil, and recreation: Large areas of abandoned and 
submarginal farmlands, now idle, should be reforested. In 
many such areas, the best use of the lands is the production of trees. 

Means should be found to accelerate reforestation, thereby reduc- 
ing agricultural surpluses, reducing erosion and the silting in of 
reservoirs, providing additional recreational opportunities, and im- 
proving the economic potential of the area for the future. 

6. Health, welfare, and recreation: The maintenance of men- 
tal hospitals and correctional institutions requires huge expendi- 
tures on the part of the States and the Federal Government. 

It is believed that improved opportunities for outdoor recreational 
activities can serve as a preventative and reduce the requirement for 
expensive therapy. 

7. Watershed development: While various agencies are con- 
cerned with watersheds for flood control, water supply, protec- 
tion of agricultural lands, navigation, or the production of 
power, no adequate program for watershed development in all 
of its aspects has yet been achieved. Every farm, every munici- 
pality, every mine, powerplant, and paper mill is in a watershed. 
Maximum benefits will accrue only where plans for development 
include appropriate consideration of the physical character of 
the watershed, and all of the interests within it. 

8. Highways and resources: In the essential highway program 
now in progress, there is need for greater coordination to protect 
and enhance resource values in areas adjacent to new highway 
construction. Highway fills can sometimes be used to create im- 
poundments for water supply and recreation. 

Conversely, sites needed for future impoundments may be rendered 
forever unavailable, improperly designed bridges may cause new flood 
hazards, obstacles to the drainage of fertile farmlands may be created, 
and other resources destroyed or rendered inaccessible. 

I would like to add one more point in connection with flood con- 
trol and flood plain zoning. 

As the Senator may recall, just 1 year ago Ohio suffered the most 
disastrous flood in 50 years. It was found that much of the damage 
was the result of encroachment of.vulnerable installations, housing, 
et cetera, on the normal flood plains of streams where the computa- 
tions of hydrologists and engineers clearly indicated that periodic 
flooding could be anticipated. 
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I believe that staff members of the Tennessee Valley Authority re- 
cently made a study on the subject which indicated that in flood pro- 
tection we have been losing ground faster than we have been gaining 
despite the tremendous expenditures, 

We believe that flood protection from dams, levees or other engi- 
neering works should be coupled with zoning of flood plains to pre- 
vent the encroachment on them of vulnerable installations. 

We believe the proposed Resources and Conservation Act of 1960 
offers a new and better approach to the difficult problem of coordinating 
the efforts of many agencies and interests for the general welfare. 

We subscribe to the declaration of policy contained in section 2, with 
particular emphasis on the reference to cooperation with State and 
local governments and private property owners. 

Section 3 provides the means by which to focus the attention of the 
President, as well as the Congress and the people of the Nation, upon 
this essential aspect of national strength and prosperity, by provid- 
ing for an annual report on resources and conservation matters. 

Our natural resources are the foundation of the future health, hap- 
piness, and even the very survival of our people. The subject deserves 
emphasis in a special annual report by the President. 

overnor DiSalle rendered such a report to the Ohio General As- 
sembly in 1959,.a copy of which is attached hereto. 

Section 4 creates the necessary staff in the Executive Office, which 
will enable the President to carry out the provisions of section 3. 

It is believed desirable that the members of the Council of Re- 
sources and Conservation Advisers should be appointed for terms of 
6 years, so staggered that the term of one member would expire each 
2 years. No more than two should be of the same political party. 

Essential continuity is thus established, and partisan considera- 
tions minimized, The Council should be secure in its ability to respond 
to any proposal with an impartial “Yes,” or an impersonal “No.’ 

It is believed that the staff of the Council should remain small. The 
Council should utilize the reports, studies, analyses, and staff experts 
of the various departments and agencies concerned with natural re- 
sources. 

It should not be necessary for the Council to undertake technical 
studies in its own behalf. Its function should be the successes and 
failures of the action agencies. 

It is recommended that the necessary language be added to section 
4(c)(3), to provide for appraisal of programs and activities of 
States, as well as the Federal Government, to the end that programs 
and procedures which have proved to be successful in a single State 
may be applied elsewhere as may be appropriate—the programs of 
the Miami and Muskingum Watershed Conservancy Districts, estab- 
lished under the Ohio conservancy law, are cited as examples. 

_It is recognized that the success of the Council will depend, to a 
significant degree, upon two factors. First, the wisdom and initiative 
of the individual members, and, second, the degree of recognition and 
7a accorded the Council by the Office of the President. 

The Joint Committee on Resources and Conservation, established by 
section 5, is believed to be essential to the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of the act. It is assumed that this committee would maintain 
close liaison with the Council, in order to be well informed as to the 
recommendations submitted to the President, and the reasons therefor. 


e 
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The committee’s report to the House and Senate, contemplated in 
section 5(b)(3)—assuming general agreement between the Presi- 
dent, the joint committee, and the Council—should be of great impor- 
tance in producing understanding and coordination among and be- 
tween the several committees of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Urgency: The explosive increase in population, the growing indus- 
trialization and urbanization of the Nation, and the upward trend in 
per capita demand upon all resources, are all factors that add era- 
phasis to the urgency of the need for better resource management. 

Nowhere is this urgency more apparent than in Ohio. ‘Thirty-sixth 
in size among the States, Ohio is fifth in population, second in indus- 
try, seventh in agriculture, and first as an industrial user of water. 

Recreational demands of the people are skyrocketing. There has 
been an increase of 400 percent in State park attendance since 1950. 

Competition for land for every use, productive and nonproductive, 
is re and will become even more so in the years immediately 
ahead. 

Within the present decade, the population density, now 235 per 
square mile, will equal or exceed that of India. 

Up to this time, resource planning and management has lagged 
behind development and demand, both in the State of Ohio, and in 
the Nation. 

If we are to safeguard our future, resource planning must precede 
development. Encouraging advances have been noted in recent years, 
resulting from the efforts of interdepartmental committees, and from 
legislative action. 

otables examples are Public Law 85-337, the Engle bill; Public 
Law 566, the Small Watershed Development and Flood Protection 
Act, and amendments to other laws providing for greater flexibility in 
planning for multiple-purpose development on the part of the Corps 
of Engineers and the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Much more rapid progress is needed. The enactment of S. 2549 can 
speed up the job that must be done. 

Policy an pregrne at the Federal level should be kept flexible. 
Resource problems in Ohio, with 235 persons per square mile, have 
oe in common with those of Montana, with less than 5 per square 
mile. 

At the State level, too, the program of each watershed must be 
specifically tailored to topography, rainfall, land use, degree of social 
and economic development, and the needs and desires of the people 
who live there. 

No “shotgun” approach can be successful. For this reason, and in 
* keeping with the American tradition, the responsibility for initiating 
actlon programs in resource management should be at the lowest 
practicable level within the governmental structure. 

Given effective tools with which to work, local communities and the 
people within them are willing and able to do much for themselves. 
This has been emphasized in our State since the floods of just 1 year 
ago, the desire of the people to do something for themselves. 

The flood protection works on the Miami River near Dayton, built 
at a cost of more than $31 million, were constructed without a single 
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dollar of State or Federal funds. This followed the floods of 1913 and 
the enactment of the Ohio conservation law the following year. 

The role of the Federal Government should be planning, encourage- 
ment, technical assistance, coordination, regulation, and cost-sharing 
where justified by widespread benefits. 

The end product desired by us all can be achieved through executive 
acts and directives, coupled with such legislative measures as may 
be necessary to insure maximum coordination and cooperation— 

(a) Among Federal agencies; 
(6) Between Federal agencies, and the States; and 
(c) With private interests. 

Thus we can insure the conservation, development, and wise use of 
natural resources. 

Our objective should be the use of each acre of land, and every other 
resource, in a manner which is consistent with its highest potential for 
serving the needs of people—present and future. 

I would like to add, Senator, if I may, that particularly since the 
floods of last year, we have had splendid cooperation from a number 
of Federal agencies. 

For example, the Water Resources Branch of the U.S. Geological 
Survey has participated with us in a detailed engineering study of the 
results of that flood. 

The cost was shared by the State and the Federal agency. This has 
resulted in the publication and distribution quite recently of Circular 
No. 418 of the U.S. Geological Survey which provides the essential 
engineering facts related to that flood which will be tremendously 
useful to us in our planning for the future. 

Additionally, a cooperative program in topographic mapping is in 
progress. 

At the State level the problem is being shared by the department of 
highway resources and the Federal Government and the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Just a week ago the highway director advised me that on the basis 
of the preliminary work, the stereoscopic photography, that he is able 
to compute, cut and fill from this photography and that the invest- 
ment at the rate of a million dollars for this biennium on the part of 
the highway is actually being saved in engineering cost as fast as it is 
being expended and that when the maps are completed so far as he is 
concerned they will be an extra dividend and a byproduct. 

These are cited as examples of the cooperation and coordination 
now in progress which we believe can be improved greatly, sir. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Eagon, as I understand, all of the resource agencies 
or most of the resource agencies in Ohio are within your department. 

Mr. Eacon. That is correct, sir. There are nine divisions in the de- 
partment. They include all of the agencies that are directly concerned 
with resource administration. 

Mr. Stone. As I understand the message of Governor Di Salle to 
the legislature which you have submitted with your statement, it 
pene an overall report on resources problem to the Legislature 
of Ohio? 

Mr. Eacon. That is correct, sir, as they apply within the State. 

Mr. Stone. Is it your feeling that the passage of S. 3549 and the 
coordination of Federal resources programs would be of assistance to 
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the States in dealing with the Federal Government and cooperating 
with Federal agencies? 

Mr, Eacon. We believe it would be unquestionably, sir. This is the 
principal point as we see it. 

Interdepartmental committees have sincerely and conscientiously 


worked at this coordination, but in the final analysis the only way we 
can coordinate work between two departments is by the man to whom 


they are both responsible, and this is a means, which has not heretofore 
been available, for the evaluation impartially of the programs of the 
several departments which deal with resource matters and the focusing 
of the attention of the Chief Executive upon them. 

We believe this is a move in the right direction. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the Governor’s statement 
be included in the record. 

The CuHarmman. Yes, it is very important that it should be. It will 
be carried in the record at the end of your testimony. 


(Governor Di Salle’s message to the Ohio State Legislature is as 
follows :) 
SPECIAL MESSAGE ON NATURAL RESOURCES 


Hon. John W. Donahey, Lieutenant Governor; Hon. Frank W. King; president 
pro tempore of the senate; Hon. Stanley Mechem, minority leader; Hon. James A. 
Lantz, speaker of the house; Hon. Jess Yoder, majority leader ; Hon. Roger Cloud, 
minority leader ; members of the 103d General Assembly of Ohio: 

A great wealth of natural resources exists in Ohio. These resources influenced 
significantly the early development of our State. They provide the firm founda- 
tion of our economy and our social structure today. Some of these—soil, water, 
forests, and wildlife—are renewable, if given proper care and intelligent manage- 
ment. 

Conversely, when minerals are extracted from the earth and used, they are 
gone. No efforts of ours can renew or replace them. Food and forest products 
come from the land. Water falls upon the land, and its behavior is related 
directly to the condition of the land and the manner in which it is being used. 

Our mineral wealth lies beneath the surface of the land; and in its extraction, 
unfortunately, the surface is sometimes greatly disturbed. Large areas of such 
disturbed lands deserve our attention, and demand our very best efforts to reclaim 
them, so that they may again serve the needs of our people. 

By the establishment of various boards, committees, and commissions, and by 
other unique provisions of law relating to the natural resources department, the 
general assembly signified its desire that the administration of natural resource 
matters be freed, as far as possible, of partisan political considerations. While 
I concur in this objective, I am of the opinion that there is a limit beyond which 
the creation of additional boards and commissions ceases to be a virtue. A 
department head, with statutory membership on eight or more such policy- 
making or advisory bodies, may devote too much time to receiving guidance and 
advice—and too little time to acting upon it. Moreover, I am confident, at times, 
the advice is conflicting. I am of the opinion that the functions of some of these 
boards could be successfully combined; and the total number reduced. I am 
convinced no new ones need be created. 

One-fifth of the total land area of the State is classified as forest, and the 
wood-using industries are an important segment of our economy. Large areas, 
including many abandoned, or low-producing farms, should be reforested, and 
managed as woodlands. 

The reclamation of lands where coal or other minerals have been removed by 
stripping should be improved. So-called prelaw strip mine lands are of especial 
concern to me. In the absence of other satisfactory means for their improve- 
ment, I urge a program of State acquisition and development of such lands for 
forests, grazing, water storage, and recreation. 

Water problems are acute. Extreme hardship and economic loss results from 
either too much or too little. Despite the fact that Ohio leads all other States 
as an industrial user of water, State government has yet to assume the leadership 
and accept the responsibility for safeguarding our future. Floods and droughts 
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are natural occurrences that cannot be prevented, but governmental action in 
the field of water mariagement can minimize the disastrous effects of both. 

The same reservoirs that retard floodflow can provide water supply and rec- 
reation when properly designed for multiple-purpose use. Many potential 
impoundment sites have been occupied by homes, industries, highways, and 
utilities, and their use for water storage is no longer economically feasible. 
Prompt action is necessary if we are to protect those still available against 
similar occupancy. 

Acquisition of sites needed for future use should be provided for now, even 
though development may not be undertaken until some future time. 

Water developments, undertaken by political subdivisions and private interests, 
are uncoordinated. No agency of the State has legal powers to effect such co- 
ordination. Conflicts between user interests and geographical areas already 
exist. ‘They will become more intense as demand increases. 

The existing water resources board is without legal powers or responsibilities. 
The division of water, department of natural resources, lacks the personnel and 
funds to perform many needed services. 

I urge that the general assembly give high priority, in its deliberations, to the 
water problems of our State, and that legislation be enacted and the necessary 
funds be made available to— 

(a) Complete the basin inventory studies already in progress. 

(6) Establish State water policy. 

(c) Provide legal authority to enable the appropriate agency to perform 
essential functions of planning, coordination, and execution. 

The division of geological survey is concerned with the locating, mapping, and 
analyzing of mineral resources of the State, and with the publication of such 
information. In the latest year of record (1957) minerals produced in Ohio had 
a value of $385 million in the raw state, and before processing. 

Much of the effort of this division is in the field of public service to industrial 
interest. This service is essential, and contributes materially to the further 
development of new business and industry. Facilities and equipment of the 
division are inadequate, and do not compare favorably with that available to 
the geology agencies of adjacent States. 

This division is also the official repository of topographic maps. A cooperative 
project with the U.S. Geological Survey for the remapping of Ohio on a modern 
and improved scale has recently been initiated. The Federal Government 
matches State money on a 50-50 basis. The total cost to the State will be about 
$3 million over a projected 6-year period. This project, as well as the require- 
ments for additional laboratory facilities and equipment, should be supported 
with the funds required to raise the level of service to a position consistent with 
Ohio’s leadership in other fields. 

Recreational opportunities must be improved for increasing numbers of people. 
State parks, 54 in number, include 86,000 acres of land and water. Many of 
these lack roads, sanitation, water systems, and other facilities required for 
publie use. Despite the fact that adequate funds for development of existing 
parks were not made available, new projects have been authorized and supported 
by appropriations. The effect has been to further complicate an already unsatis- 
factory situation. 

It is my desire that available funds be used to develop existing parks, rather 
than to initiate new projects. Those parks with the greatest potential for serv- 
ing large numbers of people must have highest priority. 

Many new water impoundments will be created in the years ahead, primarily 
for water supply and flood control purposes. Rather than to acquire new areas 
and build reservoirs exclusively for recreation, it will be our policy to take advan- 
tage of the recreational opportunities offered by those created primarily for other 
purposes. Such a policy of multiple-purpose development will require less lands, 
and afford more benefits per dollar of investment. 

Responsibility for construction and maintenance of State park roads should 
be assigned to the highway department as is the case in some other States. 
Existing laws which preclude such an arrangement will be submitted to you. 
The alternative is to provide the necessary funds to enable the division of parks 
to build and maintain the needed roads. 

The boating enthusiast who wishes to use his boat on all the waters of the 
State now needs at least nine different licenses. The establishment of a system 
which provides for a single license, good everywhere in the State, is long over- 
due. I urge you to give careful study to the problems of boat identification, 
licensing, and the regulation of water traffic, and to enact suitable legislation. 
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Finally, hunting and fishing are important to a million and a half or more of 
Ohio’s citizens who engage in these forms of outdoor recreations. Ohio is fourth 
among all the States in the number of hunting licenses purchased, and fifth in the 
sale of fishing licenses. The approximately $3.5 million annual expenditure for 
these licenses is small when compared to the amounts spent for guns, fishing 
tackle, boats, transportation, food and lodging, and items essential to enjoyment 
of these sports. This is big business. 

While nearly a half million acres of public lands in Ohio are open to the 
sportsman, we will never be able to provide enough to satisfy everyone. More 
than 90 percent of all hunting occurs on private lands. 

The acquistion of land especially for use as public hunting and fishing areas, 
with moneys paid by the sportsmen in license fees, is desirable. It would be 
even more in the public interest if all available means, whether from special 
funds, the sale of bonds, or general revenue appropriations were applied to the 
acquisition of lands which can be used for water storage, flood control, hunting 
and fishing, boating, camping and other forms of recreation. 

The limited land area of the State will not increase. The only resource that 
is increasing significantly is the resource of people. More people will place even 
greater demands on all other resources. 

Our objective is, and should be, the use of each acre of land, and every re- 
source in accordance with its highest potential for serving people—now, and for 
the future. 


The Cuarrman. I want to compliment you on your very able state- 
ment this morning. I think it will be of great value to the members 
of the committee who are studying these problems. 

It is clear you have made a very exhaustive and comprehensive state- 
ment here of the vital problems which we have to meet. 

It will be very helpful in our studies. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Eagon. 

Mr, Eacon. Thank you, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. At this hearing on S. 2549, the committee is re- 
ceiving the benefit of the views and suggestions of a number of 
Governors. This will enable us to recognize problems from the point 
of view of the State governments, and to make provision for them in 
the proposed legislation. 

Strong support for the proposed resources and conservation bill has 
come in statements to the committee from Governor McNichols of 
Colorado, Governor Nelson of Wisconsin, Governor Brown of Cali- 
fornia, and Governor Williams of Michigan, and on behalf of Gov- 
ernor Di Salle of Ohio. On behalf of the committee, I thank these 
Governors for the time and effort that they have given to the full state- 
ment of their views. 

At this point in the record of the hearing, I insert a telegram re- 
ceived from the Honorable Nelson A. Rockefeller, Governor of the 
State of New York, in response to my invitation to testify at this 
hearing. 

(The message referred to is as follows :) 

ALBANY, N. Y., January 27, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES BE. MurRrRay, 


Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Thank you for your invitation to testify on S. 2549. It is not possible for me 
to appear, but I have asked Harold S. Wilm, New York State conservation com- 
missioner, to file a statement with you. 

With best wishes, 

Newson A. ROCKEFELLER. 


The CHatrman. Pursuant to the message from Governor Rocke- 
feller, Mr. H. G. Wilm, commissioner of conservation of the State of 
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New York, sent the following message, which will appear in the record 
of the hearing at this point: 

ALBANY, N.Y., January 21, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES BE. MurRRay, 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Governor Rockefeller has asked me to file a statement with you regarding 
S. 2549, the resources and conservation act of 1960. The establishment of a 
Joint Congressional committee on resources and conservation seems like a de- 
sirable action to provide a more coordinated legislative view of natural resource 
programs in the Federal Government. As to the proposed council of resources 
and conservation advisers, it would seem that there now exists ample executive 
channels for reporting on conservation programs to the President through es- 
tablished departments. For this reason it seems unnecessary to establish a new 
Commission simply for review and reporting procedures, and without executive 
powers. If anything new is needed to promote coordination of natural re- 
source programs in the Federal Government, it might better be a single execu- 
tive, responsible to the President, with powers of coordination over the existing 
natural resource programs in the several executive departments. Such an 
administrative channel was provided for water resources, in Mr. Hisenhower’s 
water resources policy submitted to the Congress several years ago. 

H. G. WIM, 
Commissioner of Conservation. 


The committee has also received a statement from another distin- 
guished New Yorker, the Honorable Herbert H. Lehman. Other 
Senators share with me the warm regard and deep respect for our 
former colleague who so ably represented the State of New York in 
the Senate of the United States. Many laws that are noted for their 
effectiveness and beneficial results are the work of Senator Lehman. 
In addition to his distinguished career in the Senate of the United 


States, Herbert H. Lehman also was one of New York’s outstandin 
Governors, whose adminstration was marked by notable efficiency a 
high devotion to public purposes. 

t is a privilege, therefore, to read the statement that I have received 
from our former colleague, who also is a former Governor of the State 
of New York. [Reading:] 


STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, PRESENTED BY 
SENATOR MURRAY 


Senator Murray’s bill, S. 2549, proposing a permanent national 
policy on the conservation, development and utilization of our forest, 
soil, water and mineral resources fills an important gap in the tools 
of modern government. The rate of operation of our economy surely 
requires an increasing availability of raw materials of every kind, as 
well as concerted policies for the conservation and development of the 
basic sources of such materials. 

The establishment of a Joint Congressional Committee on Resources 
and Conservation and the presentation by the President of an annual 
Resources and Conservation Report will supply the Nation with a 
much clearer basis for policy formulation in this field than we have 
previously had. 

Since the end of World War II when Congress established the Joint 
Economic Committee on Joint Economic Reports we have had, as a 
result of the work of that committee, a much clearer insight into the 
functioning of our economy. This experience gives us adequate justi- 
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fication for the use of the same approach in other vital segments of 
American life. Surely the rate of use and depletion of our natural 
resources, their management, and the charting of overall conservation 
policy should be subject to continuous review and coordinated study, 
and regular reports to the people. 

We havea large number of vital natural resource problems which are 
not being adequately managed through present conservation measures : 
A growing water pollution problem ; 52 million acres of idle land, best 
suited to forestry, and in need of replanting; nearly 15 million acres 
of “dustbow]” land in the Southwest subject to chronic dust storms; 
literally hundreds of thousands of raw, eroding streambanks dumping 
silt into our reservoirs and harbors and rendering our streams and 
rivers unfit for human use; an explosive demand for outdoor recrea- 
tional parks but inadequate funds and facilities for their acquisition 
and development; and many other problems in need of direct at- 
tention and early action. . 

America has been blessed with an abundance of natural resources, 
exceeding those of most nations of the world. During the first three 
centuries of settlement on this continent, this very abundance led to 
a widespread waste. The conservation movement was instrumental in 
bringing this waste to somewhat of a halt. The two Roosevelts, 
Pinchot, Norris, and other progressive leaders of the past several gen- 
erations have fostered important conservation policies by which we 
benefit today. But the time has come for a new and broadened ap- 

roach toward natural resource management. Senator Murray’s bill 
will do this. I hope that it receives the full support of all citizens and 
their Representatives and Senators in Congress. 

That concludes Mr. Lehman’s statement. 

Another communication has been received from a distinguished 
New Yorker. The Honorable Lithgow Osborne, of Auburn, N.Y., 
had been New York’s conservation commissioner and the excellent 
program that he directed was held in high regard throughout the 
Nation. Mr. Osborne’s letter and the attached statement are as 
follows: 

THE CITIZEN-ADVERTISER, 
Auburn, N.Y., January 20, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR MurBAY: I have your letter of January 15th. Thank you for 
suggesting that I appear at the hearings on your proposed “Resources and 
Conservation Act of 1960.” I regret that I cannot. 

However, I send my heartiest congratulations to you on the bill and on your 
speech introducing it. 

I am also enclosing a short statement in regard to it. If this should go to 
someone else beside yourself, please let me know. 


Yours very sincerely, 
LitHcow OSBORNE. 


STATEMENT BY Hon. LirHGcow OssorNE, AuBURN, N.Y., NEw York STATE 
COMMISSIONER OF CONSERVATION 1933-42 


My experiences as New York State conservation commissioner and my ob- 
servations since then as a member of various conservation advisory bodies, 
convince me that the proper use and treatment of our natural resources is an 
enormously complicated problem with ramifications that cut across all aspects 
of the life of every American citizen and that it should and must be a matter 
of deep concern for every office and unit of government in this country, from 
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village and town boards right up to the President of the United States and the 
Congress. 

It is not a problem which, on any governmental level, can be dealt with 
adequately by one department. Even in New York State when a single-headed 
department deals with the most obvious aspects of the care of natural resources, 
there are dozens of important matters touching conservation in which the 
conservation department cannot have any authority or any reasonable basis. 
On the national level the situation is far more complicated. The effect of Senator 
Murray’s bill, if enacted, would be to set up two agencies, the one executive the 
other legislative, which would survey the whole field of conservation on all 
levels and in all phases and could report the facts to the people and to the 
Congress and make recommendations of policy and for action. 

At the very best it should result in fuller knowledge and a broader national 
view and hence promote a wiser and rational treatment of our natural resources. 

I sincerely hope it will be given favorable consideration by the Congress. 


The next witness this morning will be Mr. Martin J. Kelly, of 
Grand Island, Nebr. 

Mr. Kelly, you have given eloquent testimony in traveling to Wash- 
ington for the purpose of appearing before the committee on the 
Resources and Conservation Act of 1960, Senate bill 2549. 

We welcome you here and we shall be very glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF MARTIN J. KELLY, GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 


Mr. Keiiy. Thank you, Senator Murray. I am glad to be here and 
IT am glad to make an oral statement. I do not have a written state- 
ment, but I appreciate the many courtesies you have given me. 
We have had some correspondence in the past few years, very de- 
—" correspondence. It has been a great help to me in what I have 
one. 


In the conservation of water what I have done in the last 40 years 
has been because I wanted to do it. I thought it was my duty and I 
did the best I could. We started trying to irrigate Nebraska’s farms 
in 1919 and 1920 and I would say it was 10, 12, 15 years before we 
could get ered to put in an irrigation well. They did not be- 


lieve it could be done. 

Today we have many thousands of irrigation wells. Some farms 
have three and four wells. 

But I have always been interested in water. I am a plumber by 
trade. I have been in the plumbing business since 1905, still have a 
business of that kind. 

In the plumbing business you are always interested in water. You 
have to produce water and you have to waste it away. 

It has always been a great distress to me to see so many streams of 
water going to waste unused. 

I believe that this wasted water should be impounded and held for 
future use. Everywhere water runs, dams can be built. Hold that 
water for future use. 

One of the nice things about this conservation resource bill of 1960, 
I believe, provides for wells to empty some of this waste water into 
underground reservoirs. In many places there is no water anywhere 
in the State. Without water we don’t have anything. There is no 
life, no vegetation; without water there is nothing. 

For that reason I believe in building dams and impounding water 
and drilling wells, fill up those pumped-dry underground reservoirs. 

Now, I shall be glad to try to answer some questions if anybody 
wants to ask them. 
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The Cuarrman. Are there any questions? 

Senator Moss. By impounding the water, can you cause it to refill 
these subterranean cavities ? 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes; the water that is in the ground now at one time 
was on the surface. It did not originate down there; it was up here 
on the surface, but it percolates through the ground and it takes years 
and years to get any water in the underground reservoir while wells 
will get water direct to the underground reservoir and fill them up 
immediately. 

That water to those wells can be carried by gravity from the dams 
to the wells without any cost at all in many places. 

Wherever gravity could be used those wells could be supplied with 
water the year around, 24 hours a day, without any cost at all. 

Senator Lone. Mr. Kelly, your interest in this is in the western 
part of the State of Nebraska, primarily ? 
és Mr. Ketiy. Yes; Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, and all the Western 

tates. 

Senator Lone. From your observations and study of it since, you 
said, 1920, I believe, have you any impressions or any information 
that you can share with the committee as to the economic value of 
this, the farm output, has it modified to any great extent the output 
in western Nebraska and western Kansas? 

Mr. Kexiy. Yes, I would say we raise as much in one year with 
irrigation now than our forefathers raised in 20 years. 

We will produce as much crop in hay and grain in one year from 
irrigation than it took my folks 20 years to produce. 

Senator Lone. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Kelly. We appreciate your coming here to assist this committee in 
its study of these very vital problems affecting our country. 

I will be hearing from you again, and will invite you back here to 
assist us in the future studies we will be making. 

Mr. Ketiy. Thank you, Senator Murray. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Spencer Smith is the next witness. He appears on behalf of 
the Citizens Committee on Natural Resources. 

Mr. Smith has a wide background in this field. I am confident 
his testimony will be helpful to the committee. 

I am going to ask Senator Moss to continue the hearing. I have 
an appointment in my office. I will ask you to take over. 

Senator Moss. I shall be glad to. 


STATEMENT OF SPENCER SMITH, SECRETARY, CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE ON NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. SmirH. I am Spencer M. Smith, secretary of the Citizens Com- 
mittee on Natural Resources. 

I am happy to represent our committee this morning and to com- 
mend the chairman for the measure he has introduced, S. 2549, and 
also commend the cosponsors of this measure. 

We think this is an extremely important bill in behalf of conserva- 
tion and we believe in the primary provisions of the bill. Without 
detailing it for the committee—I am sure they understand it perhaps 
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in greater detail than we—we would like to reiterate our support for 
the provision of a council of resources and conservation advisers. 

We should also like to indicate our agreement with the provision 
requiring that an annual report be made by the President to the Con- 
gress at the beginning of each year. 

We feel also that the appropriate counterpart in the Congress to 
that established in the executive branch, the Joint Committee on Re- 
sources and Conservation, is also a necessary factor in meeting the 
objectives of this measure. 

Very briefly, Mr. Chairman, I should like to outline three somewhat 
general, but we hope, meaningful evidences or manifestations of our 
desire to see this particular bill enacted into legislation. 

The first one is one which we need not dwell upon at great length. 
In fact, before this committee it would be like carrying coals to New- 
castle because they are very much aware of the problem. 

Our first concern is that we are entering an era of critical concern 
as to the multiple demands upon resources. This obviously means 
more people with essentially the same resource base. 

It is true that due to our ingenious abilities of the past we have been 
able to invent different uses of our resources for greater productivity. 

We cannot assume, with the demands that we have made on them, 
in two wars, that future problems can always be met by invention. 
Increasing leisure time, greater income of individuals demanding 
more and different products—all will add up to greater demand on 
our resource base. 

In addition to that, we have better transportation, we have better 
communication. This, indeed, means more demand for recreational 
purposes which the previous witnesses have indicated. 

We also know that the recreational resources have manifested 
themselves again in the visits to national parks, national forests, in 
expenditures by fishermen and campers. ‘The requirement of space 
as well as resource use is becoming a serious problem. 

The general expansion of science, the new and varied needs of 
science, will undoubtedly place a tremendous burden upon our present 
resource base. The additional requirements that all of us know so 
well that is taken in testimony every day before the Public Works 
Committee, the Joint Committee on Economic Report, this committee, 
certainly, and many others, indicates the greater need and the greater 
use that our resources are going to have to fulfill. 

The second reason we feel that this particular measure is going to 
be helpful is in light of this greater need. At the present time we 
do not have, but we do need desperately, an integrated policy in re- 
gard to natural resources. 

The resource needs at the present time are very complex and the 
interrelationships as to these needs are equally complex. 

We had a similar situation in 1946 which was one of the reasons 
that the Employment Act was passed. At that time it was a problem 
of diagnosis. We knew that we had come through a depression and 
we knew the problems of trying to marshal our resources in such a 
fashion as to obviate such a depression from happening again. 

Again we had a war. We had the problem of marshaling our re- 
sources of a peacetime economy into one of wartime. 

Then we had the transition back from wartime to peacetime. 
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All of these things indicate a serious problem of diagnosis. Every- 
thing seems to be happening at once and where do you start to solve 
some of these problems. 

If you help one problem or seek to alleviate it, how do you in this 
alleviation offset other problems. Do you worsen them, or do you help 
them in part ? 

The problem was general at that time in terms of our economy and 
we feel that the parallel is very significant here because we think the 
resource problems at the present time present a similar quandary. 

At the present time, everything seems to be happening at once. 
We are struggling to get a handhold. We are struggling for more 
information, not just information regarding water, recreation, for- 
estry, but the information regarding the interrelationship of these 
needs. 

We want to know where we start. We need a basis for better diag- 
nosis which we hope will lead to a better integrated policy than we 
have at the present time. 

We have had many conservation study groups. We have had the 
Paley Commission. We have had the Hoover Commission. We have 
had the Cooke Commission. 

All of these Commissions have rendered noble services. They have 
given us much information and they have enabled us to have more 
material as grist for our mill, but they have not been brought together 
on a sustaining basis. 

We have separate administrative functions, not even counting the 
States, localities, and private organizations. 

The Army Engineers renders a report; Fish and Wildlife renders 
a report; Health, Education, and Welfare Department renders a 
report; the Forest Service renders a report; the Soil Conservation 
Service renders reports; the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
Indian affairs do likewise. 

ATl have some jurisdiction, parochial in a sense, yet at the same 
time these organizations overlap. 

There is a very fine line, for example, between the function of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the function of the Army Engineers. 

The Forest Service is in the Department of Agriculture, and at 
the same time, in the Department of the Interior we have the Bureau 
of Land Management. Both of them deal with problems of forestry, 
both of them deal with problems of land. 

As I understand it the test as to whether the Army Engineers or 
the Bureau of Reclamation will undertake a particular project is 
dependent on the aspect of water and its use, primarily irrigation. 

These two bureaus are in separate departments. I am not criticiz- 
ing this. I am simply saying that our resource development is so 
broad and so embracing and is vested in so many individual depart- 
ments that there must be some place where the totality of their acts 
can be related and a total apraisal rendered. 

This, I think, has been one of the significant contributions of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. It enables us to interpret a particular 
policy by the Department of Agriculture, or by the Department of 
the Interior, or by the Treasury Department, as they relate to one 
another and comprise total policy. 
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Also, this gives an opportunity for the administration to make a 
emu Te through its own interpretative devices on the basis 
of this, 

Yesterday we heard a very stimulating, a very thought-provoking 
statement by the chairman of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report before the Senate. 

This represented months of analysis as to the state of our economy. 
This presented an evaluation of criticism by the Congress of the re- 
port of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers as well as 
economic policy undertaken by other departments. 

We don’t expect, with a Democratic Congress and Republican ad- 
ministration, hase reports to always be in agreement. They obviously 
are not, but the place for them to be in disagreement is out where 
everyone can see and where we can make some judgments as individ- 
ual citizens or as representatives of individual groups. 

The third importance of S. 2549 is its provision for sustained ap- 
praisal. Excellent reports have been published as we have indicated. 
We have the 20th Century Fund and other private organizations 
which have published compendiums. They are excellent reading; 
they are technical ; they are ably documented in everything they state; 
their research staffs are of the best. 

But when these are laid on the desks of individuals, or put into the 
hands of laymen as well as technicians, they are quickly dated, and 
with the rapidity of change in our economic life and our needs we 
need something of a sustained ability, an ability to relate currently. 

We are going to have to have now, more than any time before, a 
going inventory, a going inventory that is as current as man’s ability 
allows it to be current. 

We do not have this. What we have is piecemeal and, therefore, 
its significance, I think, is eroded because it is piecemeal. 

We are going to have to start asking the right questions, especially 
where they bear on resource interrelations. 

I think for these reasons, the three I have mentioned, that it is ex- 
tremely important we undertake the enactment of this measure with 
great dispatch. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, perhaps one is always guilty of setting up a 
strawman and trying to tear it asunder. I will run that risk right 
now because I know this measure is going to have criticism. 

Very briefly I reviewed some of the criticisms when the Employment 
Act of 1946 was established. I am sure that this enactment will re- 
ceive very much of the same. I do not know how the administration 
feels about this measure, nor how many other groups feel about it. 
But I suspect that the administration in particular will castigate it 
on the basis that it costs too much. 

This is rather familiar to those of us who are interested in natural 
resources. 

Frankly, we have been starved for money to undertake minimal 
conservation programs in the field of natural resources. We feel that 
there has béen a failure to appreciate some of the needs and we have 
postponed many of them far too long. 

Recreational needs, and antipollution of our streams have been 
hamstrung by our present fiscal policy. 
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We know that competing groups will say this may favor some 
particular group or another. This may be true because as long as 
we have these departments staffed with human beings they will have 
attitudes and these attitudes certainly will not be unanimous in dealing 
with any problem. Anyone concerned with natural resources is aware 
of inherent conflict in establishing policy. 

This measure allows the conflict in the proper place, it gets it out 
in the open. It gives a reasonably clear attitude as to what the ad- 
ministration’s position is and the Congress’ position is and what the 
problems are, at least what the learned people feel the problems are. 

Another criticism I am sure will be that this sets a bad precedent 
because it has a word in here that from time to time the administration 
has not liked very well. It indicates that the Federal Government has 
some responsibility in these matters just as in 1946 the Employment 
Act indicated that the Federal Government had some responsibility 
in terms of the full employment of our resources to meet the needs of 
our people in the economy. 

If this sets a precedent, and it may, I don’t think it is a bad prece- 
dent. I think the proper question ought to be who should have the 
responsibility in meeting these resource problems. 

There seems to be a great concern about the hulahoop industry, but 
not too great concern about antipollution measures and education 
measures and similar public measures. 

I think in the recreational field at the present time we are suffering 
a depression, not a depression as we think of in terms of business cycles, 
or in terms of unemployment in various fields, but we are suffering a 
depression in the proper handling of our natural resources. 

This is true in forestry. It is true in water pollution. 

I saw campaign speeches back and forth where the administration, 
was defined some time ago as a triple threat administration, where 
natural resources were concerned. 

The board of directors of the Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources have very mixed attitudes as far as politics are concerned—we 
are not partisan as to Republican and Democrat, but we are partisan 
in terms of conservation policy, very candidly, Mr. Chairman, we 
would have to say if the administration has had a triple threat policy 
in terms of resources it has been a back-a-way, dream-a-way, give- 
away one. 

The water pollution problem is a good example. 

This bill is a measure that we thought met all the administration’s 
demands. It indicated that the Federal Government under the 
grants-in-aid provision would put up 30 percent and the States and 
municipalities would put up 70 percent for sewage treatment plants. 

This is basic in the Constitution, this is an indication where the 
control is in the hands of municipalities, localities, and States and 
not in the hands of the Federal Government, but it is a way that the 
Federal Government can aid States that are not independent economic 
entities. 

It was an excellent measure. We were told at the outset when this 
was widely debated that if the Federal Government put up this 30 
percent, it would cause a diminution, not an increase, in local partici- 

ation. 
" It was contended that this would result because everyone would 
wait for Federal grants rather than going ahead on their own. 
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Well, this dragon was killed in the nest because immediately locali- 
ties that couldn’t afford these began to throng in until the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department was covered up with applica- 
tions. 

As a result of this great success, Senator Kerr asked one of the 
administration witnesses this question : 

I am a little at a loss to explain this. What you are testifying is that this 
has been so successful you want to abandon it? 

That is precisely the attitude of the administration although this 
year, with an authorized $45 million to $50 million by the Congress, 
the administration is asking for $20 million. 

They have indicated from time to time that they want to drop the 
rogram entirely and leave it to the States, leave it to the States and 
ocalities that have not been able to do it by themselves; allow the 

status quo. 

As a somewhat backwoods preacher said when asked what status 
quo was, he said, “That is Latin for the mess we are in.” 

We think also that certainly an appropriate and vigorous policy on 
the part of the Federal Government is not going to stultify private 
enterprise. 

The enactment of this legislation would no more stultify private 
enterprise than did the Employment Act of 1946 which gave the 
Government this responsibility. 

This certainly did not stultify private enterprise. It might stultify 
some activities of private enterprise; private enterprise, for example, 
wherein leases on wildlife refuges were granted to oil exploration. 
The House of Representatives was so incensed over this that a unani- | 
mous report by the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee of 
the House actually censured the handling of this measure by the 
Department of the Interior at the time. 

We are not in favor of that kind of private enterprise. 

The land policy which the Chudoff committee of the House heard 
over a long period of time—This formerly was a case, Mr. Chairman, 
of a change in policy in handling public reservoirs. To build res- 
ervoirs we took the land that was needed around the reservoir in 
os to establish it and construct it and we paid for it in fee simple 
title. 

There was no problem. All of a sudden we started out leasing this 
land. Then we would give it back to the private owners when the 
reservoir was completed. This had the charm of putting private land 
up five to six times its original value with private access to the 
reservoir and the public had to keep off. 

Under this policy the public does not have any recreational facilities 
at all. We have opposed this policy for many months and the Chu- 
doff committee has published a report that the new policy was estab- 
lished for the convenience of certain Texas friends of the adminis- 
tration. 

The Al Sarina case, need we say more—if that is private enter- 
prise, we are against it. We don’t believe in exploitation of national 
forests on the basis of dubious mineral findings. 

So we do not think that this measure is in any way in great conflict 
with legitimate private activities in the field of natural resources. 
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Nor do we feel it should in any way take away any of the various 
powers that the present organizations have. 

The responsibility for the Forest Service would be no less. What 
this council will do as well as the joint committee, will be to try to give 
meaning, try to give appraisal, try to give sustenance, try to enable 
us to obtain an inventory and make use of this inventory of natural 
resources. 

We also feel, Mr. Chairman, quite pandicly, that this is one of the 
really outstanding measures that has come before this body on natural 
resources in many a day. 

We certainly hope that the committee will give very serious atten- 
tion to it. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Moss. Thank you, Mr. Smith, for a very excellent state- 
ment. 

Do you have any questions, Senator Long? 

Senator Lone. I believe not.. 

Mr. Moss. I appreciate very much your testimony. 

Mr. Smrru. Thank you very much. 

Senator Moss. Mr. Fabrick of Montana, who was scheduled to ap- 
pear this morning, has asked to be heard tomorrow. 

So he will go over until tomorrow. 

This concludes the witnesses who are to be called this morning, but 
there will be an afternoon session of this committee at 2 o’clock in 
this hearing room. 

Mr. Bennett will be the first witness this afternoon. 

The hearing is now in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 11:10 a.m., the committee was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee reconvened at 2 p.m., upon the expiration of the 
recess. 

The Cuamman. The committee will be in order. 

The first witness this afternoon is one of the great pioneers of 
conservation in the United States, Dr. Hugh Bennett, first chief of 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

Dr. Bennett started working with the soil more than a half cen- 
tury ago and has been across this land many times, crusading for 
conservation of this basic resource. 

We are honored, Dr. Bennett, to have you here today to present 
your constructive suggestions in regard to S. 3549, which we know 
will be of great benefit to our committee. 


STATEMENT OF HUGH H. BENNETT, FORMER CHIEF, SOIL 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Mr. Bennerr. According to my experience in directing the work 
of the Soil Conservation Service for 18 years, there has long been a 
need for the legislation proposed in S. 2549. 

While this act meets with my hearty approval I should like to 
offer for consideration two prineipe suggestions in the way of ad- 


ditions which I believe would strengthen the act. 
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The first suggested addition to the bill as originally presented 
is that a workable mechanism be provided for evaluating program 
progress as measured by accomplishment in the various fields of re- 
souree conservation and optimum use. 

Such provision could be added, I believe, without significant] 
upsetting overall nature of the bill, and be made applicable to a 
types of federally administered programs whether they pertain to 
soil, water, forest, wildlife, scenery, recreation, or wilderness areas. 

From a realistic point of view it should be understood that several 
types of Federal agencies operate in the broad field of resource con- 
servation and prudent use, depending on the objectives and functions 
provided by the legislation establishing these agencies. 

All of them, however, are held responsible, both by law and public 
understanding, for safeguarding and mene the resource values 
legally assigned to their several spheres of responsibility. 

Agency methods of carrying on their respective responsibilities 
will necessarily vary, according to legislative requirements, but there 
will remain with all agencies a common objective of resource 
permanency. 

The Soil Conservation Service differs basically from other con- 
servation agencies in that it is primarily responsible for supplying 
technical assistance to other agencies, State or Federal, through ¢o- 
operative arrangement without the employment of regulatory action. 

Its methods BF prebedtire are guided by land capability surveys, by 
the findings of research and the results of carefully conducted field 
trials. 

On the other hand, the Forest Service and the National Park Serv- 
ice are both specifically charged with regulatory duties. 

In addition, they are authorized to carry on works of resource 
security, safety, and improvement, such as installations for protec- 
tion of resource values from farm and the reestablishment of produc- 
tive cover on areas bared of vegetation. Moreover, they have the 
authority of utilizing assistance from other agencies by cooperative 
arrangement. 

With all these agencies, it may be well to repeat, the primary objec- 
tive is the establishment of permanency for natural resources. 

In this my considered judgment is that the proposed Resources and 
Conservation Act of 1960 would be distinctly helpful. 

My second suggestion is that there also be included in the proposed 
legislation provision for coordinating the programs of all Federal 
agencies engaged in the conservation and sound use of natural re- 
sources, whether they relate to watershed protection, timber protec- 
tion, flood control, or the protection of wildlife, wilderness areas and 
recreational and scenic values. 

These two major additions might be considered in the printed bill 
as No. 6 for evaluating program or agency progress and as No. 7 for 
coordinating agency programs. 

In the printed bills these suggested additions might follow 4 in 
line 12, page 5, by changing 5 in line 17, page 5, to 8. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, at this point, with your permission, I will 
make some observations which I have not included in this statement. 

If you will bear with me a little bit, I am 79 years old and I some- 
times need to proceed slowly. 
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The Cuatrman. With your long experience I am sure that anything 
you have to suggest will be given very careful AenOY' PY the commit- 
tee, and I am sure they will be in accord with you because you have 
always been ialiaatiat in the Senate ever since I have known you. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarmman. You apparently have given study to this matter 
already and have given a good deal of thought to it on which you 
have based these suggestions. 

Mr. Bennett. I will try to give you some additional thoughts. 
They relate to my belief that there is going to be opposition to 
this bill. 

I think there is generally opposition to most bills that stand for 
changes, improvements, in our way of governing ourselves. 

But the opposition, I think, is going to follow along lines, probably 
going to follow along the lines of bureaucracy. That will bear close 
watching. 

It is my opinion that some of the provisions in this bill, this pro- 
posed act, can be utilized to keep a watchful eye on bureaucracy. I do 
not know any better name for it than that. 

I do not think it has ever been properly defined and I am not going 
to undertake to define it, but I am going to try to say something about 
my experience in connection with bureaucracy. 

First, we have to be careful about it because it is associated with 
what some people have called bureaucratic acquisitiveness which has 
been defined as grasping everything within reach and keeping every- 
body else off their self-interpreted spheres of activities. 

The Cuatrman. There has been no criticism of that kind offered 
against the Employment Act of 1946. 

Mr. Bennett. I have already run into a little of it; not very much. 

The Cuatrman. I understand that the great writers of the country 
have stated that that was one of the most important pieces of legisla- 
tion enacted in the last 50 years. So there could not have been any 
stain of bureaucracy apparently. 

Mr. Bennett. I refer not to the Council of Advisers but to some 
of the administrative agencies. Among them I have run into a bit 
of bureaucracy which I thought it might be well to call to the atten- 
tion of everybody, because bureaucracy in its various forms some- 
times gets out of hand and does more harm than good. 

: - sometimes, I am afraid, hurts the agency itself more than it 
elps it. 

t any rate, we can think about it a little bit and be prepared to 
meet it. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Brennerr. When I was in the Soil Conservation Service I 
started out in the Interior Department and then was transferred to the 
Agricultural Department, but bureaucracy started out the first day 
we started to work almost, close to that, and it stayed with us until 
I retired from Government service, or from the Soil Conservation 
Service in 1951. 

We had at all times to keep a watchful eye on that matter. It gave 
us a lot of trouble. 
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Bureaucracy is able sometimes to put formidable roadblocks across 
your pathway which not only are insurmountable, but you can’t 
circumvent them, and they are pretty effective. 

We ran into that sort of thing on occasions. 

The Carman. We want to avoid it, of course. We are very 
lad to have you point out to us any way by which the danger might 
evelop. 

Mr. Doin It has that way of slipping up on you before you 
have any warning. It is a matter of keeping a watchful eye on it at 
all times. 

I am very enthusiastic about this bill, and I think it can go a little 
bit further than any other bill we have ever had to keep a watchful 
eye on bureaucracy and all things associated with bureaucracy. 

When bureaucracy gets too far in the direction of interpreting its 
own rights and prerogatives to the extent of bringing about consider- 
able deterioration with respect to a public responsibility, that is a 
dangerous thing for any bureau or agency to go too far with. 

So I think this bill is going to offer about the first piece of machinery 
that we have had to keep this watchful eye on this thing that may give 
us more trouble than people ordinarily think about. 

The general run of people are not going to bother themselves to 
watch these things. They know they are not experts in some phases 
of the matters being considered in this legislation and they will prob- 
ably just keep their mouths shut. 

So I do not think it is out of order to think about a few of them now 
and then, especially with those agencies that show any inclination 
whatsoever of assuming that they have vested rights in certain phases 
of conservation in their own bailiwick. 

_ Those are the things that need watching. 

Now, the other thing that I referred to in this memorandum, and 
which needs a little emphasis, is the matter of coordination of public 
agencies. I have had a lot of experience with that and I can tell you 
about a few of them, 

I do not think it would be harmful to discuss them. They are 
something of the past, but they could come up again in one form or 
another. 

For one reason or another, the Soil Conservation Service was asked 
to develop flood control in small watersheds, upstream watersheds, 
Well, we undertook to do that job. 

As a matter of fact, we started out in the very beginning over in 

the Interior Department to operate on a watershed basis. We have 
the results of the work in some of these watersheds and they were 
very good, indicating in various instances that it was possible to 
control floods or to prevent floods to some extent on certain types of 
watersheds. 
_ Feeling that way, we had to realize that we had to be pretty careful, 
mM cooperating with what we called the downstream activities in flood 
control, after the floods arrived pretty largely, on the major water- 
ways. 

Those in charge of another agency were imbued with the idea of 
flood control pretty much by engineering methods. 

_We in the Soil Conservation Service believed from the very be- 
ginning to the day I retired from that Service—it started out as the 

52421606 
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Soil Erosion Service in the Department of the Interior and it was 
transferred to another agency, I did not do the transferring, some- 
body else did—we knew the value of upstream watershed protection. 
So we had to watch our relationships with the agencies in charge of 
the downstream flood control activities with a very careful eye. _ 

On one oceasion an order came to me from the Land Use Coordi- 
nator’s Office in the Department of Agriculture that we would have 
to stop building upstream dams, and we could not in the future build 
a dam higher than 20 feet. 

If it was 20 feet and a quarter inches high, that work would belong 
to another agency, the engineering agency that I have referred to, 
without calling its name—I don’t mind calling its name if it is neces- 
sary, but I think people understand, they understand what I am talk- 
ing about is aimed at better relations not only with the engineering 
programs, but with all programs as between agencies. 

Our operation in the Soil Conservation Service was based on co- 
operation with farmers. We never told a farmer that you must do 
this or if you do not do this we will not do that. 

We operated with him by asking if he was willing to cooperate 
with us in applying our hest ideas with respect to the application of 
soil conservation measures to their land after a full study of their 
land and its capability. 

Well, they agreed with us and we got along remarkably well. 

As a matter of fact, I think eventually we got along better than 
any agency in the history of the world. 

I am old enough to engage in a little bragging like that, if you do 
not. mind. 

When I left the Soil Conservation Service we had completed the 
work on 200 million acres of land. It was not all farmland, but a 
great deal of it was. But it was land and had use for some purpose, 
some of it for recreation, some of it for forest, or grass, and so on. 

I do not think that has been equaled by any other agency, any 
other national or any other combination of agencies or nations any- 
where on earth and I do not except Russia from any of these. 

I know somewhat what they are doing in Russia, I may be going 
over their pretty soon, I have been invited, but I am too old to travel 
that far, I suspect. 

Well, this order not to build dams over 20 feet high came down from 
us, and we had to obey it, but I knew that it was an impractical sort 
of thing; that on certain streams we would have to stop, we would 
have to give up right then and there. 

I believe if we had had something like this proposed Resources and 
Conservation Act, if I have interpreted the intentions of this act 
_ properly, I don’t believe we would have had that difficulty, or that 

we would have to give up work on certain types of streams. 

Somebody managed somehow to get the law fixed so that we could 
not impound water to the extent of being more than enough to supply 
a small size fishpond and that limited us tremendously. 

We were only able to get around that by going around it and taking 
the consequences. We had to do a little of that without the advantage 
of advice such as this bill proposes through very careful analysis 
and appraisals, and carried out on a scientific basis. 
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Remembering these things, I became more and more enthusiastic 
about the possibilities of improving our programs through the action 
of this legislation that we are talking about. 

The CHarrman. We are glad to have your suggestions as to any 
language that would be appropriate to carry out the purpose you 
have in mind. , 

Mr. Bennett. I have inserted them in this statement here very 
briefly, but I think what I am driving at can be carried on through 
to finality. I am going to read a little bit more. 

The CoarrmMan. We don’t want to spend too much time anticipating 
things that may never occur. When the bill is finally worked out 
and all the provisions are before us then you will be of great help 
to us in telling us what you think the effect will be. 

Mr. Bennetr. I am trying to tell you some of those things now. 
I think I have about finished along that line. 

There are many other things. I have written out a few of them 
here that I may add to the statement a little bit later. I am not 
going to read them to you because it is a little bit long. 

I think at this point I will go back now to this statement and 
continue reading it by beginning under the heading of suggested 
additions. 

The suggested additions for evaluating progress in resource pro- 
grams oan be made to read somewhat as follows—I am not adept 
in writing these things according to congressional methods, but it 
reads this way: 

To present in the Council’s annual report to the President the progress made 
during the fiscal year immediately preceding in the direction of establishing 
safeguards for the permanent use of those natural resources occurring within the . 
respectively authorized areas of agency activity. 

This report would relate to such natural resources as soil, water, 
forest, wildlife, recreation, scenery, and wilderness areas. 

Some of the most troublesome obstacles to conservation progress 
should be included in this report, I believe—this report to the Presi- 
dent—together with recommendations for remedial action. 

The principal hindrances generally would be soil erosion, floods, 
siltation of reservoirs, streams and low productive land, accumulation 
of water-soluble salts toxic to crops, fires, other land and forest 
deterioration, and lack of coordination. 

Suggested addition 7 might read somewhat as follows: 

To present in the Council’s annual report to the President recommendations for 
the improvement of working relations between those Federal agencies whose 
programs converge so closely in certain respects as to develop risk of overlapping 
and delay and misunderstanding. 

Arrangements should be made for keeping a continuing watchful 
eye on relationships between those Federal agencies and their pro- 
grams wherever there is a danger of conflict through misinterpretation 
of functions. 

In this connection I have had, for example, while directing the ac- 
tivities of the Soil Conservation Service, the difficult experience of 
such lack of coordination with the programs having to do with flood 
control, as between the small downstream watersheds on the one hand 
and the main downstream watersheds on the other. 
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Recent improvement has apparently resulted from legislative ac- 
tion. This takes time, however, and for that reason is unnecessarily 
costly. It is my belief that the council could find ways to bring about 
improvement through speedier action and clarification of responsibil- 
ity. 

Admittedly the use and control of water involves agency complica- 
tions by reason of the nature of the problem, diversity of needs and 
uses, as well as methods of control and distribution. 

My conviction nevertheless is that the council through some con- 
ciliatory arrangement could lessen or cause the removal of such mis- 
understandings and upsetting tensions. 

Finally, I want to report that while S. 2549 has my approval, the 
suggestions offered herewith would, I believe, increase the usefulness 
of the legislation in the interest of national welfare. 

There are a few other additions there that relate to unimportant 
matters which need not be read. | 

Mr. Chairman, if there are any questions you care to ask me I will 
try to answer them. 

The Cuamman. There will be a myriad of questions eventually, 
but in the beginning when you introduce a bill very few have given 
it careful study and they have not arrived at the point where they 
offer questions. But as these hearings continue questions will develop. 

I believe the hearings are being received very well throughout the 
country. They regard it as one of the most important steps the 
Government has taken. 

Mr. Bennett. I feel it is a very important step. I hope you have 
that experience with it. 

The CHatrmMan. We may be in touch with you. I am sure, because 
of your very long experience, you will be of valuable assistance to us. 

Mr. Bennett. I will always have a few criticisms or suggestions, 
something of that nature, to present with respect to anything I have 
a chance to look over and think about and study. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, we will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Another of America’s distinguished authorities on 
natural resources is Dr. Firman E. Bear, editor in chief of the techni- 
cal journal, Soil Science, and professor emeritus at Rutgers Univer- 
sity in New Jersey. Dr. Bear has a worldwide reputation in the field 
of soils and soil fertility. In addition to his technical attainments, 
Dr. Bear has an important place in setting the objectives of many 
of the Nation’s natural resource activities. 

(Dr. Bear’s communication will appear in the record at this point :) 

Sor, ScIeNnce, 
New Brunswick, N,J., January 26, 1960. 
Hon. JAMgEs E. MURRAY, 


U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: This refers to your telegram of January 21 and supplemental letter 
of same date with enclosures dealing with S. 2549, Resources and Conservation 
Act of 1960. } 

Previous engagements make it very difficult to comply with your invitations to 
appear at the hearings on either of the days mentioned (January 28 or 29 
so I ask to be excused. I hope this letter will serve your needs equally well. 

The proposed act should have great value in focusing attention, on the part 
of both the public and the Congress, on the great need for conserving our natural 


, 
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resources for greatly improved use in perpetuity. My particular concern is with 
the renewable natural resources—soil, water, grasslands, forests, croplands, live- 
stock, fish, wildlife, and recreational areas. 

The proposed act should make it possible to study the activities of all the 
agencies of the Federal Government that in one way or another, play parts 
in our total conservation effort, to the end that improvements are effected, more 
is accomplished, and unnecessary duplication of effort is avoided. 

The people of this country, by and large, are just beginning to suspect that 
many very troublesome problems may arise if our population grows at the 
predicted rate. But they think of these problems mostly in terms of their own 
inconvenience. They fail to realize the many very serious consequences of the 
improvident use of natural resources. 

In examining the proposed act, it appears to me that we need an immediate 
study of the total of our conservation efforts, including those of both the Federal 
and State Governments and those of private and industrial agencies. And out of 
this should grow some fairly definite ideas as to how these could be made more 
effective. But I think, from that point on, periods of 5 years should elapse be- 
fore the successive reports on this subject were made. By the end of 5-year 
periods it should be possible to more effectively evaluate our progress. And 
during these 5-year periods new concepts on conservation would have adequate 
time to mature. 

I believe also that the several agencies of the Federal Government that now 
have to do with conservation of natural resources should be specifically required 
to assist in the compilation of these 5-year reports, and that they should be held 
responsible for evaluation of what is being done in conservation not only by 
themselves but by related agencies in the several States and by industrial and 
private agencies. And these Federal agencies should be made responsible for 
putting the recommendations of the three-man Council into effect, subject to 
the necessary Federal appropriations. 

If at some later date you still feel that I could be of some additional assistance 
in relation to the improvement or passage of this act, I shall be glad to appear 
before your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
FIRMAN BE. BEAR. 


The Cuatmrman. The next witness is James B. Carey, president 
of the International Union of Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers. 

Mr. Carey, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES B. CAREY, PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF ELECTRICAL, RADIO, AND MACHINE WORKERS 


Mr. Carey. Mr. Chairman, Senator Long, I appreciate this op- 
portunity to appear before this committee on this important. subject 
as not only the president of the IUE, with 426,000 members in the 
United States and Canada, but also as the secretary-treasurer of the 
Industrial Union Department of the AFL-CIO. 

The industrial union department numbers among its membership 
67 unions with approximately 7 million members. It is the largest 
department of the AFL-CIO. 

I here represent the sentiment of the membership of that depart- 
ment, as well as the views of organized labor members in general. 

We warmly endorse and urge enactment of Senate bill 2549 as a 
major step forward in the conservation and development of our re- 
sources for the benefit of all Americans and their posterity. 

This bill goes a long way toward giving conscious recognition to 
Gifford Pinchot’s key concept in conservation, that nature is a whole. 
' We cannot wisely, effectively conserve or develop our resources 
unless we view forests, grasslands, and water each as a part of a uni- 
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ot whole, a natural unity. What we do to one of them, affects the 
others. 

It is more than a half century since conservationists began to pound 
at this vital concept, and although we have made great strides in the 
intervening decades along some lines, administratively and institu- 
tionally we tend to continue to operate as though there were no con- 
nection between a forest, a flood, a destroyed city, eroded land, and 
poverty ridden people. 

The second Hoover Commission asserted that responsibility for 
various water resources programs was scattered through 26 different 
agencies. 

The Corps of Engineers carries on studies of our rivers, reports 
to Saet and constructs waterworks of all kinds. 

The Bureau of Reclamation performs many of the same functions, 
and sometimes performs them on the same river. 

The Federal Power Commission issues licenses for the construction 
of dams by private corporations on the same rivers and even the same 
sites already explored by the Corps or the Bureau, and sometimes al- 
ready explored by both. 

One of these organizations is in the Defense Department. One is 
in Interior. One is an independent agency. 

The agencies which have basic responsibility for the conservation 
and development of our resources are scattered through almost every 
ee of Government plus some independent agencies. 

orestry is in Agriculture. 

Public lands are in Interior. 

Antipollution programs are handled in Health and Welfare. 

Air pollution seems, for the most part, to be no one’s responsibility 
unless the pollution be from nuclear fission in which case it rests 
lightly on the Atomic Energy Commission, a pseudomilitary, inde- 
pendent agency. 

The history of »ur Nation’s conservation effort is a history of dis- 
appointments and frustrations, many of them devolving on the way in 
which down through the years we have asserted the essential unity 
of nature while repudiating it in the way we have arranged admin- 
istration. 

This is not intended as a criticism of the present Congress. I am 
only stating the facts as I see them in an effort to emphasize to you 
why our organizations, representing many millions of Americans, are 
strongly convinced that passage of S. 2549 is vital and essential to 
the interests of all of our people. ba 

I am not an expert on the history of legislation and administrative 
_ acts from which present Federal resources programs have evolved, but 

I have pote ead te more than vague recollections of the ideological 
and bureaucratic wars which have raged down through the years when 
efforts were made to transfer, combine, restrict, or enlarge existing 
agencies. 

Normally a Government agency, if it survives at all, is like a minor 
kingdom. It invariably becomes a vested interest to many people in 
and out of Government. Consequently, it becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult, sometimes virtually impossible, to regroup agencies into ef- 
ficient, functional patterns. 
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Efforts to consolidate administrative agencies at the national level 
or on a river basin basis, for example, have been defeated by potent 
intérests in and out of Government—interests which we might char- 
acterize in the gentlest terms as misguided. 

In the 27 years since TVA was created, it has never been copied, its 
admirable structure and correlation of functions never emulated. 
Every proposal for integration along these lines has been defeated. 

Senate bill 2549, with wisdom and foresight, proposes machinery to 
achieve coordination of resources programs at the policy level without 
disturbing the administrative agencies. It should be passed and if 
the administrative agencies and their supports in and out of Govern- 
ment are wise, we believe they will support its passage. 

There is, in our view, an urgent and mounting need for a permanent 
agency to inventory our natural resources and to conduct continuing 
studies of those resources in terms of present and future needs. This 
agency would regularly transmit its findings, together with short- 
range and long-range recommendations, to Congress and the Ameri- 
can people. 

That such a need is great is apparent from the number of commis- 
sions which have been appointed in recent years to study and report on 
resources. ‘These groups have included the so-called Paley Commis- 
sion, the earlier Cooke Commission and the second Hoover Commis- 
sion, although the latter, it seems to me, used a knot hole for vision. 

Both the Paley Commission and the Cooke Commission produced 
fine contributions to our comprehensive understanding of resources 
problems and made impressive recommendations for resolving them. 

But very soon thereafter they ceased to exist. True, changes they 
recommended may not be desirable now. But this only underlines 
the unfortunate fact that there is no continuing study to adjust our 
policies to new knowledge and to changing realities, except insofar as 
these studies are conducted by isolated, limited, and competing agen- 
cies, or by overworked committees of Congress which tend to confine 
their efforts to areas and subjects more or less determined by estab- 
lished agency functions. 

A special committee such as the Select Water Study Committee 
may conduct research on a broad scale, but eventually the committee 
is considered to have completed its work. It is abolished, the staff 
scattered, and no continuing agency remains responsible for seeing 
that the committee’s conclusions and recommendations are translated 
into legislation or policy, or even revised and updated as time passes. 

All of us know from personal experience as well as from objective 
studies that man proceeds by stages. Problems do not seem to exist 
until they are stated and the evidence gathered to substantiate their 
existence and their features. Problems are not solved until we under- 
stand causes and have established the institutional organizations, gov- 
ernmental or private, essential to eradication of the causes. 

Our knowledge of the problems involved in resources conservation 
and development has been cumulative, partly as a result of growing 
knowledge; partly as a result of changing conditions. : 

A Pinchot could see the slashed and. burning forests of his day, or 
observe the devastating results that ruthless forest exploitation by big 
business had on wildlife, floods, and erosion. 
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A splendid result was the Forest Service, an invaluable agency de- 
voted to the public good and to the Nation’s future. 

A generation late, the work of the soil conservationists budded into 
the Soil Conservation Service. In a related area, an apallingly ero- 
sive and destructive river becomes a TVA. But there can be no deny- 
ing we were shamefully tardy. 

Currently, but only quite recently, have we recognized nationally 
that as a result of swiftly expanding population, mounting industrial 
demana and use of water plus increased urbanization, that water pollu- 
tion is an outrageous evil which the Nation simply cannot tolerate. 
_ And, even now, with tragic slowness, Americans are learning that 
industrial wastes, automobile gases, and nuclear explosions, have made 
the very air we breathe a source of horrible death, a source which 
threatens to become an infinitely greater killer if nuclear explosions 
and more industrial and automobile wastes are recklessly loosed into 
the atmosphere. 

I make reference to these latter developments not because the air 
has not been polluted in the past, sometimes even beyond tolerance, but 
because these problems emerge now as present and potential crises 
which the Government must resolve when change in the society creates 
conditions which are no longer tolerable. 

American citizens and the citizens of all nations know that the 
world in which we live today is changing at a speed unprecedented 
in the history of man. It is changing in terms of our ability to 
harness new sources of energy and to create new products. 

Our world, in short, is being transformed by technological progress. 
The transformation eases pressures on some resources, greatly inten- 
on; them on others, and these changes occur almost with eye-blinking 
rapidity. 

Changes are also underway as a result of what demographers and 
other scientists call the population explosion. When increasing num- 
bers of people have to live together in a limited area, that one fact 
requires a change of life. 

The sanitary facilities of our pioneer fathers may not have been 
too convenient or hygienic, but they were tolerable under rural con- 
ditions in which families lived far apart. 

But even in a small town, these facilities quickly become intoler- 
able. Ina large city they would be aghtraeh, 

The pressures, therefore, of urbanization and population increase 
alone will compel us constantly to restudy the protection of our water 
supplies, atmospheric conditions, the availability of recreational areas, 
and the supply and dependability of electric power. 

There is still another change taking place in the world which none 
* of us have escaped, or can escape. f refer to the rise of highly 
centralized and newly industrialized Communist economies together 
with the steady pressures of millions upon millions of nonindustrial- 
ized people of the non-Communist areas of the earth. 

The success of the Russians in industrializing a primitive economy 
in something like 40 years, at terrible human cost, of course, and the 
avaliability of that industrial: power for military and nonmilitary 
aggression, is currently the prime preoccupation of the United States 
and the world. 
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There should be no doubt in any of our minds that in the years 
ahead we shall have to make adjustments to counter competition 
by the Soviet Union, and, frankly, I do not think we can or will be 
able to meet that competition as long as we continue to consider the 
life and death matter of our natural resources as everybody’s busi- 
ness; that is, in effect, nobody’s business. 

But most of all I would like to see this Senate bill passed for two 
reasons : 

1. Nearly one-fifth of our own people, more than 32 million 
Americans, still live in poverty, appalling poverty. This group 
includes 1 out of every 5 of our children—11 million kids. 

I believe that if the attention of the Nation could be concentrated 
upon the problems of resources conservation and development by the 
creation of an institution for that purpose—the Council of Resources 
and Conservation Advisers contemplated by this bill—the results, 
coupled with the effective operation of a real full employment policy, 
would enable us to cut sharply and quickly into the shameful core 
of poverty in this country and, eventually, make want an ugly mem- 
ory of the past. 

2. I want to urge the passage of this bill because I feel a 
moral responsibility for maintaining the resources of the earth 
for our children, and those resources should include abundant 
and clean water, fresh air, energy supplies, recreational areas, 
mineral] reserves discovered by exploration and conserved by the 
best processes, forests, grasslands, and farmlands. 

We should convey at least as much to our children as we inherited 
ourselves, but, frankly, I fear that under present policies and pro- 
grams we are far more likely to endow them with lukemia, cancer, 
the stench of smog, and water that smells to high heaven, like the 
Potomac River in August, than we are to fulfill our responsibilities 
to our Nation and its future. 

I think the passage of this bill would go far toward tilting the 
balance in the direction of a clean, unpolluted, and abundant life 
for our children. 

My prepared statement centers primarily on the proposal in this 
legislation to establish, in the words of Senator Murray: 

A permanent mechanism in Government that will give continuous attention 
to the entire range of natural resources, and that will periodically advise the 
President and the Congress what is needed and how to attain it. 

What is organized labor’s interest in such legislation? To some it 
might seem that problems of our natural resources are somewhat 
remote from trade unionism, from the more common issues of wages, 
hours, factory conditions, job security, and so on. 

But there are two basic reasons why the labor movement has a 
major stake in successful conservation programs. 

The first I have already discussed, we of the democratic labor 
movement consider ourselves citizens first and unionists second. 
Therefore, we are profoundly concerned with our country’s future 
and, consequently, with national defense. 

It should not need repeating that our Nation’s economic health and 
its defensive strength are weakened in proportion to the reckless 
depletion of our priceless national resources. 
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Consequently, labor considers its stake in the conservation pro- 
grams not only in terms of the country’s security, but also in terms of 
our children and the generations that will follow them. 

The second reason organized labor feels it has a major stake in the 
legislation before you lies in what a Government economist just this 
week has termed a “revolution”—a revolution in the use of our nat- 
ural resources for recreational purposes. 

This recreational revolution is explored by Lawrence Murdoch, an 
economist with the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, writing in 
the current issue of the University of Michigan Business Review. 

Murdoch declares there has been a change from “class to mass” 
among the Nation’s sportsmen, and that there has been a “complete 
about face” in the distribution of leisure in the past few decades. 

In the past, according to economist Murdoch, only the wealthy 
could afford to be playboys. But today, he contends— 
the working class is really the leisure class; top executives with their evening 
conferences are putting in longer hours than ever. 

I am compelled to say parenthetically, Mr. Chairman, that if I 
remarked at a local IUE meeting or a convention that “the working 
class is really the leisure class,” I would be met—to put it mildly as 
possible—with a considerable number of raised eyebrows. 

But making allowances for this slight dramatic license, Mr. Mur- 
doch substantiated his thesis rather impressively. 

He informs us that last year alone more than 20 million Americans 
went boating, fishing, hunting, and swimming at least once or twice. 

There was nothing like this a generation ago. First of all, American 
workingmen and women did not have the Senefits of paid vacations 
which now enable them to visit our national parks and preserves, our 
seashores, and our mountains. 

And the automobile has, of course, put most wage earners’ families 
on wheels, permitting them to travel to these publicly owned recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Economist Murdoch finds that several factors have contributed to 
this revolution. At the top of his list he puts “the increased bargain- 
ing power of unions,” followed by the spread of timesaving equipment 
both in industry and private households, and company sponsored 
recreation programs. 

Finally, Murdoch tells us that : 

The fast-swelling ranks of sportsmen have made themselves felt politically, 
too. Some of their demands may be costly, yet they may also benefit society 
generally. Thus conservation of forest and streams at the insistence of hunters 
and fishermen may also benefit farmers and industry. 

This committee can easily understand that as organized labor be- 
comes increasingly successful in winning paid vacations, for more 
members and for longer periods, more and more workingmen and 
their families will throng to our national parks and forests, to our 
public-owned lakes and ocean beaches. 

This increasing utilization, enjoyment is probably the better word, 
of these national resources means that we must not simply preserve the 
Federal recreation areas we now possess, keep them from being carved 
up and walled in by private interests and big business exploiters. We 
must enlarge these recreational areas wherever possible and create new 
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national parks, new public beaches and lakes to satisfy the recreational 
needs of our swiftly growing poruiation- 

It took many hundreds of years for employers to grasp the self- 
evident fact that workers become better workers if they have regular 
periods of leisure, relaxation, and recreation, release from the cloying 
monotony of day-to-day routine work. 

The = movement has now won a large part of that fight, al- 
though longer vacations, and a shorter workweek are distinctly in the 
cards for the near future. 

It is only realistic, therefore, that the Nation set aside new and 
larger recreation areas for the longer vacations and the extended week- 
ends that may be anticipated for larger numbers of American wage 
earners. 

These areas and public recreational facilities are indispensable. 
American industrial workers, for the most part, are not financially 
able to travel abroad to find their recreation. 

Despite what Murdoch says about the poor business tycoons work- 
ing late at night, the fact remains that the poor tycoons are the only 
ones who can vote themselves 5-week, 6-week, and 8-week vacations 
every year on the French Riviera, at San Moritz, in Hawaii, or Aca- 
pulco, or extended cruises on company-owned yachts. 

It is our hope that enactment of the legislation now before you will 
encourage short-range and long-range planning to satisfy the grow- 
ing recreational needs of tens of millions of Americans. 

I feel confident that the programs that can evolve from this legis- 
lation can mean both a healthier American population and a healthier 
American economy. 

By enacting this measure we are paying a debt to our country’s © 
future; we are handing down a richer and more splendid heritage than 
the one we received. 

May I again express my appreciation to the members of the com- 
mittee for the opportunity of setting forth the views of organized 
labor on this Senate bill. 

The CuHarrman. We certainly appreciate your attendance here 
today, and the testimony which you have given. I am sure it will 
have very fine effect and influence upon the members of this committee. 
We regard you as a very able man in this field and your statement 
will be considered very carefully. 

Mr. Carey. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Carey, you referred to the Potomac River and 
other playgrounds. Do you not regard the Potomac as an excellent 
recreation area for the workers around here, including those who 
work for the Government ? 

Mr. Carey. It should be, but it is not. Here is a river that moyes 
through the capital of the free world, it is not suitable for recreational 
purposes. 

e authorities just recently tried to stop some Government em- 
ployees from water skiing on that river because it was a danger to 
their health from the spray. 

It is a river which is one of the most beautiful areas in the world 
and it would be useful for recreational purposes for Government 
employees and citizens generally, but it has been a sewer. 
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It actually in fact, is a moving cesspool. It has been the dumping 
grounds for industrial wastes and human waste. 

The shocking thing is that right under the very noses of Congress 
that is permitted to continue and it has not been available to Gov- 
ernment employees and others as a recreational facility. 

The same thing is true in the Rock Creek area. You see signs 
“Do not move toward this stream because of pollution” and “Danger”. 

Right near my own community, near Takoma Park, at the end of 
Silver Spring where I live, it is a danger for the children to go near 
that creek. It is a danger I am told to even picnic near there. 

I do not think that Congress can evade its responsibility for letting 
that condition continue. I say it is a terrible example to the rest o 
the world, our wasting of some of God’s gifts to people moving through 
this area from other countries of the world with their good children 
staying here, because they are part of their embassies or missions from 
foreign countries. 

I would say it would be a wonderful thing if we did something at 
this session of Congress. Of course, West Virginia as a State has a 
responsibility as does Maryland and Virginia, but a great number of 
“ane have gone by and the condition rather than improving, is 

ecoming worse. 

I think we have a special responsibility here in Congress to bring 
together a cooperative effort through a commission like that contem- 
plated under this legislation to do something about the Potomac River. 

Mr. Stone. Has the labor organization, the AFL-CIO, taken any 
recent stand on the conservation subject generally, Mr. Carey? 

Mr. Carry. Yes, sir. Just about a year ago while we were enjoying 
the hospitality of Puerto Rico, the executive council seeing what was 
done there and also knowing something of the needs in this country, 
enacted a resolution on this subject. 

I would appreciate it if that resolution was placed in the record. 

I also know that this was a matter of consideration and has been 
on the Economic Policy Committee of the AFL-CIO in which I hold 
membership, and Walter Reuther is chairman. They have made rec- 
ommendations on this subject that were adopted by this Puerto Rico 
meeting of the security council. 

Also, at. a recent convention in San Francisco the subject was con- 
sidered. That resolution, too, should be made a part of the record 
of this committee because it deals directly with this subject. 

The CHarrmMan. We shall be glad to incorporate all those docu- 
ments in the record of this committee if you have copies of them. 

Mr. Carey. I have copies here. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit them. 

(The exhibits referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT ON NatTuRAL Resources By AFL-CIO Executive Counom, SAN 
JUAN, P.R., Fesruary 24, 1959 


Land, water, and energy constitute the material foundations upon which our 
civilization rests. Without them we could not exist. 

The capacity and growth potential of our national economy depend largely 
on how well we provide now the forward-looking policies and programs fully 
to conserve, develop, manage, and utilize our great but not unlimited stockpile 
of natural resources. : 

America faces an unprecedented and rapidly multiplying demand on her natu- 
ral resources. We must provide the material basis to sustain a massive in- 
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dustrial economy under conditions of full employment and ascending levels of 
living. In so doing we will be better able to provide aid for underdeveloped 
nations, and to sustain America and the free world in meeting the grim declara- 
tion of economic war levied against us by Soviet Russia. We can wait no 
longer for decisions which must be made now to achieve the forward look in 
our resources policies and programs our Nation must have to meet the greatest 
resources challenge in our history. 

Here are a few dimensions of the problem: 

By 1975 there will be an estimated 230 million Americans, and by 2000 our 
population will have risen to about 300 million. Over the world there are 137,000 
new mouths to feed every morning, and most of humanity goes to bed hungry 
every night. 

By 1975 Americans will require twice as much water as they now use. But 
675 million acre-feet of water are wasted to the sea annually. Pollution and 
siltation prevent or reduce human use of much of our fresh water. 

By 1975 Americans will need twice as much food, but 2 million acres of land 
are lost to crop production every year from erosion, urbanization, and expan- 
sion of various public works and utilities. 

By 1975 America’s mineral resources will be further depleted, the cost of 
their extraction and processing increased, and our dependence on other na- 
tions for many of our most vitally needed minerals even heavier. 

By 1975 Americans will require at least three times the electric energy they 
now consume. Industrial use per man-hour of production will have risen 75 
percent, and total use for manufacturing will triple. 

There will be, until 1975, enough old-growth timber in the West to meet na- 
tional needs for housing and other uses, but by 1980 the United States will have 
to rely on second-growth timber which will be in inadequate supply unless sus- 
tained yield practices and reforestation are tremendously expanded now. 

Labor’s stake in our national resources policy is that of workers, consumers, 
taxpayers, and citizens. Labor has a long record of support for programs in this 
field which advance the conservation ideal and contribute to the general welfare. 

The Employment Act of 1946 declares it to be the policy of the United States 
to use all of its powers in cooperation with industry, labor, agriculture, and State 
and local governments to promote under a free, competitive enterprise system 
“maximum employment, production, and purchasing power.” 

Natural resources development prorgams carried out under clear-cut, forward- 
looking policies are indispensable to the attainment of the goals of the employ- 
ment act. 

We therefore call for a national resources policy based on these principles: 

(1) A vigorous reaffirmation of the important responsibilities of the Federal 
Government as the principal steward of the Nation’s resources. 

We repudiate with equal vigor the present administration’s policy as improper 
abandonment of leadership as having been nonproductive, and as having played 
into the hands of selfish interests totally opposed to the concept of conservation. 

The broad planning, construction, and management of comprehensive resources 
programs keyed to national goals is a proper and legal, as well as a most neces- 
sary function of the Federal Government under a wide range of constitutional 
powers. 

From both an economic and engineering standpoint as well, the Federal Gov- 
ernment can and must assume leadership in the task of comprehensive harnessing 
our river system for every possible beneficial use. It can and must assume 
leadership to achieve more rapidly the peaceful uses of the atom for electric 
power and other purposes. It must continue to take a major responsibility in 
carrying out programs to provide electric services to rural America by programs 
and policies that will encourage and strengthen the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 


We see no relevancy in the so-called public versus private power controversy 
in this matter. 

The Federal Government, State and localities, electric utilities of all kinds 
have a proper role to play each within its own abilities and capacities. 

(2) The need for a comprehensive, unified national resource policy is self- 
evident, simply because we do not have one. Such a policy must build upon 
the prophetic insight of the early conservationists and upon 50 years of fruitful 
experience of comprehensive American resources development. The resources 
problem is not composed of separate, competing elements and uses, but parts of 
an interlocking whole, whereby beneficial uses of a river basin do not conflict, 
but rather complement one another. 
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(8) It is necessary that America sharply increase its natural resources invest- 
ment. Under the present administration such investment has been cut 20 to 
30 percent in the name of balancing the budget. Our resources programs must 
not only proceed on a scale commensurate with national growth, but in many 
aspects must proceed ahead in order to stimulate economic expansion. And it 
must be remembered that these investments are more often than not self-liqui- 
dating. They will pay for themselves time and again in actual money revenues 
and more abundance for Americans. 

(4) We must continue to guard against monopolization of our natural re- 
sources by protecting the public body preference clause in the marketing of 
Federal power, based on legislation signed into law a half-century ago by 
President Theodore Roosevelt. We must prevent our underdeveloped resources 
from being handed over to absentee-owned corporations against the public in- 
terest, and maintain the protections to the public afforded Federal Power 
and Public Utilities Holding Company Acts as affecting utilities. 

(5) We must look ahead to modernization of America’s power supply sys- 
tem which will see hydro powerplants supplemented by giant thermal and 
atomic generating installations connected wtih load centers over tremendously 
high voltage transmission lines. Giant power, when it comes, must provide 
electric energy to all utilities without discrimination, and the operation of 
regional grids must be placed under strict public regulation and control. Low- 
er power costs must be passed on to consumers in the form of lower electric 
rates. 

(6) We urge that the principle of unified river basin development as epito- 
mized by the Tennessee Valley Authority be carried to other river basins in 
the United States, adapted to differing geographical and economic conditions. 

(7) Abundant, low-cost supplies of electric energy from all sources are 
a necessity for new industries, new jobs, broadened tax base and better liv- 
ing for all Americans. In this connection, the yardstick principle of public 
competition must remain as a stimulus to lower electric rates everywhere such 
competition makes its presence felt. 

(8) Comprehensive river basin programs must comprise accelerated pro- 
grams for upstream storage and erosion control, for pollution abatement and 
fish and wildlife. 

(9) Forest land, whether owned by the Federal Government, States, locali- 
ties or privately, must be subjected to intensification of sustained yield prac- 
tices, buttressed by a broad reforestation program. 

(10) A national recreation program, utilizing more effectively our national 
parks, forests, monuments, and wilderness areas, the reservoirs behind Fed- 
eral storage dams, must be aggressively instituted. Increasing millions of 
Americans now seek the out of doors for the relaxation, and their needs must 
be met. For the trend is toward a shorter workweek and longer vacations, 
multiplying already heavy demands on already overtaxed recreational facili- 
ties all over the Nation. 

The attainment of these policy goals, we strongly believe, is vital to the fu- 
ture welfare of America and the world. 


AFL-CIO RESOLUTION ON CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


America faces an unprecedented and rapidly multiplying demand upon her 
great but not unlimited stockpile of natural resources. Every nation in the 
world is confronted, as America is, with the challenge of how to make resources 
work for people. How adequately it is met by America and the people of other 
countries will determine in great measure our future security and welfare. 

America’s natural resources dilemma is created by the lack of a compre- 
hensive, unified national resource policy in the face of tremendous population 
growth, by the mushrooming of cities, by accelerated industrial expansion, and 
by responsibilities of world leadership. Over the past 6 years, the Eisenhower 
administration has showed no awareness of the pressing need to plan ahead for 
land, water, and energy development on a Scale commensurate with the dimen- 
sions and urgency of the problem. The administration has attempted time and 
again to turn back the conservation clock to the pre-Teddy Roosevelt era. The 
situation instead calls for decisive action now. 
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As workers, consumers, taxpayers, and citizens, labor has a stake in the full 
and comprehensive development of America’s land, water, and energy resources. 

Labor calls for intensification of cooperation with other citizens’ organiza- 
tions to work for policies and programs which will resume a forward march 
along the entire conservation front. 

The American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 
regards the resources problem in America, and in the world, as composed of 
parts of an interlocking whole, and that no aspect can be slighted without the 
loss of important benefits otherwise derived from comprehensive development 
programs. 

We therefore call upon all groups active in conservation to broaden their 
vision and fight for the goal of the total use of the earth for the good of man. 
Such cooperative endeavors which the trade unions have for many years en- 
gaged in, and to which they have brought much strength, have helped to hold 
the line against an administration unwilling to face up to the problem. 

To these groups we say that the common ground we have occupied with them 
in the continuing conservation battle should provide evidence of labor’s full 
participation. At the same time, we emphasize the necessity in the future of 
far greater insight being displayed by these organizations into the problems 
of organized working people that go beyond the immediate resources arena, 
namely those of union recognition and collective bargaining. 

The Employment Act of 1946 declares it to be the policy of the United States 
to use all of its powers in cooperation with industry, labor, agriculture, and 
State and local governments to promote a free, competitive enterprise system 
with maximum employment, production, and purchasing power. 

Natural resources development programs carried out under clear-cut, forward- 
looking policies are indispensable to the attainment of these aims of the Employ- 
ment Act: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the officers and delegates of the second AFL-CIO Convention 
call for a broad, forward-looking national resources policy, based on these 
principles : 

1. Strong reaffirmation of the important responsibilities of the Federal Goy- 
ernment as the principal steward for the people of America’s resources. We 
repudiate in the strongest possible terms, the administration’s improper aban- 
donment of leadership, not only because it has caused America to mark time 
when progress is so badly needed, but has played into the hands of Big Busi- 
ness interests totally opposed to the concept of conservation. 

The broad planning, construction, and management of comprehensive re- 
sources programs keyed to national goals is a proper and legal as well as an 
indispensable function of the United States under a wide range of constitutional 
powers. 

From both an economic and engineering standpoint, the Federal Government 
can and must assume the leadership in the great task of comprehensively har- 
nessing our river systems. It can and must assume the leadership in achieving 
more rapidly the peaceful uses of the atom. It can and must assume the leader- 
ship in continuing to provide electrification for rural America, to sustain a 
prosperous mining and mineral industry, to preserve our land, forest, fish and 
wildlife resources, and to broaden outdoor recreational opportunities for the 
American people. 

We regard the so-called public versus private power controversy as being an 
irrelevant issue which continues to block needed resources development pro- 
grams. The Federal, State, and local governments, and electric utilities, no 
matter how they are owned, have a proper role to play in America’s electric 
energy future—each within its own abilities and capacities. 

We call upon the States to enact legislation which will give all utility work- 
ers, whether employed by private or public utilities the same bargaining rights 
accorded to workers in industry generally. 

2. That to undertake properly the massive resources task facing America and 
to eliminate duplication and waste, the Federal Government must not only be 
provided with a unified policy under which to operate, but with basic reorgani- 
zation of Federal action and regulatory agencies dealing with resources. 

3. Establishment of regional development agencies carried forward into 
other river basins in the United States and employing the principle of unified 
approach to the resources problems which has so successfully marked the history 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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4. Continuation of the yardstick principle of public competition with private 
utilities, together with the half-century-old policy of priority and preference to 
public groups in obtaining power supply from Federal sources of generations. 
These policies have resulted in lower electric rates to consumers even beyond 
the immediate area involved. Abundant low-cost supplies of electric energy from 
all sources are indispensable for new industries, jobs, broadened tax base, and 
better living for working people and all Americans. 

5. Continued protection of our public resources against monopolization, in- 
cluding the safeguards afforded by the Federal Power Act, the Public Utilities 
Holding Company Act, and the antimonopoly excess land ownership provisions 
of the Federal reclamation laws. 

6. Modernization of America’s power supply system to meet an expected 
quadrupled demand for electric energy within the next quarter of a century. 
Hydropower plants will be integrated with giant thermal and atomic generating 
facilities which will produce wholesale power in vast blocks carried to load 
centers over tremendously high voltage transmission line. 

Giant power must be so operated to protect the interest of consumers and 
the general public. Wholesale power must be made available to distributing 
utilities in the amounts required without discrimination and at the lowest 
possible cost. It must be conducted under Federal regulations and supple- 
mented whenever necessary by Federal programs for low-cost regional whole- 
sale power supply systems. ; 

Utilities combining in wholesale generation and transmission companies will 


represent private, cooperative, and municipal ownership, and will supply whole- 
sale power to distributing utilities without discrimination. 


7. Within the framework of the broad policies we have recommended, Amer- 
ica’s water and land development programs must also comprise accelerated 
soil conservation, water pollution control, enhanced fish and wildlife, intensi- 
fied reforestation and sustained yield practices on forest land and strengthen- 
ing of our domestic mining and minerals industry. 

8. The carrying forward of a national recreation program, utilizing more 
effectively our national parks, monuments, wilderness areas, reservoirs behind 
storage dams, and national forests. The Federal Government should work in 
close cooperation with the States and localities to achieve a master inventory 


of recreational needs and resources, in order to provide facilities for the enjoy- 


ment and inspiration of the increasing millions of Americans whose need for 
out-of-doors recreation is already overtaxing all available facilities. 


9. Closer cooperation with the United States to aid in programs directed 
toward the attaining of the full development of the natural resources of coun- 
tries all over the world and to provide the framework for a new approach 
toward achieving the goal of abundance for all people of all nations as a most 
necessary step toward global peace and security. 


The attainment of these aims for a new deal in conservation we strongly 
believe, is vital to the future welfare of America and of the world. 

Senator Lone. Mr. Chairman, there is one question I should like 
to ask. Is the area or the point where the pollution of the Potomac 
banks a health menace somewhere near the city of Washington, or 
is it much farther up the river? 

Mr. Carey. The beginning of the pollution is in the area of its 
beginning and moves down and becomes increasingly worse. 

Now, there are some efforts made from time to time to restrict the 
amount of sewage that goes into it, but communities actually just 
use the Potomac River as an open sewer to dump the waste of those 
communities. 

But in addition to the industrial waste and the human waste, there 
is another factor—the fact that there is danger we may not have a 
Potomac River shortly. 

It gets filled with what should be protective topsoil that erodes 
down through the passage of this river and we evidently have in 
years to come, or at least our children will, the elimination of this 
river as a good source of recreation and for other good reasons. 
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Silt is piling up terrifically. That should be moved out and pro- 
tected. 

Yes, sir; right here in the city is the worst area of health danger 
and pollution. There is a beautiful island on the Potomac River 
nearby that certainly should be an area for recreation, but swimming 
is prohibited. 

As I said, even water skiing on the Potomac is declared to be a 
health hazard. 

Then through the city moves Rock Creek, beautiful areas, but the 
water is polluted. It is polluted right through the suburban areas 
as well. Of course, this is known to the residents. Here we have 
beautiful grounds for picnicking and we are advised by the health 
authorities not to use them. 

Of course, it is difficult for the parents of children to bring them 
to _— grounds and then not have them available to the general 

ublic. 
‘i I would say it is a terrible health hazard right in the center of our 
community. That applies as well to the communities on each bank, 
Virginia just as well as to Maryland and West Virginia. Less to 
West Virginia than to the other communities, because theirs is a 
smaller area that borders there in the beginning. It is less polluted 
there than farther down. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much for your statement. We 
certainly appreciate the deep interest you have given to these prob- 
lems. ‘They require very careful study and I am sure as a result of 
these hearings we are going to work out a bill here that will be 
effective. 

Our next witness is Mr. Gutermuth. 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH, VICE PRESIDENT, WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


Mr. Gurermouru. Mr. Chairman, my statement is going to be very 
short. 

I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife Management 
Institute. The institute is one of the older national conservation 
organizations and its program has been continuous since 1911. 

Conservationists are deeply interested in S. 2549. This observa- 
tion is based on comments that both Dr. Gabrielson, the president of 
the institute, and I have heard while attending meetings and speak- 
ing with people from many parts of the country. 

S. 2549 is attracting attention because it offers an opportunity to 
have a continuing inventory of the Nation’s renewable natural re- 
sources and regular accounting of programs involving their use and 
development. 

It also provides for the submission of periodic recommendations for 
the improved use and development of the resources that form the base 
of the Nation’s welfare and security. 

The absence of a uniform policy for renewable natural resources 
has been a matter of wide concern for many years. The large num- 
ber of special commissions and study groups over past years shows 
that the American people have not been unmindful of their depend- 
ence upon natural resources. 
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It is recognized, however, that the commissions and study groups 
usually have been limited in their reviews and investigations to 
specific resources. Seldom have their assignments given them an op- 
portunity to consider the broad aspects of water, soil, forest, and 
wildlife resources. 

These omissions have caused a degree of inadequacy in earlier 
study reports. 

S. 2549 recognizes the fact that it is impossible to study any one 
resource, say water, without giving equal consideration to forests, 
soil and wildlife. 

This interdependency holds true in all cases, and studies that do 
not recognize this relationship are lacking in objectivity. 

The bill appears sufficiently broad in its statement of policy and 
subsequent assignment of responsibilities to the proposed Council 
of Resources and Conservation Advisers in the Executive Office of 
the President and the Joint Committee on Resources and Conserva- 
tion in the Congress, so that all the renewable natural resources would 
receive adequate and necessary consideration. Conservationists be- 
lieve this authority to be fundamental to the success of the proposed 
Resources and Conservation Act. 

S. 2549 also offers an opportunity for the recommendations of the 
Council and the joint committee to be incorporated into legislative 
programs. A route for the introduction of implementing legislation 
did not exist for most of the study commissions in years past. 

As a result, many of the recommendations of previous study groups 
never found their way into legislative programs, or received more 
than token consideration by legislative committees. 

Conservationists believe that the plan proposed by S. 2549 can 
work in the broad public interest so long as the Council and the joint 
committee remain alert to the dangers of being led into narrow or 
single resource channels of inquiry and interest. 

Lhere is an acute need for a continuing inventory of the needs, 
programs and problems relating to the management, development 
and use of our country’s soil, water, forest and wildlife resources. 
There is an equally acute need for the submission of periodic recom- 
mendations for the improved management of those resources and for 
implementing legislation whenever it is determined to be in the public 
interest. 

What I am saying is that with the great national need we cannot 
afford to waste time and resources by failing to launch and maintain 
a comprehensive program. 

For this reason conservationists are hopeful that should S. 2549 be 
enacted that the individuals selected for membership on the Council 
and on the joint committee will be the best persons obtainable from 
the standpoint of knowledge, experience, and interest. 

It is also hoped that those selected always will represent all sections 
of the country. The need for improved natural resources manage- 
ment must be kept above the prerogative of any single group or region 
of this country. 

Thank you very much. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Gutermuth. 
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We will be in considerable contact with you from now on, I am sure, 
as we go forward with this legislation. 

Mr. Gurermuru. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. The next witness is Alex Radin, American Public 
Power Association. 

I will ask Senator Long to take over from here. I have a confer- 
ence in my office that will require me to be absent. 


STATEMENT OF ALEX RADIN, GENERAL MANAGER, AMERICAN 
PUBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rapin. My name is Alex Radin. I am general manager of the 
American Public Power Association, a service organization which 
represents more than 1,000 local publicly owned electric utility sys- 
tems in 42 States and Puerto Rico. 

Our association throughout its history has urged that our Nation’s 
water resources be developed on an orderly and comprehensive basis 
and that such development, in the words of our Federal power policy 
statement, adopted in 1952: 


Provide for maximum economic utilization of stream systems. 


Certainly it has been in the American tradition since the time of 
President Theodore Roosevelt to consider each of our great river 
basins as a whole and to develop the water resources in these basins 
according to comprehensive plans. 

It would be a logical step forward to consider the entire Nation’s 
water resources asa whole. S. 2549, I believe, can launch a more mean- 


ingful resource policy which will guard for future generations this 
arsenal of national strength. 

First it states clearly that it is— 

The continuing policy and responsibility of the Federal Government to take 


positive leadership in planning for conservation, development, and utilization of 
our natural resources. 


The resources and conservation report which would be submitted to 
Congress each year under terms of the act would constitute a perpetual 
inventory of our resources and would give to the Congress an au- 
thoritative basis for responsible resource development legislation, 
geared to the national need and potential. 

Today, the planning function is divided among various Federal 
agencies concerned with resource development. However well these 
agencies may perform this function, they are hampered by the limited 
approach of each. 

Moreover, responsibility for resources development understandably 
is divided between Federal and local agencies, with the result that the 
overall perspective frequently is lost. 

Under the guidance of the council of resources and conservation 
advisers, each of the agencies could, in my opinion, plan more effec- 
tively for the specific areas in which they are involved, and these 
plans could be better geared into the plans of local agencies. 

As an example of only one problem stemming from a lack of overall 
resource policy, Commissioner William R. Connole of the Federal 
Power Commission recently made a plea for a national energy policy 
which would serve as a background for the Commission in deciding 
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important issues involving the various sources of energy—oil, electric 
energy, and natural gas—which come under the jurisdiction of the 
Commission. 

_ Commissioner Connole cited several specific examples of the exist- 
ing problem. “Natural gas will be available from the Middle East 
and Venezuela at reasonable cost as liquefied methane in the not-too: 
distant future,” he said. Without a national energy policy, how can 
FPC determine how much of this gas should be brought into the 
United States, and under what circumstances? “Natural gas from 
Canada will be available within a few years,” Commissioner Connole 
a “again requiring a decision without adequate background infor- 

ion. 

“TI see decision after decision on fuel policy without a major premise 

to go on,” he concluded. 
he FPC Commissioner therefore recommended creation of an 
authoritative study group to determine where we are heading in the 
helter-skelter use of energy. 

It seems indisputable that FPC could better serve the national 
interest if a national resources and conservation policy, embodying 
the national energy policy advocated by Commissioner Connole, were 
available as a foundation for the Commission’s day-to-day decisions. 

In the water resource field alone, the agencies concerned with devel- 
opment could profit greatly from the guidelines set down in a national 
resources policy. Development of the Nation’s major drainage areas 
could proceed along lines of overall national need, not merely in ac- 
cordance with regional goals. The two viewpoints are not mutually 
exclusive, of course. I am merely pointing out that given the larger 
view the regional developments could be undertaken to the maximum 
national advantage. 

The Council, as described in S. 2549, would be a group of men highly 
qualified to perform the important function assigned to them. The 
consultation with various groups which is called for in subsection 
(e) of section 4 recognizes the contributions which can be made by 
industry, agriculture, labor, conservation organizations, State and 
local governments, and other Government agencies. Wisely, however, 
the bill makes it clear that the Council itself will have final respon- 
sibility for the determination of the policies which it will advocate. 

An example of the kind of job the Council could perform, or have 
performed in its behalf, was given recently by Dr. Bruce C. Netschert, 
of Resources for the Future, Inc. Dr. Netschert pointed out that there 
does not exist an authoritative inventory of the hydroelectric potential 
of this country. 

Dr. Netschert noted that the FPC does publish a report on unde- 
veloped and developed hydroelectric power, which is labeled the 
“hydroelectric power resources” of the United States. 

Actually, he said, this estimate is merely “the total of individual 
site estimates from various sources originally made for a variety of 
purposes. The basis for some site estimates is detailed; others are 
mere guesses.” Dr. Netschert declared that the absence of “a clear, 
logical, basis for estimating and expressing the hydropotential has 
contributed to a constant, serious underestimation of the true extent 
of that potential.” 
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A study of this theoretical potential of hydroelectric power could 
well be undertaken by the Council for the use of FPC and other 
agencies and private groups concerned with water resources. In the 
absence of such a study, we are without the tools needed to deter- 
mine the extent to which we can rely on this, our only renewable energy 
resource. At the same time, it is my understanding that we also lack 
generally agreed-upon estimates of our oil and coal reserves. Conse- 
quently, the Council might also appropriately undertake or direct the 
preparation of studies in this field. 

While the Council will represent the broad view of resource devel- 
opment, the proposed Joint Committee on Resources and Conservation 
of the Congress can protect regional and local interests, within the 
framework of the national interest. 

I feel that the joint committee’s greatest value will lie in its close 
contact with and responsiveness to the people for whom, after all, 
our resources must be conserved. 

Through this joint committee the Congress can provide for open 
hearings, bringing to the attention of other Members the views, com- 
ments, and criticisms of all segments of our society. Interpretation 
of broad national policies into specific legislation will, of course, be 
an essential responsibility of the joint committee, as well as other 
committees of the Congress. 

f course our association is deeply concerned with development 
of hydroelectric resources. In this field, I believe that the Resources 
and Conservation Act can look toward the kind of water develop- 
ment our Nation must have in the future in order to support our 
growing population, and to retain our position of leadership among 
the nations. 

During a recent visit to Russia, as a member of a delegation 
of the Senate Interior and Public Works Committees, headed by 
Senator Moss, I had an opportunity to observe the hydroelectric 
development being carried on by our principal competitor among the 
nations. 

While I would not advocate our undertaking resource development, 
or any other type of development, just because the Russians are doing 
so, I do feel that we must be alert to the intense competition between 
the two countries for economic superiority and the all-out effort the 
Russians are making to put their rivers to work. 

The Russian target for electric power sepeeaty is 110 million to 
112 million kilowatts by 1965. Today we have about 140 million 
kilowatts. In both countries, hydroelectric eanecnty represents about 
20 percent of the total. Obviously, we are still ahead. 

However, if the present rate of growth of the two countries con- 
tinues, the Russians could overtake us in 1975 in overall power ca- 
pacity. And by devoting a larger share of their power output to 
industry, as they do at present, they could overtake us in 1973 in the 
amount of power made available for industry. The importance of 
this increased energy supply for Russia’s industrial productivity, and 
its significance in terms of world economic superiority, are immedi- 
ately apparent. 

We are in a deadly serious race with Russia for winning friends 
among many of the so-called uncommitted and underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world. These countries right now are carefully watch- 
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ing the relative rate of economic progress of the United States and 
Russia. In their intense desire for industrialization, other countries 
of the world will doubtless be strongly influenced by the relative 
— and vigor of the economies of the United States and the 

oviet Union, and they may well tend to adopt the political and 
economic systems of that country which makes the most expeditious 
and effective use of its natural resources. 

An important lesson which we can learn from the work of the 
Russians in water resource development is that we cannot continue 
to afford the waste of underdevelopment. I was surprised to find 
that a number of the Russian engineers we met were most familiar 
with the Hells Canyon episode. But they shrugged their shoulders 
and put up their hands in disbelief that such a waste of a natural 
resource could be permitted. 

I know that none of us would want to accept the Russian form of 
government in order to secure full development of Hells Canyon 
or any other site. The thought is completely abhorrent. But surely 
within our democratic processes we can and must find ways to prevent 
such wasteful development in the future. 

Senator Muskie, a member of the group visiting the Soviet Union, 
said recently that he viewed the contest between the United States 
and Russia as between two people who sat before a chessboard—each 
with the same number of men, each with the same potential power. 
The outcome of the game would not depend on whether one con- 
testant had more resources than the other, but on which contestant 
used his resources, and his intelligence, to the best advantage. 

I believe that the Resources and Conservation Act is an important 
step forward toward using our resources to best advantage. It will 
enable us, through democratic processes, to plan intelligently for the 
kind of resource development we must have, and to translate the 
plan into legislative action. 46 

Thank you, Senator, for the privilege of appearing before your 
committee. 

Senator Lone (presiding). Thank you very much. 

We have added to the record in connection with the study that is 
being made of S. 2549, a group of very inspiring and statesmanlike 
papers today. 

The meeting is now adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Thank you for your presence. 

(Thereupon, at 3:15 p.m., the committee was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10a.m., Friday, January 29, 1960.) 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 29, 1960 
U.S. SENATE, 


CoMMITTEER ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 3110, New 
Senate Office Building, Hon. James E. Murray (chairman of the com- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators James E. Murray, Montana, and Oren E. Long, 
Hawaii. 

The CuarrMan. The hearing will come to order, please. 

For many years, beginning when I first came to the Senate and con- 
tinuing to 1952, my efforts and those of other westerners for the devel- 
opment and conservation of natural resources had able and effective 
response in the Department of the Interior. In very large measure, 
this ready and effective response was attributable to the Honorable 
Oscar L. Chapman, first as Assistant Secretary, then as one of the 
greatest of the Secretaries of the Interior that has had responsibil‘ty 
for the Nation’s resources. 

During his long and distinguished tenure in the Department of the 
Interior, Oscar Chapman exhibited outstanding comprehension of the 
problems of resource development and conservation. His administra- 
tion of the Department attained high levels of enlightened public 
a in the interest of the Nation’s resources and the Nation’s 
people. 

It is gratifying and extremely helpful to have the support of so 
able and experienced a man as Oscar Chapman, and to have for the 
committee his specific comments and suggestions on the resources bill, 
S. 2549. I insert at this point in the record, the letter from the Hon- 
orable Oscar L. Chapman, former Secretary of the Interior. 

CHAPMAN, WOLFSOHN AND FRIEDMAN, 
Washington, D.C., September 14, 1959. 
Hon. James EB, Murray, 


Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR: I appreciate very much your invitation to comment upon 
S. 2549, a bill “To declare a national policy on conservation, development and 
utilization of natural resources, and for other purposes” sponsored by you and 
30 other Senators. 

First, let me say that you and your colleagues are to be commended highly 
upon this proposal. It is long overdue. The void which has existed since the 
demise of the National Resources Planning Board would be filled by the creation 
of a council of resources and conservation advisers, such as you propose. 

It has been difficult for me over the years to comprehend why there has been 
a reluctance to establish and maintain an agency of trained planners for national 
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civilian affairs. We have individually and collectively in private business 
recognized the desirability, the importance, the imperative necessity for plan- 
ning. Somehow, however, until comparatively recently as far as the public in- 
terest was concerned there were always some who seemed to think that planning 
for the country’s future and its welfare is something bordering on the radical. 

Certainly, in our defense effort we expect and demand that thoose charged 
with the responsibility for the military security of the Nation should plan in a 
forward-looking and imaginative manner. The same demand should be made 
on behalf of the general national security. 

It seems to me that there can be no argument about the fact that our country 
will remain strong and a leader among the people of the earth, only so long as 
we conserve our resources and utilize them in such fashion as to make them 
provide the greatest good for the greatest number. I welcome the basic policy 
proposed by S. 2549. 

The statement introducing this proposed legislation declares that the legis- 
lation is “directed to keep development and conservation of natural resources 
at a level commensurate with the needs of the Nation.” I interpret this to mean 
the needs of the Nation not today or tomorrow but 10 years, 25 years, or even 
50 years and more hence. The problems of water, forests, soil, and moisture 
conservation, stream pollution, energy development and conservation and the 
like, do require—as you point out “a permanent mechanism in government” to 
give continuing attention to these subjects. The interim work that has been 
done, ably in most instances, by the Paley Commission, the Cooke Commission, 
the Hoover Commission, and others have all been tremendously important and 
worthwhile, but each has suffered from a lack of continuity, from the gap be- 
tween it and the study preceding it, and had no foreseeable relationship to those 
which might come later. 

Conservation is not a static thing. Our population grows daily and thus our 
needs expand in all directions. We continue to find and to create new uses for 
well-known resources. We are each day coming closer to a shorter workweek 
so that we need more and better facilities to provide for the greater leisure 
which our people will have coupled with the material resource to utilize that 
leisure. It is obvious, therefore, that the planning of prudent resource utiliza- 
tion is an ever-changing and progressing activity. 

I have studied the bill and the accompanying statement. There are some 
comments which I would like to make in response to your invitation. Thus, in 
section 2 of the bill, I would think that in order to show the conservation policy 
is not new but rather a continuing policy, that the word “declared” in line 7, 
page 1, be stricken, and instead the word “reaffirmed” be substituted. 

On page 1, line 11, I assume that the policy contemplates the assistance and 
cooperation of all citizens and, therefore, I suggest striking the phrase “private 
property owners” and substituting therefor ‘‘and all interested citizens’. 

On page 3, line 6, while I think this includes the development of food and 
energy, I wonder if these subjects should not be specifically mentioned in the 
policy section. 

Section 3(a) on page 2 at line 11, proposes that the President submit a re- 
sources and conservation report to the Congress each year on January 20 com- 
mencing with the year following enactment of this Act. I am troubled that 
it might not be possible if S. 2549 were enacted into law, say in August or 
September of 1960 to get a proper report to the Congress by the succeeding 
January 20. More important, however, is my concern over the desirability of 
requiring an annual report of this magnitude. I assume the report is not to 
be merely statistical, but rather one of programs, plans and ideas. Would 
it not perhaps be wisest to require the President either biennually or quadren- 
nially to submit a comprehensive resources and conservation report to be 
supplemented annually, or as frequently as may be necessary by special reports 
on particular aspects of the major programs. 

The reason I suggest the longer interval is that I am sure you and the other 
sponsors of the legislation would want the President and his council of re- 
source advisers not to be constantly engaged in the business of preparing re- 
ports. Rather, I feel your goal is, and it would certainly be my thinking, they 
should spend the most of their time with vision, imagination and clear think- 
ing, looking ahead and planning for the continued and growing welfare of 
the country. Thus, I believe that a well-rounded comprehensive report at the 
beginning say, or the end of an administration would be preferable to a series 
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of quick running and necessarily quickly produced annual reports. The matter 
is too vast and important to be handled on a quickie basis. 

In connection with the council which is created by section 4(a) of S. 2549, 
I assume that in addition to having the qualifications set forth, the appointee 
should be selected without regard to political qualification, otherwise I would 
assume that not all of the members should be of the same party. I recom- 
mend against a party requirement. 

I would like to suggest that in section 4(c) (2), on page 4, line 22, you add 
after the word “resource” the word “availability”. 

There is a typographical error in line 24, page 4, I think the word “to” 
should be “‘of”’. 

In line 1, page 5, I suggest including after the words “trends are” the words 
“aiding or’. 

Again, in subsection 4, page 5, lines 12, 16, I wonder whether it would not 
be advantageous to spell-out food and energy as particular aspects of national 
resource developments. 

In section 4(e) (2) would it not foster economy to suggest that in addition 
to utilizing the services of other Government agencies as well as a private 
research agency, the council also utilize State and local facilities. This is 
somewhat different than the provision in section 4(e) (1). 

With reference to section 5, the creation of a joint committee on resources 
and conservation, would there not be some advantage even though this com- 
mittee has no legislative but only advisory and clearance functions that the 
act should provide that the joint committee should consist of the chairman or 
vice chairman of the legislative committees mainly concerned with these prob- 
lems, i.e., Interior, Agriculture, Labor, and the Joint Committees of Atomic 
Energy and Economics. 

Here too, I would like to draw attention to a provision which I believe may 
be difficult of fulfillment, namely, the presentation of a report in the nature 
of a guide to legislation not later than May 1 following the enactment of S. 
2549. I would assume that a better date would be some longer period of time 
after the President has had an opportunity to submit his first report. 

Thank you again for inviting my comments. I shall endeavor to keep in 
touch with this legislation as it moves forward in the Congress. 

It is only through a highly skilled agency of Government, working coopera- 
tively with State and local governments and with such private organizations or 
individuals as can make a contribution to this planning process that we can 
look forward to the maintenance and enhancement of our national welfare. 

I hope that S. 2549 will be speedily enacted into law. 

Sincerely, 
Oscar L. CHAPMAN. 


The Cuarman. The first witness on the list is Dr. John Cover, 


Maryland University. 
Dr. Cover, will you come forward, please ? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. COVER, ECONOMIST, MARYLAND 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Cover. Mr. Chairman, my name is John H. Cover. I am an 
economist and a resident of the District of Columbia. 

I respond with sincere appreciation to your invitation to appear 
as a witness before your committee on behalf of Senate bill 2549, 
the Resources and Conservation Act of 1960. I am impressed by the 
concepts, the principles, the scope of resources encompassed, proced- 
ures, and organizational structure proposed in the bill. 

By reference to contemporary problems and experiences, Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to comment upon a number of these factors and 
criteria. 
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1. THE DEVELOPMENT OF A NATIONAL POLICY 


Changes in our culture and modes of living have altered the con- 
cept of the pioneer from the ax-swinging clearer of land to the scien- 
tist with microscope or isotope. The log and clay cabin has been 
superseded by dwellings drawing upon thousands of new resource 
products. Neither the scientists nor the resources are located within 
the same local or State jurisdiction. Nor are economic barriers per- 
mitted against the flow of resources or their products through the 
many channels and stages of production. With rapidly increasing 
demand for the competitive uses of these resources, the common wel- 
fare requires a national policy. 


2. THE INTERRELATION OF RESOURCES AND COORDINATION OF THEIR USE 


The importance of this consideration may be illustrated by refer- 
ence to water, fuel, and energy. As population and technology in- 
crease, the need for pure water for human consumption, agriculture, 
manufacture, and recreation will increase, probably at an even greater 
rate. 

We are familiar with the effects of deforestation and the runoff of 
water, increasing the currents of streams, flooding, denuding soil, 
silting, and reducing the replenishment of ground water. Ground 
water is needed as a source of supply. 

In addition, with the rapid development of experiments in the 
conversion of salt and brackish water to fresh water, costs of conver- 
sion may soon compete with the mounting costs of huge dams and 
long-distance dispersal. It is at this point that fuel and energy become 
involved. 

Nuclear energy has been proposed as a source of power supplanting 
coal, petroleum, and water—hydroelectric. Radioactive waste re- 
quires careful disposal to prevent dangerous contamination affecting 
generations of humans and fresh- and salt-water life. 

Among suggestions for disposal, some already in use, are burying 
underground, endangering water, or petroleum, or gas resources, an 
in the oceans, gulfs, or bays, affecting the life and conversion potentials 
of salt and brackish water. 

It is evident that these interrelated conundrums, affecting the wel- 
fare of all, require national study and national policies and the co- 
operation of all jurisdictions. 


3. THE NEED FOR PROGRAMING 


The expansion of the modern city resembles the operation of an 
octopus. Unplanned and uncontrolled, the congested city reaches out 
rapaciously for land, water, space, fresh air. Soon congestion con- 
taminates the newly acquired area. The mere price at which land 
can be bought on the market does not assure optimum allocation of 
this irreplaceable resource. Tenements, factories, office buildings, 
roads, have no regard for fertile soil, valuable forests, or waterfront 
recreational potentials, 

Many examples are available of encroachments upon resources in 
short supply. 
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In southern California, areas are being allocated under law for 
agricultural production as a protection against urban agglomeration. 

Buffalo assigned its entire waterfront to shipping facilities, and its 
residents must seek recreation elsewhere. 

In Milwaukee, seven public beaches were closed last summer because 
of pollution. 

n the Baltimore City-County area, there remains for recreation, 
both publicly and commercially controlled, less than one-third of an 
inch of shoreline per resident. 

These are inclusively local, State, and National problems. Their 
solution requires national programing. 


4. INCLUSION OF A WIDE ROSTER OF SOCIAL AND INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


The impingement of scientific and technological developments upon 
life and society is so overwhelming that as individuals we tend to ac- 
cept this circumstance and become apathetic in our response. 

Speedways are surveyed for minimum distances between points and 
with respect to land contours and frequently without regard for 
other resource needs. The substitution of concrete for fertile soil, 
the laceration of forests, and the decimation of parks are evidence of 
our tendency to concentrate upon one use at a time, to get action, and 
to ignore the destruction of other resources, until we suddenly realize 
that we have impaired the heritage of future generations. 

In extenuation, the argument has been used that we are now sub- 
sidizing certain crops produced in excess supply and that. this war- 
rants acquisition of farmland for highway and other purposes. This 
unreasoned attitude should alert us to the very great need for the bill 
under consideration. 

Some of our foreign friends observe that we are losing the capacity 
to stroll and relax as encroachment of traffic, fences, and polluted air 
impound us in air-conditioned homes and offices. As a result, we are 
adding the time factor to reach recreational opportunities. 

Moreover, we tend to organize our free time into expensive group 
activities or to become spectators rather than participants. Of course, 
part of this is forced upon us by the absorption of the countryside, 
the woods, streams, and shore for competitive uses, frequently by de- 
cisions of zoning and planning authorities and their chiefs with a de- 
— to please all petitioners and with eyes on the revenue side of the 

er. 

The other side of the ledger is the cost to the community, present and 
future, in economic, social, and cultural debits. Now, and increas- 
ingly in the future, the allocation of resources to recreation, relaxation, 
and cultural activities must receive major attention. 


5. RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 


Contemporary society is experiencing another realinement of fac- 
tors in the evolution of manufacturing and service industries. These 
changes have direct relation to our resources and to our national wel- 
fare, whether considered from the viewpoint of defense security or of 
economic expansion. Many manufacturing and processing concerns 
originally located near mineral deposits or water supply, or transporta- 
tion facilities, or experienced labor. Communities grew around them. 
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We all know how compact, crowded and dilapidated many of these 
areas have become. 

In a large number of instances there are no longer locational factors 
holding these firms to their original sites. Moreover, current produc- 
tion procedures, termed “automation,” require more lateral or horizon- 
tal space which is not available at the original location. Most con- 
siderations, including the desire of employees for homes in open space 
and fresh air, suggest industrial dispersal. 

It is important to our national welfare to encourage these tendencies 
and to assist in finding advantageous sites which may be developed 
without the destruction of other essential uses. 


6. RECOGNITION OF THE DESIRABILITY OF CONTROLLED ELASTICITY 


The provisions of the proposed legislation requiring continual re- 
evaluation of resources, their conservation, use, and development, are 
essential to progress and welfare. The rates of change in our social 
and industrial development, the increase in synthetic products, the po- 
tentials of new energy, particularly solar, the growth and mobility of 
our population, all require not periodical but continuous analysis. 
This function is properly shared by legislative and administrative 
authorities. 


7. PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE AND OBJECTIVITY IN AN ANALYTICAL 
APPROACH TO PROBLEMS 


Professional attributes required of the Council, the authority of this 
Council to employ specialists and experts, and of the joint committee 


to hold hearings an eat consultants and technicians, promise to 


set high analytical and objective standards for the determination of 
policy and administration of a program. 


8. PARTNERSHIP OF FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


There are sound precedents and practical experiences supporting 
the proposals for cooperation of various political jurisdictions. There 
are instances in which only by the participation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have States been able to work together. It is hoped, more- 
over, that efficiency and productivity in all Government jurisdictions 
may be improved by elimination of overlapping and duplication, 
definitive determination of functions, and the streamlining of pro- 
cedures. 

9, RESOURCE TYPES 


There is a type of resource which may need more specific recogni- 
tion than I have found in the bill; fresh air. My inclination, in view 
of current and potential developments, would be to rank it with water 
as requiring a concentration of attention. 

It may seem obvious because of its pervasiveness in relation to 
human and physical resources, but rapidly increasing contamination 
suggests emergency consideration. 
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10. MASTER PLAN 


Though it may be a moving panorama rather than a fixed land- 
scape, I hope the enacted legislation may inspire the creation of a 
master goal assuring us a unity of concept rather than a chaos of 
action. 

Finally, as a citizen concerned that we make rational use of our 
environmental inheritance and of the competence of our people in 
planning for the general welfare, I am grateful for the insight and 
devotion of the proponents of this legislation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Doctor, for your very able statement 
here. It will be studied very carefully by the committee, you may be 
sure, and we want to thank you for your contribution. 

Mr. Cover. Thank you, sir. 

The CuHarrman. The next witness will be Mrs. Arthur E. Whitte- 
more of the National League of Women Voters. 

It is particularly a great pleasure and an honor to have Mrs. 
Whittemore here. The League of Women Voters has been studying 
resources problems for months. They have become experts and their 
State organizations have already given our Select Committee on 
Water Resources some excellent testimony, advice, and suggestions. 

Included in that advice to the water committee has been the sug- 
gestion that we ought to pass Senate bill 2549, so Mrs. Whittemore 
and her organization are not taking their stand on the subject this 
morning; they took it last fall. And I want them to know that I 
appreciate their activities and their support very much. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ARTHUR E. WHITTEMORE, MEMBER, BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS, LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mrs. Wuirremore. Senator Murray and Senator Long, thank you 
for letting us appear again at your hearing. 

The CHarrman. Weare very glad to have you. 

Mrs. Wuirremore. I am Mrs. Arthur E. Whittemore, a member of 
the board of directors of the League of Women Voters of the United 
States. The league has about 127,000 members in more than 1,000 
leagues in all 50 States and the District of Columbia. It is a non- 
partisan Ni aeergertee and works only in the field of government. 

I appear before you today on behalf of the League of Women Voters 
to state our organization’s enthusiastic support of S. 2549, now before 
this committee. 

The league believes that this is important legislation, much needed 
to help the country assess its natural resources in order to put them 
to the best use of our rapidly growing population and to promote an 
expanding economy. 

The proposed Resources and Conservation Act of 1960 presents a 
fresh approach to the problems inherent in the management and de- 
velopment of our natural resources. It recognizes the need for a 
national policy on natural resources, a continuing countrywide sur- 
vey by experts and an informed, coordinated, long-range joint ap- 
proach by the Executive and Congress. Most of all, the act would 
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serve the important function of informing the general public of the 
country’s natural resources needs and possible ways of meeting them. 
Water, and other natural resources naturally, is of the greatest 
importance to our economic and social development, and there are 
many reasons for taking a broad approach to the water problem: 
Our tremendous population growth ; 
The population shi tin the United States; 


The industrial growth in the United States; 

The increasing rate of use by consumers and industry; 
More and more leisure time for recreation ; 

Basic research in radioactive contamination and other areas; 


Saline water conversion. 
These are all problems of economics and should not be left to 
engineers alone or to conservationists alone. 
We believe this combination of a national policy standard, coupled 
with a way for the executive and legislative branches to participate in 


peerine may be the way to make sense out of the confusion in this 
eld. 


Senator Murray has already mentioned our study, and we do not 
consider ourselves experts, but we have tried to make ourselves in- 
formed citizens. Our leagues have taken this study of water resources 
very seriously. We chose the study of water resources as one of two 
major national interests 4 years ago. Now we have come to some con- 
clusions which are set forth in the statement of league position on 
water resources, which I should like to file for the record. 

Senator Lone (presiding). Yes. 


(The prepared statement of the League of Women Voters follows :) 


STATEMENT OF POSITION ON WATER RESOURCES OF THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


In order to meet the present and future water needs of the people of the 
United States, the League of Women Voters believes: 

A. Overall long-range planning and development of water resources require— 

1. Better coordination and organization at the Federal level. 

2. Elimination of inconsistencies and conflicts in basic policy among 
Federal agencies. 

3. Federal procedures which provide the Executive and Congress with 
adequate data and a framework within which alternatives may be weighed 
and intelligent decisions made. 

B. Comprehensive planning, development, and water management on a re 
gional basis is essential to the optimum development of the Nation’s water 
resources. 

1. Such development should meet the particular needs of the region but not 
be in conflict with the national interest. 

2. Machinery is needed, appropriate to each region, which will provide 
coordinated planning and administration among Federal, State, and other 
agencies. 

3. Procedures should be established which provide information and an 
opportunity for citizen participation in policy decisions affecting the direc- 
tions which water-resource development will take. 

Cc. The Federal Government has a necessary role in financing water resources 
‘development, but State governments, local governments, and private users 
should share such costs, as far as possible, based on the benefits received and 
the abiilty to pay. 
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ELABORATION OF POSITION 


Coordination and planning at the Federal level 


In order to meet the present and future water needs of the people of the 
United States, the League of Women Voters believes that overall long-range 
planning and development of water resources is necessary. This requires better 
coordination among the various Federal agencies concerned with water. 

The League of Women Voters hopes that as Congress and the Executive 
become increasingly aware of the variety and complexity of water problems the 
inconsistencies and conflicts between the basic policies of the Federal agencies 
will be recognized as a major obstacle to comprehensive planning and adminis- 
tration, and that they will move to resolve such conflicts. The League of 
Women Voters will support such moves. 

The league believes that decisions among programs should be made in the 
light of present and future water needs and the economic well-being of the 
country. The Executive and Congress have a solid basis for making such choices 
in the national interest if they have available up-to-date and complete data, and 
the organizational framework within which it is possible to use such informa- 
tion. Such procedures would facilitate the judicious weighing of competing 
demands for water use—for example, those between different regions, or those 
between domestic consumers, industry, irrigation, and recreation. 


Coordination and planning at the regional level 


The league believes that overall planning for the country must be, to a large 
extent, implemented through comprehensive regional planning. Any Federal 
project within a region should meet a real need in that area. It should also 
be an integral part of the comprehensive regional plan and not in conflict with 
the national interest. 

The league believes that coordinating mechanisms are desirable for major 
drainage areas. These will vary from region to region, depending on the his- 
torical background and peculiarities of the region as well as on political reali- 
ties. Such mechanisms should coordinate the planning, development, and water 
management activities of all Federal, State, local governmental and private 
agencies in the region. 

Under any comprehensive plan for a region there are many political decisions 
involving choices between development for recreation versus industry, urban 
water supply versus agricultural uses, etc. The league believes the public needs 
background information in order to consider the relative merits of alternatives. 
The public also needs an opportunity such as that provided by well-publicized 
public hearings for expression of opinion at an early stage before any agency 
has crystallized engineering plans. 


Equitable financing 


The league believes that the role of the Federal Government in the financing 
of water resource development is an important one, because of the magnitude 
of many of the programs, the large capital investment required, and the fact 
that interstate problems are often involved. However, the league believes that 
the State and local governments and private users which benefit from water re- 
source development should share the cost in relation to benefits received and 
ability to pay. The league believes this is one way of insuring that programs 
are undertaken on the basis of real need and are carried out efficiently. 

The league believes that the use of incentive payments by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to stimulate local: expenditures for essential water programs in an 
effective kind of cost sharing. The present pollution control program as in 
operation since 1956 is an illustration of this type of cost sharing. 

There was no consensus in regard to uniform standards for project evaluation. 
While a number of leagues agreed that these were desirable—others were unable 
to reach a decision. Similarly, there was no agreement on the need for con- 
sistent formulas for cost sharing to be used by all agencies in carrying out the 
same type of water project—for example, flood control, whether done by the 
Soil Conservation Service, Corps of Engineers, or Bureau of Reclamation. 
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LEAGUE BACKGROUND 


The position which the League of Women Voters has reached comes as the 
result of 4 years of study of the Nation’s water resource problems and needs. 
Over 1,000 local leagues took part in the examination of our national water 
policies. 

They considered the reports of various official study commissions on water 
(first and second Hoover; Cooke; and the 1956 Presidential Advisory Report on 
Water Resources) ; and interviewed officials in the water field as well as various 
other experts such as hydraulic engineers, political scientists, and lawyers. 
During the last 2 years many leagues devoted a substantial part of their league 
work to a scrutiny of their own river basins. This included consideration of 
water needs and the various types of coordinating mechanisms at the regional 
level. 

After 2 years of study the 1958 convention adopted an item which spelled out 
three support positions: coordinated administration, regional or river basin 
planning, and equitable financing. 

By the fall of 1959 the leagues had reached sufficient understanding and agree- 
ment under the support positions to testify at 20 field hearings of the Senate 
Select Committee on National Water Resources held from October to December. 
Their testimony described the main water problems of their areas and related 
these to the water problems of the Nation. 

By the end of November 1959 league consensus reports were in. They showed 
that leagues had come to agreement on the points listed in the league position 
on water resources. 

IMPLEMENTATION 


The best chance at the present time of achieving overall long-range planning 
and development of water resources appears to be the proposed Resources and 
Conservation Act of 1960, S. 2549. This bill would require an annual audit by a 
Council of Conservation Advisers and a report to Congress by the President of 
the Nation’s natural resources which would focus public attention on water as 
well as on other needs. It would provide sound background for consideration 
of water proposals by the Executive, and by Congress through a joint committee. 
The league supports this proposal. 

. The league has cooperated with and will continue to take an active interest in 
the study of water now being made by the Senate Select Committee on National 
Water Resources, which the league hopes will provide insights of value to the 
Congress and the country. 

Regional groups are supporting various types of coordinating mechanisms for 
their regions. For example the New England States are supporting the proposed 
Northeastern Water and Related Land Uses Compact while the Potomae Leagues 
are working to broaden and strengthen the scope of the Interstate Commission 
on the Potomac River Basin. 

Under cost-sharing the league supports H.R. 3610, the bill which would con- 
tinue and expand the present Federal incentive program for pollution control, by 
which the Federal Government may pay up to 30 percent of the cost of sewage 
treatment plants where the local communities pay the balance. In all cases the 
States administer this program. 


Mrs. Wurirremore. For 2 years our members studied Federal or- 
ganization and procedures for planning, authorizing, and adminis- 
tering water resources development as well as for related land use. 
We also considered the recommendations which have been made by 
various commissions which have studied the subject. 

At the end of 2 years of study, league members decided to continue 
their interest in water resources and to concentrate their work for the 
next 2 years on coordinated administration, regional planning, and 
equitable financing. 

I have served for the last 2 years as chairman of the committee of 
the national board that has been coordinating this work. Many 
leagues took their own region or river basin as a laboratory, and co- 
operated with other leagues in the same region to make studies such 
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as those for the Delaware River service area, the Columbia River 
Basin, the northeastern region, New England leagues. 

League members met the men who are administering the many 
programs related to water. Tie, found these men to be of high 
caliber and dedicated to their work. 

I would like to put in at that point, Senator Long, a little more to 
the effect that our league members did not just study reports of var- 
ious commissions or books on this whole subject of water development, 
but they actually went out and saw the various water control projects 
all over the country. 

You will be interested to know that the Honolulu League went to 
see the water supply system, including the tunnel for Honolulu. The 
Chicago League went out to see the Cal Sag installation, part of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. Leagues in Arizona went to see the Salt River 

roject and they -went up to the Sierra Ancha watershed program. 

agues in New Mexico went to see the Isleta diversion dam. ‘They 
went to see the Rio Grande diversion dam, the Elephant Butte Dam, 
and then they described also that they went to see the innards of the 
Hoover Dam. 

I could repeat this all across the country. They went to see small 
waters, went up and down Connecticut seeing installations, and they 
went to see the Potomac, the Delaware, and other places, and out of 
those regional studies, using their own river basin or region as a lab- 
oratory, have come these studies. 

Here is one for the Delaware done by the leagues in the Delaware 
River Basin. Here is one for just a small portion of watershed in 
Wisconsin, another small one. Here is the Red River of the North 
done by Minnesota and North Dakota, and here is one over all 
Wisconsin. 

These are just illustrations of the really getting down to earth and 
water that our members did in their studies. 

Senator Lone. You are leaving copies for the use of the committee? 

Mrs. Wuirremore. Yes. These are just samples. 

Senator Lone. Thank you. 

Mrs. Wutitremore. The league studies, which covered a great 
variety of regions in all parts of the country, provided the basis for 
testimony given by league spokesmen in 19 States at the regional field 
hearings of the Senate Select Committee on Water Resources, which 
Senator Murray mentioned. 

In brief, the league has found through 4 years of study that there 
is in fact no national water policy, but, rather, a hodgepodge of the 
policies which the many Federal, interstate, State, and local agencies 
are pursuing. These policies are often inconsistent, sometimes in 
conflict, and at best are partially coordinated through some regional 
coordinating mechanism. 

Though comprehensive planning for multiple-purpose regional de- 
velopment is generally considered essential, none of the several types 
of coordinating mechanism now in use has been fully adequate for 
this purpose. 

The league has also found that meeting the Nation’s water needs 
requires not only regional planning, but planning for the country 
as a whole. The demands of one region must be weighed against 
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those of another; the demands of one type of water use against con- 
flicting ones. 

At present we find no governmental machinery suited to gathering 
the needed data, interpreting that data, and making recommendations 
on the basis of which the executive can carry out long-range com- 
prehensive et and Congress can consider and enact legisla- 
tion to implement such planning. What we have found to be the 
case for water resources and related land use the league believes to 
be typical of the problems in the whole field of natural resources, 
and from now on our illustrations will be chosen from the water or 
related land-use fields. 

All of this has led league members to the conviction that the country 
needs a more unified water policy in the light of which the policies 
of the many Federal, State, and local agencies may be determined. 
Eaten? we are in basic agreement with the policy statement in 

. 2549. . 

(1) We believe that the annual resources and conservation report 
proposed in this bill would give the President the overall, current, 
objective information which is now lacking but is essential for execu- 
tive planning and administration. 

(2) We believe that the proposal for a Council of Resource and 
Conservation Advisers in the Executive Office of the President to 
gather information, keep it up to date, evaluate Federal programs, 
make recommendations for resource development and prepare the 
annual report, is excellent. 

(3) It would also give Congress, through the proposed joint com- 
mittee, the overall view essential for sound legislation. Congress is 
handicapped now by a lack of basic information, and by the lack 
of a mechanism for evaluating it, were it available. We believe the 
joint committee would serve this purpose. What is developed through 
hearings and by a capable staff would be of inestimable value to the 
legislative committees which now only have the opportunity to look 
at specific legislative proposals. 

Against this background of league study and general statement of 
our support of the three main features of the proposed Resources and 
Conservation Act of 1960, I should now like to mention in more 
detail some of the problems which have come to light in our study. 

First I am going to go into comprehensive regional planning as an 
essential ingredient in this picture. Leagues all over this country re- 
port as critical the problem of securing comprehensive regional plan- 
ning and coordinated administration in water development and man- 
agement. They report that it seems impossible to get this by putting 
, together the various Federal, State, and other programs, as they are 
now constituted. 

For instance, the leagues in the Delaware River Basin soon dis- 
covered that 19 Federal agencies, 14 interstate agencies, 43 State de- 
partments, boards, and commissions, and over 250 public and private 
water companies are involved in some phase of water or related land 
use within this service area alone. There is competition for water 
among metropolitan areas, industry, and agriculture; for recreation 
and for waste removal. 

The region covers parts of four States, but there is no governmental 
machinery at the present time adequate for looking at the entire re- 
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gion, balancing one need against another, and weighing local desires 
against national benefits. Leagues in the Potomac River Basin report 
essentially the same situation. 

As an example of the need for regional planning, the Wyoming 
League testified at the Laramie hearing of the Senate select commit- 
tee: 

Many of Wyoming’s fundamental economic problems result from a failure to 
develop and fully use its water resources. Perhaps one of the most serious 
economic problems is outmigration, agricultural families as well as urban 
residents. 

Leagues like Michigan and New York emphasize the demands the 
metropolitan areas are producing for greatly increased water supply, 
pollution abatement, and recreation areas. 

The leagues in Idaho, Montana, Washington, and Oregon believe 
the Columbia Basin Inter-Agency Committee should be strengthened. 

Oklahoma says the Arkansas-White-Red River Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee lacks needed authority. 

And South Dakota thinks the Missouri River Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee also suffers from a lack of authority in the region; every- 
thing must be referred back to Washington or, more specifically, to 
the Inter-Agency Committee on Water Resources, humorously known 
as Icewater. 

Leagues in the New England States find the same confusion and no 
mechanism to plan and implement the findings of the NEN YIAC Re- 
port completed in 1955 by the New England-New York Inter-Agency 
Committee, at a cost of $6 million, though here again an effort is being 
made to secure a coordinating mechanism through proposed north- . 
eastern water and related land resources compact. Legislation, 
S. 2842, has been introduced in Congress this session to gain the con- 
sent of Congress to such a compact. 

All of the New England leagues are supporting this legislation as 
a result of the regional study done in New England. 

Some of our western leagues are coming to think that the present 
compacts for allocation of water may not be the whole answer. 

The League of Women Voters of Arizona was ea aware of 
the limitations of an interstate compact”, while the League of Women 
Voters of New Mexico asked of the Senate Select Committee on Na- 
tional Water Resources: 

Might there be some way in which the Federal Government could encourage 
and facilitate sensible changes in interstate compacts? 

It appears that the States tend more toward hauling their neighbors to court 
for nondelivery of nonexistent water than toward amending what is proving to 
be an unworkable agreement. 

Our members have come to substantially unanimous agreement that 
the Nation needs comprehensive planning for optimum development 
in each of the large drainage areas; that such planning and develop- 
ment is not now being done, and that it is necessary to perfect ma- 
chinery to accomplish it. 

They also believe that in order to encourage State and local partici- 
pation in and support of the necessary planning and development, the 
region itself should, if possible, choose the type of machinery which 
best fits its needs. 
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The league hopes that the Council of Advisors would explore pos- 
sible ways of encouraging in ted basin development. 

Could the policy and procedures of the various Federal agencies 
be modified to promote comprehensive development rather than to 


impede it, which now seems to be the case? 

e gets this from league after league in different parts of the coun- 
try. a more encouragement at the Federal level be given to re- 
gional efforts at comprehensive planning, whether through a compact 
commision, a regional authority, a study commission, or an interagency 
committee ! 

One of the major problems seems to be that the Federal agencies 
were set up for objectives that were suitable at the time the various 
Federal programs were started. We feel that one of the needed 
things, which is mentioned in your bill, would be a new look at these 
Federal programs to see whether the objectives are still valid or need 
modification. 

The league hopes that under this act it would be possible to take a 
new look at our present Federal programs to see if their original ob- 
jectives are necessary in the 20th century. 

Take reclamation, for instance. In 1902 the Reclamation Act was 
passed as a means of expanding the Nation westward through the 
establishment of “family size farms” in the arid and semiarid regions. 
What is the situation today ? 

It is said that future water demands will tend to concentrate in 
relatively limited geographic areas and these areas will experience 
the most serious supply problems. 

Let’s look at the arid and semiarid West. Between 1940 and 1955 
the 11 Western States experienced a population increase of 83 percent 
in comparison with the national average of 23 percent. It doesn’t 
look as though we still need to encourage westward development with 
perhaps the same means we used before. The population of the 11 
Western States will probably double by 1980. If this growth is to 
be reasonably dispersed over the region, and if serious hardships are 
to be avoided during drought years, intelligent planning to serve this 
growth must be done. 

A question the proposed Council of Advisers might wish to explore 
is whether the water 1n these regions might better be used for industry 
than irrigation ? 

The League of Women Voters of California testified before the 
Senate Select Committee on National Water Resources: 

The West’s problem has changed from putting more land into production to 
providing water for more people, more industry, and more recreational usage. 

The Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal, November 7, 1959, which was 
sent us by league members in New Mexico who had attended this 
same conference, reported that at a State Water Resources Conference 
last November, Governor Burroughs of New Mexico told the delegates 
that 93 percent of water in the State is used for agriculture, although 
that ndeites supplies only 9 percent of the State’s personal income. 

Burroughs said : 

Municipal and industrial usage of water could be doubled by a reduction 
of only about 7.5 percent in. the amount of water used in the agricultural’ 
economy. 
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Now let’s look at flood control. 

The Corps of Engineers have been doing an excellent job of build- 
ing flood control dams and other flood control structures. However, 
the Connecticut leagues, those in Arizona, in Oklahoma and many 
other States have pointed out the desirability of further explorin 
flood plain zoning as an alternative to ever-expanding flood-contro 
structures. 

Official figures of the U.S. Weather Bureau show that average 
annual flood losses have continued to mount since the 1936 Flood 
Control Act was passed. In spite of several billions invested in 
flood control, there is more damage today from floods, measured in 
constant dollars, than there was in 1936. 

Studies at the University of Chicago show that this results not 
from failure of flood-control works, but from the rapidly increasing 
use of flood-plain areas. Federal legislation to encourage flood-plain 
zoning was passed in 1956 but, because of certain defects in the bill, 
no funds were appropriated. We think this can be explored and per- 
haps those defects could be ironed out. 

The leagues find that credit is being extended for building of flood 
plains, with no restriction because of possible flood risk. Once a flood- 
control project has been announced, developers begin building on the 
flood plain even before engineering works are started. 

Another one of the programs is the small watershed program. The 
Louisiana league told the Senate Select Committee at the Alexandria 
hearing: 

We believe that the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act is a 
find means of local, State and Federal teamwork. 

That was brought out yesterday by, I think, Mr. Bennett, speak- 
ing for soil conservation, this teamwork and working together which 
this program has developed. Many of our leagues have reported 
that aspect of it as being very good in developing a sense of local 
responsibility and a willingness through that participation to take 
part in any financing also, if they have the incentive from the Federal 
Government. 

Leagues in Wisconsin, Kansas, Indiana, and Minnesota have ex- 
pressed approval of this act as encouraging local participation and 
responsibility. Could these aspects be saved but the program be 
better integrated into a comprehensive plan ? 

The small watershed program is still another area to be reviewed 
to determine whether any modification in policy is needed. Many 
well-meaning people are firmly convinced that the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act of 1954, Public Law 566, amended 
in 1956, is the absolute answer to our water problems. We run into 
conservationists who seem convinced of this. Yet, volume 2 of the 
Task Force Report on Water Resources and Power of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, 
June 1955, had this to say: 

The Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act of 1954, provides for a 
piecemeal approach that runs counter to the trend of the last half century 
toward comprehensive and coordinated river development. This act encourages 


the subdivisions of major river basins into a myriad of small watersheds, each 
of which may be independently planned and developed. 
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I have just taken up three of the programs in some detail. This 
all brings us right back again to the need for comprehensive planning 
at the Federal level, fitting the policies of these programs together, 
coordinating the whole planning for the country as a whole. 

In general we think the project by project approach, recognized 50 
years or more ago by President Theodore Roosevelt as inadequate, is 
still inadequate. We would hope that the President’s report, this 
annual conservation resources report, would include schedules for 
water resource development in accordance with the needs of each 
major river basin. In relatively few basins is the multiple-purpose 
basinwide approach seriously contemplated. No doubt the associated 
ideas of multiple-purpose storage project, basinwide program, and 
comprehensive regional development is an ideal that is hard to attain. 

Nevertheless, we can hope that the implementation of S. 2549 will 
put the ideal into reality. 

Here again the problem is that Federal agencies are still authorized 
under conflicting policy to apply different formulas to similar projects. 
The Joint Committee might consider whether present agencies, set up 
for single purposes, can succeed in planning for all uses of water, 
taking into account the needs of an entire basin in relation to the needs 
of the whole country. 

Another area that the league has explored is the question of cost 
sharing. The league believes that the Federal Government must play 
an important role in financing water resource development, because 
of the magnitude of many of the programs, the large capital invest- 
ment required, and the fact that river basins do not correspond to 
State boundaries. 

However, the league believes that the State and local governments 
and private users which benefit from the development should share 
the cost in relation to benefits received and ability to pay. 

The league believes this is one way to insure that projects are under- 
taken on the basis of real need and are carried out efficiently. 

We believe that a careful appraisal of the reimbursement policies 
of the different programs could well be made by the proposed Joint 
Committee on Resources and Conservation, of the Senate and House. 

For example, we find that the Federal Government pays a mucli 
higher percentage of the cost of flood control projects if done by the 
Corps of Engineers than if it is done under the small watershed pro- 
gram. Should reimbursement policies be made consistent, contingent 
on substantial local contribution, and on adequate flood plain zoning? 

Similarly for irrigation projects, the costs borne by users vary 
widely, depending on whether done by the Bureau of Reclamation 
where the reimbursement is all spelled out and is included in the act, 
or by another agency in connection with a flood control project. Many 
leagues have come to the conclusion that such inconsistencies are a 
major obstacle to orderly development. 

The league believes that the use of incentive payments by the Fed- 
eral Government to stimulate local expenditures for water programs 
is sound and effective. From all parts of the country leagues have 
reported that the grants-in-aid used in the pollution control program, 
in operation since 1956, are successful in getting local communities to 
put in operation since 1956, are successful in getting local communities 
to put in sewage treatment plants. 
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We understand that the Southeastern U.S. Study Commission plans 
to submit to the President in 1961 a preliminary proposal for the 
Federal Government to set up a grants-in-aid program to develop 
water and land resources in the four Southeastern States on a coopera- 
tive basis. 

The study commission is also proposing a development loan fund to 
encourage the establishment of State or interstate agencies to under- 
take river basin development. A number of our leagues favor further 
exploration of this development loan fund idea for resource develop- 
ment as a possible useful means of financing. 

In conclusion, there are many questions which could be studied. 
I am just indicating a very few of the type of questions which I think 
must be considered at this time. 

How much water resource development do we need ? 

In what areas will industrial growth have to stop unless new sources 
of water are found ? 

What areas, now underdeveloped, could absorb large parts of the 
growing population if water supply can be increased, or made avail- 
able for other types of use besides agriculture ? 

How is water use related to crop surplus, to the plight of the 
marginal farmer ? 

How are we to find the recreation areas necessitated by metropolitan 
growth and increasing leisure time ? 

Can our water needs be met in combination with developing recrea- 
tion areas and the preservation of our fish and wildlife and our forests? 

Can recreation also serve as one of the main sources of income for 
the scenic, less settled areas of the country ? 

Is the trend toward larger contribution by the Federal Government 
for water development sound or unsound ? 

What distribution of costs will be most effective in helping the coun- 
try meet its natural resources needs ? 

What are the international implications of water resources? 

The many decisions which will be made in the water resources field 
will come more and more to involve choices between its use for various 
purposes. These decisions are political ones, and will be made at the 
local, State, regional, and Federal levels. 

The League believes that much more information must be available 
at all levels if the country is to make wise decisions. We hope that this 
legislation, if passed, will set up the machinery for providing the 
Executive, the Congress, and the public with the needed information. 

Thank you very much for giving the League of Women Voters 
an opportunity to present this statement to your committee. 

Senator Lone. Thank you, Mrs. Whittemore, for your very com- 
prehensive statement submitted in behalf of the League of Women 
Voters. It will be very helpful. 

In addition to the statement for the national officials of the 
League of Women Voters that has just been presented so ably by 
Mrs. Whittemore, a number of the State organizations of the League 
of Women Voters have filed testimony with the committee. In ac- 
cordance with Senator Murray’s request, those statements will appear 
in the record at this point. 
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A considerable number of other communications from other units 
of the League of Women Voters will be printed in the appendix to 
the hearing. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


AvusTIN, TEx., January 27, 1960. 
Senator JAMES BE. Murray, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


I am sorry not to have been able to send you in time for your committee 
hearing a comprehensive statement of the extent of interest and support for 
§. 2549 which is present throughout our State. Our studies in Texas revealed 
a remarkable unanimity of agreement that proposals incorporated in the Re- 
sources and Conservation Act of 1960 are vital to the welfare of all our citizens 
and are long overdue. Be assured that local Leagues of Women Voters are 
letting their Congressmen know of their support and giving their considered 
reasons for such opinions. 

Mrs. Horton WAYNE SMITH, 
President, League of Women Voters of Texas. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF COLORADO, ING., 
Denver, Colo., January 19, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES BE. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR Murray: I regret that the League of Women Voters of 
Colorado will be unable to testify in regard to S. 2549. 

However, we should like to present for the record the portion of our testimony 
before the Select Committee on National Water Resources which indicates strong 
support of the principles embodied in S. 2549. We feel that it offers great 
potentialities for formation of a coordinated national policy on water and the 
other natural resources of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
SALLy THORNILEY, 
Mrs. Paul Thorniley, 
President. 


THE CITIZEN’s ROLE IN WATER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT—TESTIMONY BY THE 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF COLORADO BEFORE THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL WATER Resources, U.S. SENATE, PRESENTED BY Mrs. D’Arcy Mc- 
NICKLE, IN DENVER, CoLo., NOVEMBER 20, 1959 


The League of Women Voters of Colorado, which I serve as State water re- 
sources chairman, is pleased to have the privilege of appearing at this field hear- 
ing of your committee. Having listened to our State officials, members of our 
research institutions, and representatives of various areas of Colorado, you may 
be interested in hearing from a group of citizens who share with the previous 
speakers concern for the State’s water resources. 

Our organization is dedicated to the proposition that a democracy cannot 
thrive without the active participation of informed citizens. And in no area of 
government is an informed citizenry more essential than in water resources. 

As members of the League of Women Voters of the United States, we have 
been studying some problems of the Nation’s water resources over the past 4 
years. In addition, Colorado league members have been working for nearly 
3 years on the water problems of our own State. We undertook this program 
because it seemed to us that, judging by our own knowledge, most citizens of 
Colorado have very little understanding about the water resources of their 
State, how they are used, and how central they are to the whole future devel- 
opment of Colorado. We began by preparing a kind of primer on water in 
Colorado, which is before you. I should like to submit this pamphlet for the 
record. 

On the basis of our work during the past several years, I shall speak briefly 
today on what the Colorado League of Women Voters feels might be some useful 
considerations in national water policy. Then I shall indicate some aspects of 
our State and regional water problems which have significance for national 
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policy. Basic to these remarks is the conviction that an adequate water policy 
can be made and activated only with the participation and support of citizens 
throughout the Nation. 


NATIONAL POLICY ON WATER RESOURCES 


Positions taken by the League of Women Voters on national issues come from 
the grassroots. Each local league, after considerable study and discussion, de- 
cides what it believes is the best solution for a particular problem of govern- 
ment. Then, on the basis of consensus reported from leagues in a thousand 
communities in 50 States and the District of Columbia, the national position is 
determined. The 15 Colorado leagues have just reached consensus on national 
water policy. While our position will doubtless differ somewhat from that of 
other States, we believe it may be of some interest to your committee. 

In the first place, we welcome the creation of the Select Committee on National 
Water Resources. Its broad representation of all the standing committees of the 
Senate which deal with water development can do much to secure a unified 
approach to water resources, as well as to arrive at estimates of future water 
needs of the United States and ways of meetings these needs. Field hearings 
in all sections of the country seem a highly appropriate beginning to determine 
the connection between water resource development and the national interest. 


Resources and Conservation Act 

We are also impressed with the potentialities of S. 2549, the Resources and 
Conservation Act of 1960, of which several of your number are cosponsors. 
From time to time since World War II, valuable studies have been made of 
national needs and policy in the resource field, but little action has resulted. 
However, if a permanent Council were created to advise the President on con- 
servation and development of natural reSources, the Nation would have the 
enormous advantage of a focal point where information could be collected and 
analyzed on a continuing basis, and recommendations could be made for coordi- 
nating the work of the many Federal agencies dealing with resources. An 
annual resources report by the President would give the Congress a firm basis 
of fact on which to base decisions. A Joint Committee on Resources and Con- 
servation could serve to offset the splintered jurisdiction in water and other 
resources that now exists in the legislative branch. Most valuable of all, both 
the executive and legislative branches and the country as a whole could see the 
boas needs for resources and the interdependence of each resource upon all the 
others. 

In the economic field, the combination of a Council of Economic Advisers, an 
annual economic report by the President, and a joint committee on that report 
has been one of the most useful governmental innovations in recent decades. 
We believe that a similar arrangement could be equally successful in the field 
of natural resources. From it might in time result a national water policy 
which is more than an aggregation of projects. 


Development of national water policy 


What might be some concomitants of a national water policy? We believe 
that one necessary element is the assumption that States, local governments, 
and private individuals should carry a larger share of the cost of water projects. 
Such governmental units as the Northern Colorado Water Conservancy District, 
which is helping to repay Federal investments in the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project, might well be used widely as a means by which citizens who benefit 
indirectly but vitally from Federal projects could share the cost. We also 
believe that repayment could be made by beneficiaries of some kinds of projects 
where Federal expenditures are now nonreimbursable, including flood control 
and navigation where beneficiaries can be clearly identified. 

It might also be suggested that the Nation could safeguard its investments 
in water by conditioning them partly on conservative use of water or land. 
Would it not be feasible to require that cities and industries which secure water 
from federally financed projects should return it to the stream in usable form? 
Could authorization of Federal flood control expenditures be made conditional 
upon passage and enforcement of State flood plain zoning? Similar conditions 
might be attached to conservative use of water for irrigation, not only of crops 
but also of city lawns. 
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Water that is or can be made available will surely have to be stretched to 
the utmost to cover the needs of our rapidly growing Nation. This is particu- 
larly true in regions like ours, where burgeoning population is already pressing 
hard upon limited natural supplies of water. The time is past when any in- 
dividual or group can expect to buy water like any other commodity and use it 
as they see fit. The Nation has an interest in the water itself as well as the 
public funds invested to develop it. 

It need hardly be said, however, that local citizens will be unwilling either to 
shoulder a larger share of the cost of developing water or to use it conserva- 
tively unless they understand why they should be willing. To help bring about 
Such understanding is clearly a responsibility of government at every level, if 
both our economic and our water resources are to meet the demands upon them. 


REGIONAL ASPECTS OF NATIONAL WATER POLICY 


Pollution control 


Several aspects of water use in Colorado and the other States of the Moun- 
tain West point up water problems that are found everywhere in the Nation, 
through often to lesser degrees. One of these is the problem of waste of water 
through pollution by municipal sewage. This may seem paradoxical in a 
sparsely populated region, but reasons are not far to seek. In a region where 
natural streamflow varies greatly and variability is increased by many diver- 
sions and return flows, sufficient water to dilute sewage effluent may be avail- 
able one day and not the next. In a low-flow period, this creates wide fluctua- 
tions in both quantity and quality of water available downstream. 

Moreover, population in this region tends to concentrate in relatively small 
areas of our wide-open spaces. For example, nearly half the population of 
Colorado is located in Denver and the four surrounding counties. Thus, unless 
closely neighboring communities have deep-well supplies, they must perforce 
get their water from surface flow, often the flow of one stream. Where this is 
the case, a community may take its water from a stream not far below where 
its neighbor discharges sewage. 

It should also be remembered that, in a region where water is at a premium, 
rapidly growing cities and towns often strain their financial resources to secure 
an adequate water supply, and are unable or unwilling to build a sewage dis- 
posal plant. This is not an equitable situation, from the point of view of water 
users downstream, but it is understandable. 

This difficulty has been partly overcome since 1956 because Federal grants 
have served as incentives to communities for building proper disposal plants. 
In 1959 in Colorado, the value of plants under construction was more than double 
what it had been just before the Federal grant program began. But each year 
there is a backlog of applications for aid which cannot be covered by Federal 
funds available to Colorado. 

Since both the effectiveness of the grant program and the insufficiency of pres- 
ent Federal appropriations to meet need have been demonstrated all over the 
country, it is to be hoped that Federal funds can be made available in increased 
amounts, as provided by H.R. 3610, passed by House and Senate this session. 
The bill’s provision for adjacent communities to pool their entitlements in order 
to build joint disposal plants would be of great assistance to mushrooming 
metropolitan areas which now characterize the American scene. We hope that 
action on H.R. 3610 can be completed speedily. 


Water for recreation 


Another great need of the Mountain and Plains States is water for recreation. 
Recreation is big business in Colorado, where tourists brought about $1 million 
a day to the State during our centennial year just ended. But it is more than 
business to Colorado citizens. The use of reservoirs built by the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Reclamation Bureau has risen phenomenally, and it is now said 
that every puddle in the Plains has one boat and six fishermen. Boat sales- 
rooms are commonplace on the main streets of Plains towns that get 10 or 15 
inches of rain a year. : 

Such demand for water-based recreation is bound to grow with our cities, with 
more leisure, and with the greater mobility of our population. Perhaps it is at 
this point that citizens will enter most enthusiastically into planning for water 
resource development. Colorado citizens have learned that it would pay to be 
in early on the planning for recreation. They have learned it the hard way, 
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from the spectacle of thousands of fish dying as John Martin Reservoir on the 
Arkansas was drained for late-season irrigation. 


Public understanding and participation in water resource development 


It is inevitable that citizens of the United States are going to be increasingly 
concerned with the development of the Nation’s water resources. They have a 
direct interest in the financing of development projects because they furnish the 
financing. In a time of increasing demand for water, they have also a direct 
interest in how the water is used. But such concern, to be really useful to 
legislators and administrators who make the final decisions, must be based 
on sound public understanding. 

In this part of the country we are often impressed with how little is known 
about our water problems by our fellow citizens in the humid areas. They ask, 
for example, why we do not set aside blocks of water for development of indus- 
try in the future, not realizing that this would undermine the whole system 
of prior appropriation set up to insure ready and equitable access to water in a 
dry area. 

Westerners realize, of course, that the understanding of regional problems is a 
two-way street. We need to understand more fully the water problems of the 
East and South. For this reason, the League of Women Voters of Colorado 
believes that public understanding of water problems should be a specific objec- 
tive of national water policy. The means are at hand in schools, the mass 
communications mediums, and other recognized methods of informing the public. 
What is needed is some planning to use these methods for an objective that is 
of significance to the Nation as a whole. 

We also believe that, within regions, the citizens are entitled to know the 
possible alternatives for the use of water and public funds before any project 
plan becomes final. Would it be better, for example, to develop a project to 
provide for full use of water for recreation along with other uses? Would 
diversion of water from one area of a region to another be more productive of 
economic growth and general welfare? 

It is not suggested that all the citizens of an area should—or could—partici- 
pate in all stages of planning for water resource developments. What is sug- 
gested is that the technical planning group should provide adequate information 
to the public in the early stages of planning, should invite comment and sugges- 
tions from interested citizens and groups before a final plan is formalized, and 
should give serious consideration, after public discussion, to alternative uses of 
water resources. 

While it is true that public hearings are routinely required now, too often they 
are inadequately publicized, and too often the public is presented with a formal 
plan—take it or leave it. Machinery for securing public participation at the 
appropriate stages is at hand in the various interagency committees and inter- 
state commissions. Effort needs to be made to develop this machinery for 
much wider contact with the public. 

In closing, I should like to suggest that Senators stop on their way out of 
this building to look at the murals in the rotunda. They are designed to illus- 
trate a poem which begins: 

This is a land where life is written in water. 
The West is where the water was and is. 

All of us know the truth of this statement for the West. It is significant now 
for all of the United States. I commend it to the attention of the Select Com- 
mittee on National Water Resources. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Wheaton, Ill., January 22, 1960. 

Hon. JAMES E. MurRRayY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear S1rz: Thank you for your letter of January 15, 1960, also the copy of 
the Congressional Record. 

I believe the following paragraph will be of interest to you and your com- 
Inittee : 

The League of Wheaton, Ill., supports the proposal of Senate bill 2549 which 
requires an annual audit by a Council of Conservation Advisers and a report to 
Congress by the President of the Nation’s natural resources which would focus 
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public attention on water as well as on other needs. It would provide sound 
background for consideration of water proposals by the Executive, and by Con- 
gress through a joint committee. 


Respectfully, ; 
Mrs. CHARLES E.. ONEsI, President. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Columbia, S.C., January 22, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES E. MuRRAY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: I thank you for your invitation to be a witness at the 
hearings on S. 2549, the Resources and Conservation Act of 1960, on January 28 
and 29 in Washington, and regret my inability to be present at the hearings. I 
am glad to be able to tell you, however, that our president, Mrs. C. Smith Toms 
of Charleston, will be the spokesman for the South Carolina League, and will 
send a statement for inclusion in the hearing record. 

You are greatly to be commended, Senator Murray, for your vision and skill 
shown in the preparation and sponsoring of this important piece of legislation. 
We of the South Carolina League of Women Voters are supporting the Resources 
and Conservation Act of 1960. 

Sincerely, 
MILpRED Hart, 
State Chairman for Water Resources. 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. C. SmirH ToMs, PRESIDENT, LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF 
SoutH CAROLINA CONCERNING THE RESOURCES AND CONSERVATION AcT or 1960 


On behalf of the League of Women Voters of South Carolina, I am happy to 
add my statement in support of the Resources and Conservation Act of 1960 
(S. 2549), introduced by the Honorable James EB. Murray of Montana and co- 
sponsored by an impressive list of his colleagues in the Senate. 

This act will serve to establish a much-needed national policy to promote the 
conservation, development and utilization of our natural resources. 

The machinery proposed by the act seems admirable in that at the executive 
level it places both responsibility for planning and authority to execyte with 
the Council immediately under the President; at the legislative level, the pro- 
posed Joint Committee of the Senate and the House will have the advantage of 
continuity. By serving as guide and coordinator for the various committees 
dealing with the legislation necessary for the execution of programs recom- 
mended by the President and formulated by the Council, the Joint Committee 
should be able to eliminate conflicts and duplications. 

We find this act excellent in its scope and in its detailed provisions, and 
pledge the support of the League of Women Voters of South Carolina for the 
Resources and Conservation Act of 1960. 


Fareo, N. DaK., February 14, 1960. 
Senator JAMEs E. Murray, 
Chairman, U.S. Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.0.: 


The League of Women Voters of North Dakota reaffirms its support of 
S. 2549. The act will help make possible a much needed national policy for 
natural resources including water, a resource of the greatest importance to our 
economic and social development. It will also provide a means for keeping 
the President, Congress and public continually aware of the Nation’s water 
and other natural resource needs, and therefore in a position to meet these 
— in a time of rapidly growing population industrialization and urbani- 
zation. 

We heartily endorse the statement in support of S. 2549 made before your 
committee by Mrs. Arthur E. Whittenmore, Chairman, League of Women Voters 
of United States. . 

Mrs. LAWRENCE SUMMERS, 
President, League of Women Voters of North Dakota. 
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LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF CALIFORNIA, 
Claremont, Calif., January 22, 1960. 


Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Murray : The League of Women Voters of California greatly 
appreciate the opportunity you offer to submit a statement on S. 2549, the Re- 
sources and Conservation Act of 1960. Along with the other leagues throughout 
the United States, we heartily endorse this bill. 

In the appraisal of natural resource problems we hope that the proposed 
Council might consider the problems of governmental organization and coordina- 
tion among the multitude of Federal agencies working in this field. It would 
seem wise to make use of the excellent studies made by such groups as the 
Hoover, Cooke, and Paley Commissions. They deserve a better fate than the 
one you so well described of becoming “library items rather than charters of 
action.” 

A further purpose of the Council might be to review the many laws dealing 
with national water policy for the purpose of removing conflicts and perhaps 
establishing uniform standards and procedures for agencies concerned with 
resource development. 

In regard to the proposed Joint Committee on Resources and Conservation, 
might it not be wise to have the membership composed of legislators who are 
already serving on such committees as Agriculture, Public Works, and Interior 
and Insular Affairs? These men would be well acquainted with current legisla- 
tion for resource development and hence prepared to benefit from and contribute 
substantially to the study of coordinating programs and the resources and 
conservation report. 

There is no doubt that 8. 2549 will meet the great need to give sustained atten- 
tion and continuous planning for conservation and development of our natural 
resources. Perhaps, however, the bill should go further than setting up what 
are essentially advisory services. There is need for action as well as advice in 
resource development. Have you considered a Council that might also act as 
a Board of Review for projects? Thus it could determine priority of develop- 
ments according to the most crucial needs and in relation to other demands on 
the national budget. The joint committee of Congress might also be more 
effective if it had overall authority similar to the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee. 

After 4 years of study of national water problems, league members in Cali- 
fornia have agreed to support national water policies that promote: Uniformity 
of laws and procedures in water resource development, coordination and/or 
reorganization of Federal agencies, increased participation in planning and 
financing of water resource development by regional agencies, with as much 
repayment by beneficiaries as possible. Enclosed is a copy of the league state- 
ment to the Senate Select Committee on National Water Resources in Los 
Angeles, October 16, 1959. This gives our views on the weaknesses in the Fed- 
eral program. Also enclosed is a copy of our pamphlet on water issues in Cali- 
fornia, “Water Lines,” which may be of great interest to you. We will follow 
the hearings on S. 2549 with interest and will work for its possage. 

Thank you again for the opportunity of commenting on this important piece 
of legislation. 


Yours very truly, 
Marsorie R. Spear, 


Mrs. Lawrence E. Spear, 
President. 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. Henry J. Hersey, Jr., Water Resources CHAIRMAN FOR 
THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VorTerRS OF NEW JERSEY 


This statement from the League of Women Voters of the State of New Jersey, 
composed of 82 leagues, having over 8,300 members, in support of the Resources 
and Conservation Act of 1960 (S. 2549) is a result of the following studies and 
observations : 

A 2-year study of New Jersey’s water resources and needs; observations of 
procedures and reports at the nine meetings of the Delaware River Basin Survey 
Coordinating Committee organized by the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers (1955) 
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and chaired by the district engineers, Philadelphia district, for the purpose of 
preparing a comprehensive development plan for the Delaware River Basin; 
and, finally, along with other States of the Nation, New Jersey has actively 
participated in the national study of water resources during the past 4 years, 
resulting in complete agreement with the views presented to this committee by 
Mrs. Arthur E. Whittemore, national water resources chairman for the League 
of Women Voters of the United States, on January 29. 

The purpose of this New Jersey statement is to supply additional evidence 
from the State viewpoint for the support of 8S. 2549. 

New Jersey exemplifies a small State in an area of great population density, 
growing industrialization, and urbanization with pressures which such condi- 
tions and changes have put upon water resources. It moved slowly with respect 
to needed water development due to public apathy and failure to recognize grow- 
ing State water requirements. Such delay caused the loss of a suitable reser- 
voir site. Finally, owing to the critical water shortages of the northern part 
of the State, the public finally acted, and money was provided for water develop- 
ment and planning by a $45 million bond issue. 

The league, at the State level, was able to observe at close range the cost 
paid for negative rather than positive long-range planning and the need to 
arouse the general public in advance of critical requirements. It, therefore, is 
ready to support 8S. 2549 which has these two fundamental purposes in view: 
(1) Stimulation of public interest in water resources needs and (2) long-range 
planning. Water resources will be a part of the annual national inventory 
taken on natural resources and will acquaint the public with State, regional, 
and national water needs so that well-integrated planning can take place at all 
levels of government for the economic welfare of the Nation as a whole. 

Effective water legislation was finally created by nonpartisan action when it 
was realized that the State’s economic welfare was critically at stake. Perhaps 
this same nonpartisan action will be necessary at the Federal level in creating 
required legislation for the administration and development of water resources. 
Federal bills calling for appropriations for water development projects will be 
presented in such a way as to be clearly evaluated and the difficulties of omnibus 
water bills eliminated. 

League representatives from the four Delaware River Basin States, Delaware, 
New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, have watched with interest the work 
of the Delaware River Basin Survey Coordinating Committee. This committee 
is composed of representatives of the five cooperating Federal departments and 
their subdivisions, the four basin States and the two major cities concerned— 
New York and Philadelphia. It was set up to maintain an integrated approach 
to the comprehensive study and plan being prepared. The Federal agencies have 
been given basic study assignments in their special fields of interest. The States 
and cities provide data as needed and participate in the review of the planning 
studies. The plan which is now nearing completion has led to some obvious 
conclusions: 

(1) The desirability of having all water resource agencies in an area initiate 
the long-range comprehensive plan, thus providing means for eliminating con- 
flicts over water uses and control as well as a more adequate balance of political, 
economic, and social considerations related to water problems. This kind of 
balance will be encouraged by S. 2549 by the character of the personal organiza- 
tional structure which it proposes—the Council composed of specialists advising 
the President—the joint committee politically able to transpose the recommenda- 
tion of the specialists into the area of practical political reality. 

(2) Lack of common measurements for project evaluation and estimates 
often seem to arise due to gaps in needed scientific data rather than to the 
duplication of efforts on the part of specialized agencies. The success of long- 
range comprehensive river basin planning seems to support the need for in- 
creased research in the water resources field. This need was clearly indicated 
in the State of New Jersey and some provision made for meeting it. 

(3) Ways of successfully implementing the physical comprehensive river basin 
plan into suitable governmental machinery must be found. Leagues in the Dela- 
ware River Basin are now studying the proposals for such machinery. The 
basis for such proposals has been provided by the Maxwell Graduate School of 
Public Administration of Syracuse University in a complete 500 page study of 
the problem. Recommendations will include legislation at both State and 
Federal levels. ; 
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S. 2549 will help, through its declaration of a national natural resources policy 
to encourage water agencies at all levels of government to coordinate efforts on 
planning, development, and the administration of water resources. This bill 
will help to present standards both as to the physical and legislative require- 
ments needed to evaluate basin developments. 

Finally, following a period of frustrating inaction, the Resources and Con- 
servation Act of 1960 offers at last a gleam of hope to practical governmental 
procedures. This need is recognized after the failure of excellent studies and 
recommendations made by five public commissions during the past 9 years to- 
gether with the water policies outlined and proposals made by the past two 
Presidents of the United States to create adequate legislation. 

The League of Women Voters of New Jersey is ready to gratefully support 
this long overdue bill. 

Senator Lone. We will now call on Mr. Angus McDonald, legisla- 
tive representative, National Farmers Union. 


Mr. McDonald. 


STATEMENT OF ANGUS McDONALD, COORDINATOR OF LEGISLATIVE 
SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. McDonaup. Mr. Chairman, my name is Angus McDonald. I 
am legislative representative, National Farmers Union, having been 
employed by that organization for a period of about 12 years. 

If the chairman would permit, I would like to comment briefly on 
part of the testimony of the previous witness. 

Senator Lone. Proceed. 

Mr. McDonaxp. Particularly in regard to the comments on 
irrigation. 

I would like to point out that in a multiple-purpose development 
where it is necessary to develop electric power, storage for flood 
control, and other purposes, the water in many instances in such 
projects is available there anyway, may be stored and used at certain 
times of the year. There is no economic waste in utilizing a part of 
that water for irrigation, and, as I point out in my statement, such 
use fulfills a part of the requirements of the principles laid down by 
Theodore Roosevelt and others that every part of a river basin should 
be developed as much as possible. 

I would first like to pay tribute to the great contribution which the 
chairman of this committee has made over the years, not only to the 
conservation and development of our Nation’s resources, but to the 
cause of human conservation as represented by the many education, 
social security and other bills he has sponsored. 

As the author of the Full Employment Act of 1946 and other 
legislation, Senator Murray should be considered as the dean in the 
movement to conserve both human and material resources. 

We support wholeheartedly S. 2549 and commend the Senators who 
joined with the Senator from Montana in sponsoring this legislation. 
Legislation is greatly needed at this time, particularly because of the 
willful and continued neglect of this administration of resource 
development. 

Although the Eisenhower administration has managed to increase 
the national debt by $24,600 million during its tenure and has added 
20,000-odd new employees to the Department of Agriculture payroll, 
and has increased the Department of Agriculture expenses by 500 or 
600 percent, it has pursued a policy of pennypinching in resource con- 
servation and development. 
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This administration has been prodigal in wasting our resources. It 
has turned over the great Hells Canyon site to a heavily subsidized 
Maine corporation with a resultant wastage of millions of feet of 
water storage capacity and a vast amount of electric power. This 
administration has attempted to destroy existing resource development 
programs such as the Tennessee Valley Authority by refusing to 
recommend any funds and by attempting to destroy existing resource 
development programs such as the Tennessee Valley Authority by 
refusing to recommend any funds and by attempting to influence 
agencies like the Federal Power Commission to the detriment of re- 
source development. 

Declining investment in the Federal multipurpose resource develop- 
ment is reflected in the following figures: 


Total Federal investment 
Fiscal year: Millions | Fiscal year: Millions 


The National Farmers Union since its inception has advocated a 
Federal program which has as its primary objective the comprehen- 
sive development of the Nation’s resources. We agreed with a great 
Republican, President Theodore Roosevelt, that a river valley should 
be developed as a whole and not in a piecemeal fashion and that all 
of the various resources in a valley must be treated according to their 
relationship to each other. 

It is unfortunate, in our opinion, not only for reasons of well being 
and full employment of our people that resources have been neglected 
but because the United States is lagging behind in the world race. 
The chairman of the Soviet Union has openly declared an economic 
war. 

Recently several members of the Senate and two members of the 
staff of this committee, as well as officials of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association and the American Public Power Asso- 
ciation gave a firsthand report on power development in the Soviet 
Union. This report indicates that the Russians will overtake us in 
the production of conventional electric power and atomic energy in 
the foreseeable future, unless something is done to reverse the trend 
of the last 7 years. 

I call attention to a recent statement of Nikita Khrushchev: 

To meet demands for electric power and to insure a still faster rate of develop- 
ment of power engineering, it is essential to produce 900 billion kilowatt-hours 
of electric power in 1970, about 1.5 trillion kilowatt-hours in 1975, and about 
2.3 trillion kilowatt-hours in 1980. This means that in 15 to 20 years the capacity 
of power stations will have to be increased by seven or eight times. 

The long-term 15- or 20-year plan for the country’s electrification and the 
long-term plan for the development of the national economy over the same period 
of time must become the main pivot of our Communist construction program. 


The long-term plan for the country’s electrification is not a fantasy but a reality, 
having practical foundations in the form of a mighty socialist economy. 
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Now even the enemies of socialism can no longer deny this fact. Our sue- 
cesses in the development of the economy evoke their anxiety. They are afraid 
of our successes, which vividly demonstrate the superiority of the socialist 
system over the capitalist one. * * * 

How can the rapid growth of our power system be implemented? ‘Through 
the building of large thermal power stations, with capacities of 2.4 million kilo- 
watts and over, working off cheap coal, oil, and gas, with turbogenerators of 
300,000 kilowatts and over, and also by highly economical hydroelectric power 
stations with capacities of up to 5 or 6 million kilowatts and aggregates of up 
to 500,000 kilowatts. 

Mr. Chairman, I have quoted here a little in detail in regard to the 
plans of the Soviet. Union in regard to development of electric power, 
and I might say that they have corresponding plans which have been 
in a measure just as much fulfilled in regard to other resources. 

We especially like the part of this bill which provides that the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the House shall appoint 16 
members of the Congress to work with the members of the Council, 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. Coopera- 
tion and vision is needed at this critical point in history. The popu- 
lation explosion demands that we accelerate the development of our 
resources. The needs of our people are rapidly outrunning energy 
and resource utilization, our rivers are full of sewage, various areas 
are running out of power, our atomic energy program is lagging or 
virtually at a standstill, and floods still devastate many areas. 

I might mention in connection with atomic power a recent state- 
ment of Congressman Chet Holifield, who is the ranking member who 
is the next in line for the chairmanship, I believe, of the Joint Atomic 
Committee. 

Mr. Holifield reports that at the present time not one kilowatt of 
atomic electric power is being generated in the United States, the- 
Shippingsport plant having been shut down. The Soviet Union is 
going full speed ahead on this energy resource. 

Water needed for industry, homes, and farms is running unchecked 
into the sea. 

There is, as far as we know, no inventory of the Nation’s resources 
and no well-thought-out plan to develop them systematically in future 
years. Orderl development of our resources is essential to the pros- 
perity and well-being of the Nation. Without such development we 
will authorize and carry out various projects and programs in a hap- 
hazard and spasmodic fashion. The council and the Joint Committee 
on Resources and Conservation authorized by this committee will go 
a long way toward meeting this requirement. 

Senator Lone. Thank you, Mr. McDonald, for your interesting 
statement. 

Our next witness is D. P. Fabrick of Montana, chairman of the 
Montana State Planning Board, member of the Montana Water Con- 
servation Board, and a director of the National Reclamation Associa- 
tion, from the State of Montana. 

Senator Murray in his notes entered this: “There is no man in the 
Nation whose opinions on resource matters are accorded greater 
respect.” 

Will you proceed, Mr. Fabrick, with your statement. 


52421—60——_9 
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STATEMENT OF D. P. FABRICK, MEMBER, MONTANA STATE WATER 
CONSERVATION BOARD 


Mr. Fasricx. Mr. Chairman, my name is D. P. Fabrick. I ama 
rancher living at Choteau, Mont. I am a member of the Montana 
State Water Conservation Board and the State Forestry Board and 
am chairman of the State Planning Board. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before this committee in support of the Resources 
and Conservation Act of 1960, S. 2549. 

First of all, I wish to compliment the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana as the author of this bill. I also wish to pay my respects to 
each of the several cosponsors, because this bill represents a mile- 
stone in the development, utilization, conservation, and management 
of our natural resources. 

I consider this bill of great importance and perhaps the most 
significant and far-reaching of any legislation in this field enacted 
or proposed during recent years. 

t has been said that this legislation is in the best tradition of the 
thinking and accomplishments of Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford 
Pinchot as the founders of our national policies for the management 
and conservation of our resources. I agree with this statement. 

In my brief statement, I shall make no attempt to cover the many 
reasons for supporting this bill. My statement will deal only with 
our present need for the coordinating procedures proposed under 
this Dill and with the practical benefits that will result from its 
enactment. 

I have told you I am a rancher. I naturally think of things like 
this in terms of my own ranching experience. 

In order to carry on an efficient and successful ranching operation, 
close attention must be given to the several elements of the total op- 
eration, such as grazing capacity, hay production, livestock shelter, 
the number of livestock to be maintained and produced, and so forth. 

If a ranch owner were to establish separate departments for the 
management of each of these several segments, he would create com- 
sagan and conflict between demands for increasing grazing capacity, 

or maximum hay production, or for carrying greater number of 
livestock. 

A rancher must have the overall knowledge to keep all of these 
segments of his business in balance. Lacking such knowledge, he 
would soon suffer from shortages here or surpluses there, or he would 
be forced to make frequent and costly changes in the number of his 
livestock. 

He must prevent the mismanagement resulting from such a frag- 
mented type of operation by planning a balanced program for the 
‘present and for the future. 

It seems to me that a rancher’s experience has much similarity with 
the management of our natural resources. 

Presently we have a great number of separate departments and bu- 
reaus—some 30 or 40 as I have frequently heard mentioned—to de- 
velop or manage our resources of soil, water, forestry, grazing, min- 
erals, oil, recreation, wildlife, and others. Annual reports and 
program recommendations of these several departments often overlap, 
duplicate, or are in conflict.. 
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There is a need for an overall total picture and inventory of our 
resources, together with management recommendations arrived at 
from an overall national viewpoint and based on considerations for 
the national welfare rather than the separate piecemeal approach 
upon which we now depend for our resource programs. 

Under the provisions of S. 2549, there will be created in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President a Council of Resource and Conservation 
Advisors who make an annual report to the President with reference 
to the total overall resource situation as a basis upon which to build a 
balanced program for their utilization. 

In addition, there will be created a Joint Committee on Resources 
and Conservation constituted of Members of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives to report to and advise the Senate and the 
House, much in the same manner as the Council of Advisors serves 
the Executive Office of the President. 

Such comprehensive overall reports on our natural resources are 
not now available to the President or to the Congress. They will 
provide the basis for balanced, inter-related, and integrated programs. 

Much of the overlapping, the duplication, or the conflict between 
presently proposed and presently operating programs will be pre- 
vented or eliminated. 

It will result in greater economy, more efficiency, and better pre- 
paredness to meet the needs of the future. The strength of our na- 
tional economy importantly depends on how we manage our natural 
resources. 

Mr. Chairman, the conflict on the military front may be avoided by 
adequate military preparedness. The cold war will run its course for 
an undetermined period of time and at various degrees of cold or heat. 
But there is no uncertainty about the economic struggle—the battle 
on the economic front is on to a finish. 

Our country for some years past has needed coordination in the 
field of resource management. We need this even if we were not 
involved in a strugele for world supremacy. 

Now, because of the battle on the economic front with the other 
half of the world, it becomes our urgent responsibility to organize 
the management of our natural resources so that they can make a 
maximum contribution to our economic strength. 

S. 2549 represents an important step in that direction. 

It provides for a comprehensive approach, both in the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government, toward balanced, inte- 
grated, and more efficient management of our resources. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lone. Thank you. 

The next witness is Mr. W. C. Hammerle, forester, American Pulp- 
wood Association. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. HAMMERLE, FORESTER, AMERICAN 
PULPWOOD ASSOCIATION 


_ Mr. Hammerte. My name is William C. Hammerle. I am appear- 
ing as forester of the American Pulpwood Association, with re 
quarters at 220 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. This association 
1s composed of pulpwood producers, dealers, and consumers and 
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others directly or indirectly concerned with the growing and harvest- 
ing of pulpwood. 

The pulpwood industry is interested in and directly concerned 
with the continuing development, use, and renewal of our privately 
and publicly owned forests to meet the Nation’s economic needs for 
pulp, paper, paper board, and other forest products. The pulp, 
paper, and paper board industry—the Nation’s fifth largest industry— 
is dependent upon the forest resources for its raw material supplies, 
of which 80 percent are harvested from lands other than company- 
owned. Therefore, it is vitally affected by any conservtion measures 
such as S. 2549 which are applicable to public and private forest lands. 
In the intensive management of its own lands, which comprise less 
than 5 percent of the total commercial forest land in the United 
States, our industry recognizes and provides for multiple-purpose 
use, including recreation, wildlife, water, and other natural resource 
values in its forest land management plans. 

Our industry is in general ‘accord with the principles cited in the 
“Declaration of policy” as stated in section 2 of S. 2549. We are con- 
cerned, however, with the implications that the present executive de- 
‘partments of the Government are not qualified or cannot be depended 
upon to carry out fully their responsibilities with respect to our 
Nation’s natural resources, as assigned under various acts of the 
Congress. This bill also implies a lack of coordination between the 
‘existing departments in the development and carrying out of policies 
and programs to the extent that a Council of Advisers with a staff 
must be superimposed over the existing agencies. 

It is our opinion that the bill will merely set up another agency 
within the Government, at additional cost to the taxpayers, which will 
perpetuate itself, yet be duplicating the activities of presently exist- 
ing agencies and lending toward confusion rather than the clarifica- 
tion and coordination which is the desire of the proponents of the 
bill. 

Certainly the Congress itself, through its Senate and House com- 
mittees dealing with our natural resources, of which this Senate com- 
mittee is a major one, has available all of the checks and balances 
needed to see that the respective agencies fully carry out their as- 
signed responsibilities, and properly coordinate their policies and 
activities in meeting the overall needs for the conservation, develop- 
ment, and utilization of our natural resources. There are currently 
‘a sufficient number of agencies dealing with all aspects of our natural 
resources, and they are certainly attempting to coordinate conserva- 
tion policies and programs on Federal, State, and private lands. It 
appears to us that no real purpose of efficient government can be 
achieved by adding another agency without making sure that existing 
agencies drop the services duplicated. 

_.. The objectives and proposals in S. 2549 are all-inclusive of the values 
‘and uses of the Nation’s natural resources, including economic, recrea- 
tional, wildlife, scenic, and scientific. While our industry feels that 
proposals such as this warrant the attention and consideration of this 
committee, final action by the Congress on bills in this field should be 
‘delayed until the report of the National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
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Review Commission is presented to the President and to the Congress. 
This Commission is assigned the task of determining the “amount, 
kind, quality, and location of such outdoor recreation resources and 
opportunities as will be required by the year 1976 and the year 2000,” 
and “to recommend what policies and what programs be initiated, at 
each level of government and by private organizations and other citi- 
zen groups and interests, to meet future requirements.” Unques- 
tionably, their studies and findings will necessarily have to take into 
consideration the economic as well as recreational uses of the Nation’s 
natural resources. To meet the needs of our expanding population 
and economy, all phases of conservation, development, and utilization 
of our natural resources must be coordinated to accomplish the great- 
est benefits to present and future generations. 

What we have stated so far concerning the implications and effect 
of this bill on the existing Government agencies concerned with natu- 
ral resources, applies similarly to the establishment of a Joint Com- 
mittee on Resources and Conservation, as provided in section 5 of the 
bill. In our opinion, this committee would overlap and negate the 
functions and responsibilities of the well-established and recognized 
committees of the House and Senate which are now dealing with our 
natural resources. It would not only duplicate but could usurp the 
authority and powers of the present committees. It wold certainly 
lead to confusion and uncertainty on the part of Federal and State 
agencies and of the public as to which was the responsible congres- 
sional committee to deal with on programs affecting natural resources. 

The pulpwood industry is opposed to S. 2549, the resources and 
conservation bill, for the following reasons: 

1. There are sufficient existing agencies now dealing with all phases 
of our natural resources, and the proposed Council would superim- 
pose another agency with additional staff and costs without corre- 
sponding relief or benefits. 

2. The Congress already has the means available to require the pres- 
ent Government departments, concerned with the Nation’s natural re- 
sources, to coordinate their planning, programing, and activities, if in 
the opinion of the Congress such is not now being done in the best in- 
terests of our people. 

3. It is premature at this time since there is underway, at the in- 
stigation of the Congress, a study which will essentially cover the 
policy purposes set forth in S. 2549 while specifically considering the 
national outdoor recreation resources. 

4. The present duly constituted committees of the House and Senate 
dealing with our natural resources would be superseded by the pro- 
posed joint committee with attendant loss to the present committees 
in responsibility, authority, and effectiveness. 

We respectfully urge your consideration of these views in your 
committee deliberations on this bill, S. 2549. 

Senator Lone. Thank you, Mr. Hammerle. 

The Cuatrman. At this point, I place in the record a letter and at- 
tached resolution from George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO. 
He and the great organization that he heads are always strong sup- 
porters of conservation. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., September 29, 1959. 
Hon. James BD. MuprRay, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Murray: Thank you for your letter of September 16 in which 
you enclose a copy of your bill, S. 2549, which would “declare a national policy 
on conservation, development and utilization of natural resources,” and certain 
other data concerning same. 

Your letter arrived during our third constitutional convention which met in 
San Francisco. That convention adopted a comprehensive resolution on the 
ee of natural resources, a copy of which I am enclosing with this 

r. 

Our organization is certainly in sympathy with the intent and purposes of your 
bill. While we may differ in some details regarding governmental machinery 
proposed in 8S. 2549, we would be pleased to testify in support of your objectives 
at an appropriate time. I am asking the director of our legislative department, 
Andrew J. Biemiller, to keep in touch with you regarding developments of this 
piece of meritorious legislation. - 

Sincerely yours, 
GrorcE Meany, President. 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
RESOLUTION No. 123 


America faces an unprecedented and rapidly multiplying demand upon her 
great but not unlimited stockpile of natural resources. Every nation in the 
world is confronted, as America is, with the challenge of how to make resources 
work for people. How adequately it is met by America and the people of other 
countries will determine in great measure our future security and welfare. 

America’s natural resources dilemma is created by the lack of a comprehen- 
sive, unified national resource policy in the face of tremendous population 
growth, by the mushrooming of cities, by accelerated industrial expansion and 
by responsibilities of world leadership. Over the past 6 years, the Hisenhower 
administration has showed no awareness of the pressing need to plan ahead for 
land, water, and energy development on a scale commensurate with the dimen- 
sions and urgency of the problem. The administration has attempted time and 
again, to turn back the conservation clock to the pre-Teddy Roosevelt era. The 
situation instead calls for decisive action now. 

As workers, consumers, taxpayers, and citizens, labor has a stake in the full 
and comprehensive development of America’s land, water, and energy resources. 

Labor calls for intensification of cooperation with other citizens’ organizations 
to work for policies and programs which will resume a forward march along the 
entire conservation front. 

The American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
regards the resources problem in America, and, in the world, as composed of 
parts of an interlocking whole, and that no aspect can be slighted without the 
loss of important benefits otherwise derived from comprehensive development 
programs. 

We therefore call upon all groups active in conservation to broaden their 
vision and fight for the goal of the total use of the earth for the good of man. 
Such cooperative endeavors which the trade unions have for many years en- 
gaged in, and to which they have brought much strength, have helped to hold 
the line against an administration unwilling to face up to the problem. 

To these groups we say that the common ground we have occupied with them 
in the continuing conservation battle, should provide evidence of labor’s full 
praticipation. At the same time, we emphasize the necessity in the future of far 
greater insight being displayed by these organizations into the preblems of or- 
ganized working people that go beyond the immediate resources arena, namely 
those of union recognition and collective bargaining. 

The Employment Act of 1946 declares it to be the policy of the United States 
to use all of its powers in cooperation with industry, labor, agriculture, and 
State and iocal governments to promote a free, competitive enterprise system 
with “maximum employment, production and purchasing power.” 
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Natural resources development programs carried out under clear-cut forward 
looking policies are indispensable to the attainment of these aims of the Employ- 
ment Act: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the officers and delegates of the second AFL-CIO convention 
call for a broad, forward looking national resources policy, based on these 

rinciples : 
(1) ‘Strong reaffirmation of the important responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as the principal steward for the people of America’s resources. We 
repudiate in the strongest possible terms, the administration’s improper aban- 
donment of leadership, not only because it has caused America to mark time when 
progress is so badly needed, but has played into the hands of big business inter- 
ests totally opposed to the concept of conservation. 

The broad planning, construction, and comprehensive resources programs keyed 
to national goals is a proper and legal as well as an indispensable function of 
the United States under a wide range of constitutional powers. 

From both an economic and engineering standpoint, the Federal Government 
can and must assume the leadership in the great task of comprehensively har- 
nessing our river systems. It can and must assume the leadership in achieving 
more rapidly the peaceful uses of the atom. It can and must assume the leader- 
ship in continuing to provide electrification for rural America, to sustain a 
prosperous mining and mineral industry, to preserve our land, forest, fish, and 
wildlife resources, and to broaden outdoor recreational opportunities for the 
American people. 

We regard the so-called public versus private power controversy as being an 
irrelevant issue which continues to block needed resources development programs. 
The Federal, State, and local governments, and electric utilities, no matter how 
they are owned, have a proper role to play in America’s electrie energy future— 
each within its own abilities and capacities. 

We call upon the States to enact legislation which will give all utility workers, 
whether employed by private or public utilities the same bargaining rights 
accorded to workers in industry generally. 

(2) That to undertake properly the massive resources task facing America and 
to eliminate duplication and waste, the Federal Government must not only be | 
provided with a unified policy under which to operate, but with basic reorganiza- 
tion of Federal action and regulatory agencies dealing with resources. 

(3) Bstablishment of regional development agencies carried forward into other 
river basins in the United States and employing the principle of unified approach 
to the resources problems which has so successfully marked the history of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

(4) Continuation of the yardstick principle of public competition with private 
utilities, together with the half-century-old policy of priority and preference to 
public groups in obtaining power supply from Federal sources of generations. 
These policies have resulted in lower electric rates to consumers even beyond the 
immediate area involved. Abundant low-cost supplies of electric energy from all 
sources are indispensable for new industries, jobs, broadened tax base, and better 
living for working people and all Americans. 

(5) Continued protection of our public resources against monopolization, in- 
cluding the safeguards afforded by the Federal Power Act, the Public Utilities 
Holding Company Act, and the antimonopoly excess land ownership provisions of 
the Federal reclamation laws. 

(6) Modernization of America’s power supply system to meet an expected 
quadrupled demand for electric energy within the next quarter of a century. 
Hydro powerplants will be integrated with giant thermal and atomic generating 
facilities which will produce wholesale power in vast blocks carried to load cen- 
ters over tremendously high voltage transmission lines. 

Giant power must be so operated to protect the interest of consumers and 
the general public. Wholesale power must be made available to distributing 
utilities in the amounts required without discrimination and at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. It must be conducted under Federal regulations and supplemented 
whenever necessary by Federal programs for low-cost regional wholesale power 
supply systems. 

Utilities combining in wholesale generation and transmission companies will 
represent private cooperative, and municipal ownership, and will supply whole- 
sale power to distributing utilities without discrimination. 

(7) Within the framework of the broad policies we have recommended, 
America’s water and land development programs must also comprise accelerated 
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soil conservation, water pollution control, enhanced fish and wildlife, intensified 
reforestation and sustained yield practices on forest land and strengthening of 
our domestic mining and minerals industry. 

(8) The carrying forward of a national recreation program, utilizing more 
effectively our national parks, monuments, wilderness areas, reservoirs. behind 
storage dams, and national forests. The Federal Government should work in 
close cooperation with the States and localities to achieve a master inventory 
of recreational needs and resources, in order to provide facilities for the enjoy- 
ment and inspiration of the increasing millions of Americans whose need for 
out-of-door recreation is already overtaxing all available facilities. 

(9) Closer cooperation with the United Nations to aid in programs directed 
toward the attaining of the full development of the natural resources of coun- 
tries all over the world and to provide the framework for a new approach toward 
achieving the goal of abundance for all people of all nations as a most neces- 
sary step toward global peace and security. 

The attainment of these aims for a new deal in conservation we strongly be- 
lieve, is vital to the future welfare of America and of the world. 

Senator Lone. The last statement of the morning session will be 
by Mr. John Curran, legislative representative of. the AFL-CIO, 
who will appear for Mr. Andrew Biemiller of that organization. 

Weare glad to have you, Mr. Curran. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT 
OF LEGISLATION, AFL-CIO, PRESENTED BY JOHN CURRAN, 
LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Curran. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is John Curran. 
I am legislative representative of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations. I am substituting for 
Mr. Biemiller this morning, who has been detained at another meeting. 

I am accompanied this morning by Mr. George Taylor of the Re- 
search Department of the AFL-CIO, who is secretary of our Staff 
Subcommittee on Natural Resources and Atomic Energy. 

We appreciate the opportunity to state the position of the AFL- 
CIO, as being in strong support of the principles embodied in S. 2549, 
being considered today by this committee. 

The Metals Trades Department of the AFL-CIO has requested 
that we inform you of their desire to associate themselves with the 
testimony we are presenting. The purposes of this legislation are 
in harmony with the program of conservation of natural resources 
adopted by the AFL-CIO last year in San Francisco. 

I request permission to have ineluded in the record of these hear- 
ings this policy resolution. This portion of our testimony we will 
not go through, Mr. Chairman, because yesterday, while I attended 
your hearings, I heard Mr. Carey, vice president of the AFL-CIO, 
submit the AFL-CIO resolution. So we would not want to clutter 
up the record with a repeat. 

I should like to point out that the AFL-CIO emphasizes the need 
to resume a forward march along the entire conservation front. Since 
1953, in the face of mounting national needs, the present administra- 
tion has been unwilling to face up to its responsibilities to provide 
Federal programs to meet them. Our rapid population growth, the 
accelerated utilization of our resources by a sky-rocketing technology, 
our international responsibilities to remain an economically strong 
leader of the free world nations, and the formidable production 
challenge of the Soviet Union are stark facts of life. Further inde- 
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cision, inaction, and irresponsibility at a Federal level are capable 
of bringing about the most serious consequences, both domestically 
and internationally. 

By failing to meet this resources dilemma, compounded both by 
critical shortages of some vital raw materials and underdevelopment 
of most of the rest, a gargantuan bill is being created for the next 
generation to pay. It will have to be paid, both in the needless 
pyramiding of costs of programs which should be undertaken now, 
and in the needless added costs of production loss, deprivation of 
enlarging employment opportunities, and curtailment of continued 
economic expansion. 

This situation makes the introduction of S. 2549 a most timely and 
welcome recognition by the Congress that something must be done 
to create a sound, forward-looking national policy on conservation, 
development, utilization and management of the Nation’s resources 
heritage. 

I wish to congratulate the chairman of this committee, Senator 
Murray, for patterning S. 2549 on the structure of the Employment 
Act of 1946 which he introduced, with Senator O’Mahoney and former 
Senators Wagner of New York and Thomas of Utah as cosponsors. 

The AFL-CIO feels that adoption of this legislation will fill a 
largely unmet need in the sporadic fashion by which America has 
surveyed her resources situation over the past half century. We as 
a Nation still lack a clearly defined national resources policy in gen- 
eral, or even a national energy policy. This latter is particularly 
ironic when more than any other country we are dependent on our 
overall energy position. 

Over the past 50 years, there have been several major efforts to. 
determine where we stand resourceswise and to propose policies and 

rograms based on what is required to promote the general welfare. 
Binee the great groundbreaking appraisals made during the adminis- 
tration of Theodore Roosevelt, the most significant recent stock- 
taking programs have been the old National Resources Planning 
Board during Franklin Roosevelt’s presidency, Truman’s Water 
Resources Policy Commission and his Materials Policy Commission 
and the report of the First Hoover Commission, in particular, the 
minority proposals for reorganization of the Federal resources appa- 
ratus by members, Atcheson, Pollack, and Rowe. 

The Second Hoover Commission’s Task Force report. and recom- 
mendations on water and power development can only be considered 
as special ideological pleading to remove the Federal Government 
from its historic role as principal steward of the Nation’s resources. 

The same can be said of President Eisenhower’s Cabinet Committee 
on Water Resources Policy which emitted a milder echo of the harsh 
recommendations of the Second Hoover Commission and came to the 
remarkable conclusion that no real national water problem existed in 
the United States. 

Our national resources policy resolution favors fundamental reor- 
ganization of the Federal Resources establishment. This step is 
badly needed on the irrefutable logic that the resources situation is 
national, not local: Therefore, reassertion of Federal leadership, 
planning, and financing is required. Such leadership is justified 
constitutionally, historically, and economically. 
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To us, the assertion of policy in section 2 of S. 2549 is sound. We 
would like to go even further, however, and suggest that this section 
be amended in order to make it plain that a principal purpose of this 
legislation is to implement the purposes of the Employment Act of 
1946 which structurally it so closely resembles. 

There are, in the view of the AFL-CIO two major justifications 
for sound resources programs. The first is that they serve the eco- 
nomic needs of people by enabling full development and utilization of 
land, water, and energy and by husbanding them wisely for the future. 
The second justification is that providing out-of-door recreation, 
scenic, fish and wildlife benefits for Americans meets their require- 
ments and rights as citizens for outlets for their desire to uplift their 
spirits and to enjoy the nonpecuniary pleasures no less fundamental 
to the whole person than that of earning a decent living. 

It should be eminently clear from history, however, that a statement 
of paler: takes us but part of the way. Policies can remain unclothed 
without the living flesh of broad programs in the national interest, 
if a national administration or the Congress, or both, are not mindful 
of the responsibility that goes with such declarations. 

It is unnecessary to recount the history of the past 7 years to remind 
you in general terms that those years have witnessed a con 
attempt to engraft a different branch on the American resources tree 
which seemed to have deeply rooted itself onto our national life. It 
has been made painfully clear that p ms can be starved out for 
lack of apropriations. Laws can lose their vital force when there is 
no drive behind them by the agency expected to carry out their spirit 
as well as their letter, or the purposes of laws can be distorted. 
Sound administrative regulations can be wiped out by the stroke of a 
secretarial pen. Resources can be regarded as the domain of private 
monopoly to be partially developed with a serious long-range loss to 
the public interest. eat 

In spite of this record and the ibility that different adminis- 
trations may and do see resources from different perspectives, we be- 
lieve S. 2549 will achieve a far greater understanding of the scope 
of the problem and that with understanding, more often than not, 
comes genuine progress. 

Greater awareness of the fundamental importance of our resource 
base to all Americans cannot help but be achieved by Government and 
by the public through the enactment of S. 2549. It can very well 
serve to stimulate more sympathetic consideration of the important 
requirements for large-scale investment in the public sector of the 
economy—in natura] resources and atomic energy, in schools, high- 
ways, airports, slum-clearance housing, and various metropolitan re- 
quirements—all of which have suffered heavily from long neglect. 

S. 2549 will place the condition of America’s natural resources and 
what is being done with them publicly and privately into a whole 
picture. No country needs this more than the United States. Each 
year, not just some years, it will be the duty of the President to in- 
form the Congress and the American people where we stand resource- 
wise and how his administration to implement the policies 
of this act. This feature in itself, is one of the most vital elements 
of S. 2549. 
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The establishment of a Joint Committee on Resources and Con- 
servation constitutes what can be a most constructive aid to the stand- 
ing committees dealing with resources legislation itself. It will have 
the opportunity to acquire an adequate, skilled staff to analyze pro 
erly the resources and conservation report of the President and make 
the recommendations to implement it, or perhaps to take issue with 
it. By addressing itself to this important task of taking the broad 
view of natural resources as a unit, the joint committee can be of 
important assistance to the legislative committees responsible for pro- 
posing and acting upon actual legislation. 

S. 2549 places the initiative with the Executive in the field of nat- 
ural resources, which is as it should be. It also enables the Congress 
to use the machinery of the act to legislate freely on Presidential 
proposals, which is also as it should be. Since it is by no means out 
of the realm of possibility that an Executive and a Congress, each 
of different political persuasions, may well be elected, it is desirable 
that this provision contained in section 5 be effectively and con- 
structively used by the legislative branch. 

Labor has given much scrutiny to the resources dilemma of our 
times. It is well aware of what is needed to break the deadly stalemate 
that has come in the struggle over the course that should ‘ ursued 


by America to make its materials base contribute most richly and 
lastingly to the good of man. 

I should like to include, with the consent of this committee, the 
AFL-CIO’s own view of the natural resources problem. This a 
— in the April 1959 issue of Labor’s Economic Review. e 


ope that some of the considerations contained therein may be of as- 
sistance in your deliberations on this most important legislation. 

In recapitulation, may I say on behalf of the AFL-CIO that we 
hope to see S. 2549 speedily passed by the Congress and enacted into 
law, with a suitable humana in section 2 to clearly proclaim 
national resources policy as a most important means of implementing 
the pu of the Employment Act of 1946. 

I wish also to restate that a must be more than merely 
enunciated. They must be translated into p canes One means of 
approaching this goal is to reorganize the overlapping and duplicat- 
ing functions and areas of responsibility of Federal action and regula- 
tory agencies dealing with natural resources. We believe substantial 
savings would the be effected and there would begin to emerge 
a whole program, rather than the piecemeal, project by project, om 
proach which unfortunately continues to be the rule, rather than the 
exception. 

Labor hopes to see.genuine and meaningful cooperation between 
the Council of Conservation Advisers and the Joint Committee on 
Resources and Conservation, in moving toward such reorganization. 
We believe the starting point should be the eee ae any neces- 
sary revisions, of the reports of the President’s Water Resources 
Policy Commission, the President’s Materials Policy Commission and 
the minority views of the water resources task force of the first 
Hoover Commission. This updating should be done to deal with 
the problems created by the population explosion in America and 
over the world, the tremendous strides in technology in energy, our 
raw materials situation, both as to domestic supplies and availability 
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from foreign sources, the new energy source in the atom, the problem 
of both quantity and quality in water, the out-of-door recreational 
needs of Americans and how these factors will affect our economy, our 
national defense, our position of leadership among the free nations 
and our grim production struggle with the Soviet Union. 

Labor will work, in the future as in the past, to assist in carrying 
out a forward-looking national conservation policy which is long 
overdue. It will serve gladly on such advisory committees as may 
be established under this legislation. It will work to carry the 
ee start embodied in S. 2549 further to implement policies 

y the meaningful programs that must be established and accelerated 
to utilize the Nation’s resources and make them work for all of our 
citizens and for a stronger, more vital and productive democracy. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lone. Thank you, Mr. Curran. The publication entitled 
“Natural Resources: Foundation Stone for America’s Future Needs” 
which is volume 4, Nos. 4-5. (April-May, 1959) of Labor’s Economic 
Review, being too voluminous for this printed record, will be placed 
in the committee files. 


At this point, the hearing record will show the statement of Mr. 


A. J. Hayes, international president of the International Association 
of Machinists. 


(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT oF A, J. HAYES, INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
: TION OF MACHINISTS 


The prudent management and utilization of our natural resources, and their 
planned development in the light of carefully drawn estimates of the future 
needs of an expanding and dynamic economy is an important and a continuing 
‘subject. 

Our abundant natural resources have been a major factor in the past growth 
of our Nation and its industry, and we dare not let our remaining resources be 
wasted through neglect or wasteful and piecemeal exploitation. 

For more than half a century, our national policy has been clear and explicit 
in support of this viewpoint, yet our actions in implementing that policy have 
been sporadic in point of time, and fragmentary in approach. An ad hoc 
eommittee is called into being to study a segment of our resources problem, 
and its reports rest undisturbed, save by an occasional student of conservation, 
on library shelves. Occasionally, one segment of the resource problem is the 
subject of legislation which, however well conceived, handles the subject with 
little or no regard for the broader problem. 

The Resources and Conservation Act of 1960, introduced last August by Senator 
Murray, with a growing group of cosponsors, is an intelligent attempt to deal 
with the vital subject on a continuing and overall basis with due consideration 
of the leadership of the Federal Government and the essential roles of States, 
localities, and private organizations. 

The device of drawing in both the executive and legislative branches of the 
Federal Government, borrowed from the Employment Act of 1946, is sound and 
assures full and careful consideration of the evolving needs of resource con- 
servation and development, . 

The International Association of Machinists, which has long been actively 
interested in the problem of natural resources, is privileged to go on record in 
wholehearted support of the bill. The future needs of the American people, 
and the growing importance of natural resources in a growingly complex world, 
demand its speedy enactment and prompt implementation. 


Senator Lona. There will be no meeting this afternoon. 
- Reports from the departments on this bill have not all been received. 
Consequently, it has been concluded to hold another hearing at. an 
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early date to hear from department representatives. That date will 
be publicly announced. 

The Cuarrman. It is desirable that the hearing as it has progressed 
thus far should be printed and distributed as soon as possible. The 
staff will, therefore, assemble the hearing with appropriate appendix 
materials. This should include the reports of the Bureau of the 
Budget and the departments. 

Before recessing this morning, I want to note that the able senior 
Senator from Missouri, Mr. Hennings, notified me that he has a state- 
ment to present, including a communication from the director of the 
Missouri Conservation Commission, Mr. William E. Towell. 

Senator Hennings has long been identified with resource develop- 
ment and conservation, and he took a distinguished part in the work 
of the Missouri River Basin Commission. The report of that Com- 
mission and the subsequent legislative proposals that Senator 
Hennings has introduced are, in large measure, founded on a concept 
similar to the proposed Resources and Conservation Act now under 
consideration. It will, of course, be helpful to the committee to have 
the statement of our distinguished colleague from Missouri, and the 
communication from the conservation commission of the State of 
Missouri. They will appear at this place in the record. 

We will adjourn now, to meet at the call of the chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 11:35 a.m., the hearing was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at the call of the chairman.) 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT or Hon. THomas C. Hennings, A U.S. S—eNaToR FroM THE STATE OF 
MISSOURI 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to state briefly the reasons for 
my support of the proposed Resources and Conservation Act (S. 2549) of which 
I am one of the original cosponsors. First, however, may I express sincere 
commendation of this latest evidence of your long and distinguished leadership 
in the field of natural resources. The Senate again is indebted to you for 
bringing before it the legislative vehicle by which we may move forward toward 
the goals of sound and comprehensive resources programs—and progress in this 
field is long overdue. 

The need for this iegislation is apparent in my State of Missouri. We are 
proud, and justly so, I believe, of the significant progress that we have made in 
conservation of Missouri’s natural resources. There is visual evidence across 
the entire State of the progress in soil conservation, and we have done a great 
deal in water resource improvements also. Then, too, wildlife resources of Mis- 
souri are well managed, and woodlands and recreation developments are now 
the subject of not only the cooperative State-Federal programs but they also 
are sponsored by local organizations in many parts of the State. 

But looking ahead to the future, we realize that we have hardly made a start 
in the development of our vast wealth of natural resources, and in their con- 
servation to meet the needs of the greatly increased population and industrial 
production that Missouri will experience in the coming years. To meet the chal- 
lenge of our future, to take full advantage of our opportunities, we will have 
to increase our resource programs to many times their present levels. 

These problems are well exemplified also in the Missouri River Basin, which 
-ineludes one-sixth of the land.area of:our Nation. -To transform the Missouri 
River from an instrument of destruction and flood damage to a-source of wealth 
and prosperity is indeed a great and challenging task.that faces my State and 
the nine other States in the Basin. mstroy titre} corte 

-To this end, in,1952,.the.President appointed a commission to study the prob- 
lems of the Missouri River Basin and to recommend what may be the best 
means for making progress in this task. It was my privilege to serve on the 
President’s Missouri Basin Survey Commission in company with other Members 
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of the Congress and distinguished citizens from the States of the basin. Our 
work on that Commission is directly relevant to establish a Missouri Basin 
Commission and the bill now before you. 

The Missouri Basin Survey Commission found that one of the most urgent 
needs was for a comprehensive and well articulated plan, one that reflected the 
interests and desires of the people of the basin, and that would guide the Federal 
and State agencies in their complex missions. The Commission report stated: 

“In view of the huge investment programs needed for resource development, 
it is essential to make this investment yield the maximum social and economic 
benefits. Planning to achieve maximum benefits from these investments is both 
a regional and a national problem, It has recently been studied by several 
Presidential commissions and by many congressional committees. Various Fed- 
eral agencies have for years been trying to improve planning procedures. In the 
Missouri Basin there are some special problems; in general, however, the plan- 
ning problems of the basin are the same as those of the Nation.” 

That finding of the survey Commission remains true today. In fact, today 
and in the years ahead, planning is more than ever before essential in guiding 
the “huge investment programs needed for resource development.” And still 
true is also the Commission’s statement that in general the planning problems 
of the basin are the same as those of the Nation. 

This measure will complement the attempts to provide coherent and unified 
direction to the development of natural resources and coordinated activities 
that I have so long envisaged in my proposals concerning the Missouri Basin. 
It seems apparent to me, and I am certain it seems apparent to you that the 
measures would help to round out a full picture of realistic conservation 
endeavors. 

The resources and conservation bill that you have authored, Mr. Chairman, 
and of which I am proud to be a cosponsor will additionally place in our hands— 
in the hands of the people of the Missouri Basin—the planning tools that we need 
to help bring to focus the vast efforts of Federal, State, and local interests. I 
urge early enactment of S. 2549 pending before your committee because I 
sincerely believe it will be a major step forward in realistically gearing our 
resources and conservation programs to the true needs of present and future 
generations. 

Mr. Chairman, participation of the States and local interests is essential in 
any sound resource effort. For that reason, I have sought the comments of the 
Director of the Missouri Conservation Commission as spokesman for people at 
the grassroots. Mr. William E. Towell, the Director, has written me all his con- 
currence in the resources and conservation bill. I append the letter from Mr. 
Towell. 


Missourr CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 


Jeffersom City, Mo., February 4, 1960. 
Hon. THoMAs ©. HENNINGS, Jr., 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HENNINGS: This is in reply to your letter of January 27 in 
which you ask for my comments or opinion with regard to the bill, S. 2549, 
which you introduced in the last session of Congress. 

I have gone over this bill and have discussed it with other administrators in 
the conservation field. It is my opinion that this would be a very desirable piece 
of legislation, I do not feel that any conservation agency would have reason to 
oppose what this bill provides; namely, an annual resources and conservation 
report to the President, the establishment of a Joint Congressional Committee 
on Conservation, and the setting up of a three-man Advisory Council to the 
President. 

I appreciate the opportunity which you have given me to express my thoughts 
on this proposed legislation and, as one conservation administrator, feel that 


its enactment would be a forward step in getting better use and control of vital 
natural resources. 


re a 
e y yours, 
av ’ Wrrrram E. Towert, Director. 
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APPENDIX I. COMMUNICATIONS RELATIVE TO THE 
PROPOSED RESOURCES AND CONSERVATION ACT 


New Mexico INSTITUTE OF MINING AND TECHNOLOGY, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 


Socorro, N. Mea., January 25, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES BE, MURRAY, 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR Murray: I regret that conditions of health in my family make it 
impossible for me to attend the January 28 and 29 hearings on S. 2549, the 
Resources and Conservation Act of 1960. 

I congratulate you and your colleagues on this forward looking proposal for 
national action. I suspect that there is nothing which should concern the people 
of the United States as much as the conservation of their natural resources. 

Sincerely, 


EB. J. WORKMAN. 
SEPTEMBER 3, 1959. 


Dear SENATOR MuRBAY: I heartily endorse your proposal as contained in your 
bill, Resources and Conservation Act of 1960. 


This is an excellent idea and it urgently deserves action by the Congress. 
Sincerely, 


Atvin H. HANsEN, 
Professor Emeritus of Economics, Harvard University. 


New Yorx, September 2, 1959. 
Senator James BH. Murray, 


U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Senator Murray: This replies te your letter of September 1. I 
have read the proposed Natural Resources and Conservation Act ¢S. 2549) and 
I am heartily in favor of it. I do not see on first reading any changes that 
need to be made. 

It need hardly be added that the strength must. depend, both of the council 
(proposed in S. 4) and of the joint committee (proposed in S. 5), on the vision 
and expertness of the staffs. I presume that. the joint committee would use 
the staff of the council as its secretariat. 

I need hardly add that I am glad that you and your colleagues. are seeking 
effective action in this area. 

Very truly yours, 


ApotpH A. BERLE, Jr. 


UNIVERSITY OF C@LORADO, 
DEPARTMENT OF Economics, 


Boulder, Colo., September 14,1959. 
Hon. James E. Mureay, 


U\&. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Murray: Thank you very much for your letter of August 31. 


I am pleased to have this opportunity to study S, 2549 and your speech intro- 
ducing this bill in the Senate, 
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It should be a matter of concern to all of us that the United States lacks 
a national policy on conservation, development, and utilization of natural re- 
sourees. Certainly, more people are noticing this failure and are becoming 
more fearful of its consequences. I myself have pointed out the need for such 
a national long-run policy in a report prepared for the Democratic Party under 
the direction of Dr. Gilbert White, professor of geography at the University of 
Chicago. 

As you know, the American Mining Congress is meeting in Denver at present 
and already several spokesmen for the group have called for the formulation 
of a progressive and effective program for mineral resources, and deplored the 
lack of a national minerals policy. 

I wish to endorse your proposal to develop such a policy through a Council 
of Resources .and Conservation Advisers to the President.. As you so correctly 
pointed out to the Senate in your speech, both the Paley report and the Cooke 
report have lost much of their value because of the lack of effective followup. 
I will be glad to help you in advocating a new Council of Advisers for natural 
resources, in Colorado or in the region or at hearings in Washington. 

Sincerely yours, 
Morris E. GARNSEY, 
Professor of Economics. 


COMMENTS OF Dr. SEYMOUR HARRIS, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, HARVARD UNIVER- 
SITY, ON 8S. 2549 


In view of the failure of the Government to integrate the various plans for 
the best use of our natural resources, and in view of the failure to make the 
most effective use of our resources, I welcome Senate bill 2549, a bill introduced 
by Senator Murray and 30 other Senators on August 20, 1959. This bill states 
that it is the responsibility of the Federal Government, with the assistance and 
cooperation of industry, agriculture, labor, conservationists, State and local 
governments, and private property owners, to use all practical means, including 
coordination and utilization of all its plans, functions and facilities, for the pur- 
pose of creating and maintaining, in a manner calculated to foster and promote 
the general welfare, conditions under which there will be conservation, develop- 
ment, and utilization of the natural resources of the Nation to meet human, eco- 
nomic, and national defense requirements, including recreational, wildlife, 
scenic, and scientific values and the enhancement of the national heritage for fu- 
ture generations. The President is required to present an annual report called 
Resources and Conservation Report dealing with conditions of soil, water, forest, 
grazing, wildlife, recreational, and other natural resources with particular 
reference to the attainment of multiple purpose use. The report shall deal with 
the current and foreseeable trends in management and utilization of these re- 
sources and their adequacy of fulfilling human and economic requirements of 
the Nation. The President shall have the help in the Executive Office of the 
President of a Council of Resources and Conservation Advisers. The Council 
should gather timely and authoritative information concerning natural resource 
conservation and development trends, appraise various activities of the Federal 
Government, and, in the light of the declared policy, develop and recommend to 
the President national policies to foster and promote conservation, development, 
and utilization of natural resources, etc. 

This proposed legislation is an excellent bill and should contribute greatly to 
the formulation of an adequate policy which has so far not been available in the 
area of utilization of natural resources. 


MonTANA STATE COLLEGE, 
Bozeman, October 14, 1959. 
Senator JAmMes BH. Murray, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Murray: I have studied carefully your Senate bill 2549 referred 
to as the “Resources and Conservation Act of 1960.” In your letter of August 
31, you asked me to comment on your bill and I am very glad to do so. 

_. 1 am in complete sympathy with the overall objective of your bill; namely, to 
‘achieve needed coordination ‘and assure éffective promotion of conservation, 
developmént, and utilization of natural resources. You, will recall that. the 
President’s Water Resources Policy Commission, of which I was a member, made 
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a very strong recommendation for a Federal Board of Review in its report 
submitted to President. Truman in February 1951. In each of the last 3 years, 
the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities has 
gone on record favoring some such effective coordination and overall formula- 
tion of national resource policies to promote conservation, development, . and 
utilization of our water resources. As chairman of: the water resources com- 
mittee of that association, I have had an opportunity to work closely with the 
executive committee of the association in its consideration of various recommen- 
dations pertaining to water resources development. 

I believe your .bill would do, much to improve the effective conservation, de- 
velopment, and utilization of our natural resources, and the creation, in the 
Executive Office of the President, of the Council of Resources and Conservation 
Advisers should be helpful in getting more effective development programs. I 
have not been able to find anywhere in your bill any statement of the term of 
office of such Council members, and it seems to me that provision should be made 
for relatively long-term appointments. You may recall that in the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Water Resources Policy Commission we recommended a 
Federal Board of Review of five members appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate for terms of office of 10 years. With no specific 
term designated, it would seem to me very difficult to get topnotch men to accept 
such appointments on the Council of Resources and Conservation Advisers. 

I believe that a Council of three would probably be satisfactory, since your 
bill provides for an adequate staff of specialists and other experts to carry out 
the functions of your bill under the general supervision of the three-man Council. 
I think I would feel a little better with five members on the Council, but I know 
you have had considerable experience in these matters and this is not an impor- 
tant point. However, I do think it is highly desirable to have relatively long- 
term appointments, with opportunity for reappointment, on the Council if there 
is to be continuity in the work of the Council and if the best men are to be se- 
cured for this work. 

One other matter concerning your bill. As I read it, the Council is strictly 
advisory. Perhaps this is sufficient in view of the fact that your bill provides 
for a Joint Committee on Resourcees and Conservation made up of eight Mem- 
bers of the Senate and eight Members of the House. I like this proposal very 
much and think it strengthens the whole program, because it will give a con- 
tinuing joint committee for consideration of matters dealing with conservation 
of resources and their effective development and utilization. Since the joint 
committee is to make a report each year to the Senate and to the House of 
Representatives containing its findings and recommendations, with respect to 
each of the main recommendations made by the President in his ‘Resources and 
Conservation Report’ which was in turn, I assume, drafted largely by the 
Council of Advisers, there is an effective means of taking action promptly on 
recommendations of the Council by the only group that can really take action, 
namely, the Congress itself. 

You will recall that in the report of the Presidential Advisory Committee a 
recommendation was made to establish a position of Coordinator of Water 
Resources. Also, this Committee recommended an independent Board of Re 
view which would analyze the engineering and economic feasibility of projects 
and report to the President through the Coordinator of Water Resources. Your 
bill, S. 2549, creating a Council of Resources and Conservation Advisers, would 
achieve some of the major recommendations aimed at effective coordination in 
water-resources programs and policies recommended by both the President’s 
Water Resources Policy Commission in 1951 and the Presidential Advisory 
Committee in 1956. However, your bill does not provide for river-basin com- 
mittees recommended by the 1956 group or river-basin commissions specifically 
provided for in recommendations of the PWRPC report of 1951. Perhaps such 
basin commissions or committees can be established at a later date and, if the 
Council. provided for in your bill. is made up of outstanding individuals, it 
would be possible to get the kind of coordination and effective resource de- 
velopment which is badly needed. 

We trust these comments may be of assistance to you in connection with 
hearings on your.bill and work preparatory to congressional consideration. ° 

Sincerely, yous 


Roxanp R. RENNE, President. 


52421—60—__10 
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CorumMsBra Broapcastinge System, INc., 
New York, N.Y., February 28, 1960. 
Hon. James BE, Murray, 


Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Murray: I am pleased to respond to your invitation to submit 
a statement in connection with your ecommittee’s hearings on S. 2549, the 
Resources and Conservation Act of 1960. 

Your invitation grows out of my serving as Chairman of the President’s 
Materials Policy Commission which, in June of 1952, made its report titled 
“Resources for Preedom.” My experience in the resources field comes largely 
from this assignment and I feel my comments on §8. 2549 should be made 
accordingly. 

S. 2549 provides for the creation of two new agencies, the Joint Committee 
on Resources and Conservation and the Council of Resources and Conservation 
Advisers to the President, to give eontinuous and timely attention to resource 
needs in the national interest. The second of these proposed agencies, the 
Council, generally parallels the final recommendation of the President’s Ma- 
terials Policy Commission; and I believe the general ends sought by both 
proposals in S. 2549 closely correspond to the discussion in “Resources for 
Freedom” on the need for better correlation of information and of policy in the 
materials field. I should like to quote briefly from pages 170-171 of volume I 
of the PMPC report: 

“A single agency designated to keep all aspects of the materials problem under 
its eye should not, the Commission believes, be an operating agency. Its 
energies should be directed to broad, long-range analysis and not diverted into 
immediate problems of operation. 

“With access to all facts and analyses developed in various areas of the 
materials field, it could correlate this information and point out its deficiencies 
and gaps. 

“It could assess policies and programs in the light of assembled information 
and call attention to needs for new projects or for changes. It could keep 
abreast of significant activities among private agencies, including industry 
groups, universities, and the foundations, so that duplications by Government 
could be avoided, or conversely, so that any urgent and uncared for task could 
be signaled to attention. It could survey the total pattern of activities in the 
materials and energy field. 

“It should issue periodic reports to inform industry, the general public and 
the legislative as well as the executive branches of Government concerning 
leading developments in all the related materials fields. 

“To perform an assignment of such dimensions, the proposed reviewing agency 
would have to be high im the structure of the Federal Government, preferably 
part of the Executive Office of the President * * *” 

This discussion concluded with the following recommendation: 

“That the National Security Resources Board be directed, and provided with 
adequate funds, to collect in one place the facts, analyses, and program plans 
of other agencies on materials and energy problems and related technological 
and special security problems; to evaluate materials programs and policies in 
all these fields; to recommend appropriate action for the guidance of the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, and the executive agencies; and to report annually to the 
President on the long-term outlook for materials with emphasis on significant 
new problems that emerge, major changes in outlook, and modifications of policy 
or program that appear necessary. To the fullest extent consistent with national 
security, such reports should be made public.” 

In the light of the study which led our Commission to this recommendation, 
I would feel that the similar proposals you have outlined in S. 2549 are deserv- 
ing of the careful consideration of the Congress. Your introduction of this 
bill will serve a good purpose, namely, stimulating discussion in the Congress 
on this important subject. 

I would like to point out that S. 2549 covers a considerably broader range 
of resourees and conservation problems than did our Commission and its report. 
Our assignment was to concentrate largely on materials for economic growth 
and security. Hence, our report did not attempt to cover recreational facili- 
ties, wildlife, and other subjects not directly related to our assignment. 

It does not appear, however, that S. 2549 specifically refers to such materials 
(for economic growth and security) as minerals and fossil fuels. I would feel, 
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therefore, that at an appropriate place language should be inserted to include 
“minerals and fossil fuels,” asamong the resources with which the bill is spe- 
cifically concerned. 
With appreciation of your invitation to comment on 8. 2549, and with best 
wishes, I am, 
Sincerely, 
WruiaMm §, PALgy. 


Crown ZELLERBACH CoRP., 
San Francisco, September 21, 1959. 
Senator JAMES E. MURRAY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SeNaTOR Murray: I have studied with great interest the legislation 
which you and other Senators are proposing to Congress in the important field 
of conservation and natural resources. 

I agree wholeheartedly that, while a number of highly informative reports 
have been issued in this vital area of national interest, there is a great need 
for a Government mechanism to undertake continuing studies of conserva- 
tion and natural resource development and to make periodic reports to the 
Congress and to the publie. In the proposed legislation, you are suggesting 
that this objective can be accomplished by an annual report by the President 
on resources and conservation, prepared with the assistance of resource and 
conservation advisers. In turn, Congress can establish a joint committee on 
resources and conservation as an advisory body to the Senate and the House. 

Certainly the demands of our growing population on our natural resources 
will multiply in years to come. Unless we take continuous soundings of the 
situation and develop and conserve our natural resources in such a way that 
national needs will be satisfactorily met, we could run the serious risk of 
eventually outstripping the raw materials necessary to keep our national econ- 
omy growing and dynamic. Indeed, as you point out, with respect to some 
resourees our position is already critical. Consequently, I concur with your 
a and I hope that Congress will put your legislative proposal into 
effect. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. D. ZELLERBACH. 


Rosert R. NATHAN AssoctraTEs, INC., 
Washington, D.C., September 17, 1959. 
Senator James HB. Murray, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MurRAx: Please forgive me for not writing to you more 
promptly in reply to your letter of August 31 enclosing a copy of S. 2549 and 
your own statement on the introduction of the bill. 

The purposes which the bill seeks. to accomplish are certainly highly desirable 
and important. Economic developments over the next decade and generation 
should bring a sustained and substantial increase in total output and this will 
necessitate positive measures to conserve and efficiently utilize our natural 
resources. Otherwise, we will find ourselves in increasing difficulties arising 
out of the failure to develop and implement positive policies toward these 
objectives. 

Occasional investigations are useful but they do not serve the purpose ade- 
quately of achieving maximum conservation. As you point out in your state- 
ment, such commissions and investigations are transitory. What we need is 
some. mechanism. for continuity and therefore I think your proposal is most 
meritorious and warrants widespread support. I do hope you will be most 
successful and you may be sure of my support.and cooperation. 


Sincerely, 
Rosert R. NatHan. 
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KAISER INDUSTRIES CoORP., 
; Washington, D.C., October 2, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D:C. 


Dear SenatToR Murray: Mr. Henry J. Kaiser has asked me to reply to your 
letter of September 1, 1959, relative to S. 2549, and to advise you of his interest 
in your approach to this very complex problem. 

We all recognize that the conservation and development of our natural re- 
sources must keep pace with our growing population if we are to look forward 
to an expanded economy. 

The proposals set forth in S. 2549, introduced by you and 30 other Senators, 
appear to be a sound approach looking to the future conservation, development, 
and use of our great natural resources. The advantages of establishing con- 
tinuing bodies in the executiye and congressional branches of our Government 
to make long-range policy decisions in this field warrant serious consideration 
by the Congress. The Paley Commission likewise recognized this need in its 
report to the President. 

Sound, continuing, expert bodies to appraise, evaluate, and recommend pro- 
grams and policies relative to our natural resources as proposed by you and the 
other Senators appears desirable. 

We appreciate the opportunity to comment on S. 2549. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHap F. CaLnovun, 
Vice President. 


DEVELOPMENT & RESOURCES CORP., 


New York, N.Y., September 25, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MuRRAY: I was much impressed by the principles inherent in 
the proposed Resources and Conservation Act, which you have sponsored, in as- 
sociation with 30 other Senators, and appreciate your sending me the bill and 
your remarks upon it. 

The struggle to conserve, develop, and wisely utilize God’s gift of natural 
resources is an unending one, of course. This bill, it seems to me, will provide 
a mechanism for keeping the facts about this issue current and before the public 
and the Congress, and, therefore, promote the cause of conservation to which you 
have devoted such great efforts during your career in the Senate. 

My work these days, in association with Gordon Clapp and others who were 
engaged upon the TVA, deals with natural resource developments abroad. I 
am sending you a copy of an article describing one of these undertakings, in 
Persia, which article was published in the current Foreign Affairs. 

Cordially, 


Davin BE. LILIeENTHAL. 


NEw York, October 28, 1959. 
Hon. JAMes E. Murray, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeEAR SENATOR: My apologies for delaying so long in responding to your letter 
of September 1 together with the enclosed copy of 8, 2549 and your explanatory 
statement. 

I have now read the bill and. your statement. It seems clear to me that the 
proposed declaration of policy contained in your bill, the Council of Advisers 
‘for the President, and the joint committee proposed are long overdue. The 
accelerated rate of depletion of our raw material resources, the interruption in 
concentration ‘upon the important nad possible use of the Nation’s water re- 
sources for power and for potable and industrial water supply, and the con- 
tinued piecemeal portrayal of limited and special parts of these problems as 
they are considered by the executive branch or as they reach or originate with 
the Congress, cannot help but put us as a Nation farther and farther behind in 
relation to our growing population and its needs. 

As an interested citizen who has had a special opportunity over many years 
to take part in the development and conservation of natural resources, I give 
thanks for the vision and initiative of you and the Senators who have joined with 
you in the introduction of this legislation. 
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I hope the hearings contemplated by the committees of the Congress for con- 
sideration of S. 2549 will develop understanding and support. 
With warm personal regards, 
Sincerely, 
Gorpon R. CLAPP. 


CuRTIS, MALLET-PREVOST, CoLT & MOSLE, 
New York, N.Y., January 18, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES EB. Murray, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Murray: Thank you for you letter of January 15 advising of 
the hearings of your committee on the Resources and Conservation Act of 1960. 
Unfortunately, it will not be possible for me to appear before the committee. 

I should like to take this opportunity to wish you success in your effort to ob- 
tain congressional approval of the legislation to declare national policy on con- 
servation, development, and utilization of natural resources. 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST A. GROSS. 


VotTarc TuBss, INC., 
Norwalk, Conn., January 18, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: I regret very much that previous commitments will 
prevent my acceptance of your kind invitation to appear at hearings that have 
been set for S. 2549. 

If I did appear I would only echo the sentiments of our Senator from Con- 
necticut, Thomas J. Dodd, when he said, in his speech supporting the bill: 

“It is a vital piece of legislation, and. I-hope that we will have congressional 
action on it at the earliest possible moment so that we can make this new and 
important advance in the long struggle to preserve the foundation of our na- 
tional strength and well being; our natural resources.” 

With best wishes, I am 

Very truly yours, 
MILES PENNYBACKER, 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK OF ForT WorTH, 
January 26, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES E. MuRRAyY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MuRRAY: I have your letter of January 15 concerning hearings 
on S. 2549, the Resources and Conservation Act of 1960, with reference to which 
you have set hearings for January 28 and 29. 

I certainly have an intense interest in the bill, as should all of our citizens, 
since the development and utilization of our natural resources is, to me, one 
of the more important national problems. 

Having previously served as Assistant Secretary of the Army, I feel that 
our national defense should continue to have appropriate congressional support. 
I hope that this interest will not detract from-an appropriate interest in our 
natural resources. ; 

I am confident that your committee will come up with recommendations which 
the Senate will accept. 

Sincerely, 
Frep Kortu, President. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF NEW MEXICO, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., February 8, 1960. 
Dear SENATOR MurRAy: Let me add the specific support of the League of 
Women Voters of New Mexico for your S. 2549 and hearty endorsement of the 
statement by Mrs. Arthur E. Whittemore for the League of the U.S., to the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee on January 29. 
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Speaking for the League of New Mexico to the Senate Select Committee on 
National Water Resources, at the field hearing held in Albuquerque on November 
23, 1959, I said in this connection : 

“* * * we of the league in New Mexico are in favor of some such measure 
as Senator Murray’s bill, S. 2549, on the basis that it might be a step in the 
direction of coordinated planning. "When Senator Murray introduced his bill, 
you will recall, he invited discussion and amendment; we have no doubt some 
improvements in the bill are possible. But we are in favor of some such 
measure for continuing review of national water resources and, above all, of 
coordination in planning. 

“The Murray bill has been discussed in the local leagues throughout New 
Mexico. Their reports in favor of it were unanimous. You may be interested 
in a few of their added comments. The Los Alamos League remarked: ‘Of 
course, here in the West, where the Government is deeply involved in water 
development projects, coordination is very important.’ And league members 
in Gallup hope ‘that the coordinating agency within the executive branch of 
the Federal Government might be under an agency head rather than too directly 
under the President, as people with longer background seem to have greater 
understanding of the needs in this field.’ Members in Silver City offer a direct 
word for you: ‘We urge the Senate Select Committee on National Water Re- 
sources be prepared to recommend legislation which would improve river basin 
planning under some sort of national water resources board to coordinate the 
work of the various Cabinet offices involved, with commissioners from each 
State.’ ” 

You have our good wishes and high hopes for speedy passage of S. 2549. 


Very truly yours, 
Isabella V. Leland, 
Mrs. STantey J. LELAND, 
State Chairman for National Water Resources Study. 


STATEMENT BY THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN Vorers or NEw HAMPSHIRE, VIRGINIA M. 
GUERRIERO, PRESIDENT 


The League of Women Voters of New Hampshire, comprising 12 local leagues 
with a total membership of 1,096 women, has for the past 4 years been studying 
the diverse problems associated with water resources development and particu- 
larly as they are related to the State of New Hampshire and to the New England 
region as a whole. 

We have found that although the various Federal, State, and local agencies 
involved each pursue their responsibilities with ability and dedication, there 
is a definite need for coordination and planning, not only at regional levels, but 
at the national level as well. 

S. 2549, the proposed Resources and Conservation Act of 1960, recognizes the 
need for a national water policy—indeed, a policy for all natural resources. 
It would provide the means for furnishing information to the Hxecutive and 
to Congress, and would provide the mechanism for evaluating this information 
and recommending policies for the development and use of our natural resources. 
<a a of Women Voters of New Hampshire wishes to state its support 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, Wis., February 11, 1960. 
Senator JAMES MURRAY. 


Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR MourraY: I should like to file the following statement in support 
of S. 2549, the Resources and Conservation Act of 1960, for the League of 
Women Voters of Wisconsin. 

The 33 local leagues in Wisconsin recently concluded their study of national 
water resources and water administration and participated in arriving at 
State and National consensus in the fields of administration, planning, and 
financing. Our State consensus overwhelmingly supported the concepts of 
coordinated administration, long-range planning in the national interest, and 
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methods of financing based upon uniform standards of evaluation and equitable 
sharing of costs by beneficiaries. 
The League of Women Voters of Wisconsin, therefore urges the formulation 
of a unified national water policy and supports legislation toward that end. 
In our opinion, a number of provisions embodied in 8. 2549, such as the annual 
resources and conservation report, the Council of Resource and Conservation 
Advisors in the Executive Office of the President, and the proposed congressional 
joint committee, can be constructive steps leading to improved administration 
and better utilization of all national resources including water. 
We are in basic agreement with the policy statement in S. 2549 and urge its 
favorable consideration in Congress. 
Sincerely yours, 
Helen C. Wenberg, 
Mrs. RatpH H. WENBERG, 
State President. 


STATEMENT OF THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VoTERS or INDIANA, MRks. W. Foster 
MONTGOMERY, PRESIDENT 


The members of the 36 Leagues of Women Voters in Indiana wish to make 
known to this committee their strong support of S. 2594, the Resources and 
Conservation Act of 1960. We concur wholeheartedly in the views expressed 
by Mrs. Arthur B®. Whittemore in her statement to the committee on behalf 
of the League of Women Voters of the United States. 

During our 4year study we have become convinced of the need for coordi- 
nating activities of the Federal departments and agencies concerned with water, 
the congressional committees with responsibilities in the field of water re- 
sources, and State and local governments. We believe that the measures pro- 
posed in this bill would result in better long-range planning and improved co- 
ordination in water resources development programs; would promote the con- 
tinuing gathering of essential basic data; and would provide sound background 
for consideration of water proposals by the Executive and by Congress through 
a joint committee. 

It would seem that in past attempts to coordinate administration, as exempli- 
fied by the Interagency Committee on Water Resources, a major weakness has 
been the absence of any overall executive direction, and lack of communication 
between the interagency planning body and the Congress. An annual report 
by the President based on recommendations of a Council of Resources and Con- 
servation Advisers in the Executive Office, in combination with a joint commit- 
tee in Congress with sufficient background information to evaluate proposed 
programs, should improve this situation. S. 2594 would provide for such co- 
ordination. 

Many of our league members in Indiana have been favorably impressed with 
the program being carried out under the Small Watershed Act and would like 
to see it expanded. The need for closer coordination of small watershed projects 
under the direction of the Department of Agriculture and flood control plans 
developed by the Army Corps of Engineers has been noted. The enactment of 
S. 2594 might help to achieve this. 

It is apparent that sound planning for water resources development must be 
done on a river basin or regional basis. An example of the importance of con- 
sidering the total basin in developing flood control measures is pointed out by 
league members in Marion, Ind. The proposed Mississinewa Dam in the Wa- 
bash Valley poses definite problems for the area, as it may block the runoff of 
floodwaters that would, in turn, affect city and county sanitation in Grant 
County. The Corps of Engineers has promised additional study of the upper 
Mississinewa before proceeding further. 

Legislation envisaging the development of a national policy in regard to 
water as well as all other natural resources should not overlook the role of 
regional machinery, such as interstate compacts, in the total picture. Perhaps 
8. 2594 should be amended to include specifically commissions established 
through such agreements in its provisions. 
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STATEMENT OF THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF WASHINGTON, Mrs. Harox D. 
PEARSON, PRESIDENT 


The League of Women Voters of Washington is privileged to present to your 
committee some reasons for its support of the proposed Resources and Con- 
servation Act of 1960. Our 17 leagues with 1,600 members, after 4 years of 
study reached general agreement on the need for a basic national water policy. 
This bill appears most promising in provisions for coordination in overall plan- 
ning and interagency cooperation in the field of our national resources. 

Our league members have concluded that better organization of the executive 
branch is needed; that conflicts between agencies should be eliminated; and 
that Congress and the public should receive comprehensive information and 
aids in planning. The proposed Council in the Executive Office, an annual 
resources and conservation report, and the congressional joint committee appear 
to be a hopeful approach. 

It seems pertinent to present in this statement some quotations from the 
study of the Columbia Basin titled “The Great River of the West,” published by 
the League of Women Voters of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington in 
September 1959 (p. 24). 

“Trilevel relations: None of the agencies at work in the Columbia River 
Basin for the development and .conservation of water resources can operate 
alone. A myriad of communications lines exist among all the local, State and 
Federal agencies. Relations among them are (1) consultative, (2) supervisory, 
and (3) cost-sharing * * * On the whole it can be said that the relations 
between the agencies are amicable at the field level and that conflicts occur 
at the policy level where matters of jurisdiction and appropriations enter. 
Difficulties here can be settled only by Congress which must spell out further 
ways to achieve coordination.” 

Our Northwest studies have particularly emphasized the need for regional 
machinery to provide for systematic and effective cooperation among all inter- 
ested in water programs. It seems to us that strengthening the Columbia Basin 
Interagency Committee is one of the answers. To achieve more equitable 
financing, it appears that improved basis of evaluation of benefits and of 
repayment are needed. Costs should be shared in relation to benefits wherever 
possible, but basic data collection and some aspects of multiple-purpose projects 
will require Federal financing. 

We hope that this legislation will provide means of securing information 
so that wise decisions may be made and carried out in the conservation and 
development of all of our resources. 

The League of Women Voters of Washington appreciates your attention to 
our statement. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER & FIBRE Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio, February 17, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR Murray: Your request of January 15 offering us the op- 
portunity to appear as a witness at the hearings on S. 2549, the Resources and 
Conservation Act of 1960, came at a time when one of our most experienced 
men on resource management was out of the country. Consequently, we were 
unprepared to present any testimony. However, we will take advantage of your 
invitation to submit a statement for insertion in the hearing record. 

The views expressed herein are the consensus of a number of people with 
lifelong experience in the management of natural resources both by public 
agencies and private owners. 

Our company has supported and participated in both public and private con- 
servation efforts since our North Carolina mill was established during the 
period Theodore Roosevelt was developing a national conservation movement. 
There were hardly a handful of professional foresters in the United States when 
we first employed Dr. Albert Schenck of Biltmore Forest School, famed as 
a consultant and adviser, prior to establishment of our Carolina mill. Since 
that time, and for more than 40 years with no break in continuity, we have 
maintained a well staffed forestry department. Several of our past and present 
foresters had prior experience in both State and Federal conservation work 
and maintained close liaison with their former organizations. We are most 
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proud that we were active participants in the conservation movement as indi- 
viduals and as a corporation at a time when, for the most part, the movement 
was little more than an armchair activity. There was much publicity, but 
little on-the-ground accomplishment. 

We cannot, on the basis of our experience and available statistics, accept 
belief that progress is lacking. Statistics support our contention that more 
progress has been made in on-the-ground accomplishment in the field of forest 
fire and forest pest control, tree planting, and forest management by private 
landowners and public agencies in the last 10 to 15 years than occurred in all 
preceding years. We believe that we are making notable progress in the matter 
of clearing up stream pollution, soil conservation, and other fields of con- 
servation as well. We regret to state that the real accomplishments of the 
private landowners and public agencies are generally overlooked or discounted, 
since they are less dramatic and less attention arresting than a rehash of the 
failures of 50 or more years ago. It appears to us that the professional con- 
servation publicists are entirely too prone to requote old statements which 
have long since ceased to be factual. They are prone to live in the past. 

Senator Hart, in his statement in support of your measure, on Monday, 
August 17, 1959, called attention to the fact that 16 Federal agencies, in six 
fields, are engaged in conservation activities. These agencies are in continual 
competition and confliction. Each one expends an enormous amount of time 
and taxpayers’ money in the furtherance of its attempt to gain public favor 
and increased appropriations. Conservation meetings are frequently attended 
by public employees engaged in further empire building. The projects proposed 
always have public appeal, otherwise they would not be offered, but frequently 
they are of very questionable net worth to the country. The responsibility 
for Federal conservation activities is nothing short of a puzzle and the re- 
sponsibility for that condition can be attributed only to the Congress that 
created it and possesses the sole power to reorganize and make effective these 
efforts. This the Congress has never seen fit to do. The situation is paralleled 
and further magnified in each of our 50 States, each of which also support 
numerous agencies to conduct State level programs, again supported by public 
moneys and again duplicating and conflicting with the work of the Federal 
agencies. 

We, among others, have become greatly concerned with proposals to lock 
up for all time additional large areas for wilderness or park purposes under the 
guise of conservation. We are quite concerned with the pleas of pressure groups 
to give more and more land and public effort to the furtherance of projects they 
conceive to be unselfish, merely because the Federal Government supports them 
at great expense. These devoted and well-meaning folks appear to have no 
regard for the economics of localities where their projects will be located nor 
the future resource needs of the country. 

We must further state that we do not fully understand the purpose of your 
proposed Commission, since we feel that the Government is already in the pos- 
session of the services of thousands of qualified and dedicated conservationists, 
and the President already has power to create a commission of this type to guide 
him, if he sees fit. Surely, the great body of existing law and administrative 
programs constitute a rather considerable amount of public conservation policy. 
What can another agency add to the 16 or more Federal agencies already in 
existence? How will it function? What is its purpose? 

There is an implication that current efforts are not acceptable—new starts 
are needed. Does this mean that we are to have new public conservation agencies 
with new programs piled on top of the ones we already have? If so, we cannot 
agree that the Commission is needed. 

On the other hand, if the Commission were to function toward conservation 
activities much the same as the Hoover Commission had for our Government 
organization as a whole, perhaps it could aid in the solution of some conservation 
problems by simplifying, reforming, and improving the current public conserva- 
tion organization. 

My colleagues and I much appreciate this opportunity to lay before you our 
views. We earnestly hope that you will find them pertinent and helpful. It is 
especially gratifying to me to be in direct touch with you once again. 


Sincerely yours, 
Kart R. BENDETSEN. 
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NEENAH, Wis., February 18, 1960. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


We wish to express opposition to the passage of Senate bill 2549. The job of 
creating and maintaining conditions which will promote the general welfare 
through the best use of our national resources is one which has to be done 
on a local level. Local representatives of industry, agriculture, labor, conserva- 
tionists, State and Federal services, and private property owners know the 
existing conditions and are best suited to solve the problems of their own 
particular areas. This is being done through existing agencies. Of necessity 
it is a slow process which will be retarded rather than helped by the creation 
of any more Federal agencies such as proposed in bill S. 2549. 


T. R. Powet1, 
Administrative Assistant to Kimberly Clark of Minnesota, Inc. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER Co., 
Brie, Pa., January 25, 1960. 
Hon, James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular ape Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: Reference is ae to Senate bill 2549. As a private tax- 
payer and as a representative of one of the forest-using industries of this country, 
I wish to express my opposition to the subject bill. If we are ever to have 
economy in Government we have to stop superimposing council upon council 
with all the additional expenses inherent therein. We now have adequate and 
competent Government agencies for the administration and management of 
Government lands including timberlands, and there is no need to handicap these 
agencies by additional overhead. 

Private enterprise is demonstrating in an admirable fashion that it has the 
desire and the know-how to manage our replaceable natural resources. This 
management is being carried on for multiple use giving full consideration to rec- 
reation, water supplies, game management, and other uses in addition to the 
production of timber crops. In contrast to this, certain alleged conservationists, 
who represent a small minority, are attempting to have many of these important 
resources locked up for a single use through Government ownership to satisfy 
the whims of the minority, and without regard to the sound economic develop- 
ment of this country. 

If your committee is not familiar with the tremendous progress which has 
been made in multiple-use forest management by private enterprise, I suggest 
that you investigate carefully the excellent management programs of the forest- 
using industries and other large landowners in all parts of the United States. 
You will find a truly amazing record of accomplishment on privately owned tax- 
paying lands which has been brought about by orderly economic development 
and without Government regulation or subsidization. 

I will be pleased to have you present this viewpoint to your entire committee. 

Very truly yours, 
R. F. Bower, Woodlands Manager. 


MOosLNEE Paper MILLs Co., 
Mosinee, Wis., January 28, 1960. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MurrRAy : Reference is made to Senate bill 2549, also known as 
the Resources and Conservation Act of 1960. I note that Governor Nelson of 
Wisconsin made an appearance before your committee the other day advocating 
passage of this bill. Please do not be misled into believing that a majority of 
the people of Wisconsin are in favor of this proposal. 

In my opinion, the creation of a special Council of Resourees and Conservation 
Advisers does. not require a congressional act. The President certainly can 
call together the heads of the various bureaus concerned and request their 
analyses and recommendations on specific resource problems. Furthermore, 
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the reports required by the provisions of this bill are available annually through 
the various governmental agencies already responsible for the management of 
our natural resources. To have a special council which would merely consoli- 
date these into one report would be a needless expenditure of time, effort, and 
money. 

The main purpose of S. 2549 seems to be indicated by section 4(b) which pro- 
vides for the employment of “specialists,” * * * “without regard to the civil 
service laws.” In other words, this bill apparently is designed to be not only 
a votegetter, but creates still another opportunity for filling patronage jobs. 

You and your committee will do the American people a great service by recom- 
mending against passage of S. 2549 on the grounds that it is unnecessary legis- 
lation and would add unjustified expenses to the already high cost of Government 
programs. 

Very truly yours, 
F. N. Frxmer, Manager, Forest Operations. 


WESTERN Forestry & CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION, 
Portland, Oreg., February 15, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SenaToR Murray: Referring to the resources and conservation bill 
(S. 2549), we respectfully ask that the following statement of our views be 
included in the record of the hearings thereon: 

Our association with a distinguished 50-year record of uniting public and 
private agencies of the West in forest conservation effort defines conservation 
as “wise use and development of natural resources.” It would certainly applaud 
a policy of Congress to promote conservation thus defined. 

The association, however, warns against the establishment of new bodies 
of Government with responsibilities which overlap those of existing natural 
resource agencies as leading to increased conflict and confusion rather than to 
badly needed coordination of effort in the important field of conservation. 

Sincerely yours, 
H.R. Griascock, Jr., Forest Counsel. 


THILMANY Putp & Paper Co., 
Kaukauna, Wis., February 17, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES HB. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: For the last 10 years this company has purchased 
a considerable volume of pulpwood in the State of Montana, as well as in the 
local Lake States areas. 

We can appreciate why Senate bill 2549, “Resources and Conservation Act 
of 1960,” has been proposed, but we do want you to know that we are not in 
favor of this bill. We have opposed the same type of a bill in the State of 
Wisconsin because we feel that it is unnecessary legislation and unnecessary 
expense which will merely add to the high cost of Government programs. 
We believe that the same objectives can be accomplished by existing bureaus. 

No one has greater interest in conservation than the paper industry, whose 
very existence depends upon conservation and good forestry practice. It is 
the opinion of this company that Senate bill 2549 would merely add to the high 
cost of Government, whereas there are already sufficient existing agencies now 
dealing with all phases of natural resources. We urge the defeat of this bill. 


Yours truly, aks pe 
3, TAL. 
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INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Portland, Oreg., February 11, 1960. 
Re S. 2549. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: We were sorry that the hearings on S, 2549 were called 
at a time when it was impossible for us to appear and furnish the committee 
with our views. 

Our board of directors has studied the bill carefully. While we are in favor 
of positive policy declarations by Congress for the protection, development, 
management, and utilization of natural resources, we cannot see other than 
politics in the present proposal. 

We fail completely to understand why it is proposed to add to the duly con- 
stituted committees of Congress which are already charged with the responsi- 
bility of establishing policy for the management of Federal lands and to provide 
for cooperation with the States and taxpaying landowners of the United States. 
Certainly every Member of the Senate, having a minimum of two, and often 
three, full committee assignments and anywhere from four to seven subcommittee 
assignments, would not want to have his time imposed upon further by mem- 
bership on still another committee. 

While the bill ostensibly is proposed for “coordinating,” we believe that if it 
were enacted it would merely add confusion to the already complicated process 
of considering policy legislation for natural-resource management. 

Neither can we see the necessity for the creation of a Council of Resources 
and Conservation Advisers to the President because he already has such in the 
Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior and the bureau chiefs from their land- 
management agencies. Heaping organization on top of organization seems 
eontrary to good government in that it only serves to complicate it, whereas our 
crying need is to simplify it in every possible way. 

We believe your own committee, its comparable committee in the House, the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, and the Senate and House Committees on Public Works are now all 
serving efficiently the needs for policy in the natural resource field. 

Therefore, we have come to the conclusion that S. 2549 is unnecessary legis- 
lation and recommend that it not be favorably reported to the Senate. We would 
appreciate it greatly if you would make this letter a part of your hearing record. 

Very truly yours, 
W. D. HAGENSTEIN, 
Executive Vice President. 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


The National Lumber Manufacturers Association is a federation of 16 regional 
species and products associations representing the lumber manufacturing in- 
dustry in all parts of the United States. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers Association shares with the authors 
and supporters of S. 2549, a bill to declare a national policy on conservation, 
development, and utilization of natural resources, and for other purposes, con- 
cern over the conflicting demands upon the natural resources of this Nation. 
Population pressures now and in the future indicate that both public and private 
lands need to be increasingly more productive of those goods and services 
essential to our national defense and well-being. 

There is obviously a growing and serious need for better coordination of 
natural resource programs among the various Federal and State agencies, and 
by and between public and private programs, generally. However, we are en- 
couraged by the progress that has been made in the wise use of natural resources 
over the past half century. A national consciousness amounting to a policy 
on conservation, development, and utilization of natural resources has developed 
and is continuing to develop through public and private cooperation. 

So far as renewable natural resources are concerned, the principles of sus- 
tained and continuing yields are firmly established and accepted as goals of 
sound management, both public and private. These principles are actually much 
more than goals; they are functioning on a broad scale from coast to coast, and 
the goal has become the ultimate in continuous productivity. The progress that 
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has been made and is being made in wise use of natural resources for the good of 
many is truly astounding, and insofar as privately owned lands and resources 
are concerned, this progress has been attained ‘on an essentially voluntary, ¢o- 
operative basis at little cost to Government. And progress is continuing apace. 
It is likely that more Federal intervention would retard rather than accelerate 
this continued trend of progress. 

Such conflicts as still exist can be resolved, we believe, through existing gov- 
ernment machinery and continuation of the kind of cooperation and understand- 
ing that is mutually arrived at. 

To impose a national policy on a grand scale by congressional action would so 
limit the flexibility of both public and private land management programs as to be 
stifling to continued conservation progress. Such a policy, imposed from the top, 
rather than being created and fostered by grassroots action of public and private 
land managers themselves, would be contrary to our traditional concepts of States 
and individual rights. 

The policy as proposed in section 2 of the bill is so broadly defined as to be 
susceptible to misinterpretation. But it is at the same time so encompassing as 
to provide an avenue for Federal intervention and possible regulation of all 
phases of State and individual management affecting the development and use 
of natural resources. 

The specific inclusion of certain values—“recreational, wildlife, scenic, and 
scientific * * *”’—and the avoidance of mention of the basic economic values 
of natural resource management could, if allowed to stand, place unwarranted 
emphasis On noneconomic values in the development of national programs. Any 
national policy must recognize that the same population pressures warranting 
increased nonproductive uses of natural resources also make manifest increased 
demands for economic use. Failure to. recognize this inevitable relationship 
dooms such a policy. se 

The declaration of policy uses an undefined and variously. understood werd, 
“conservationists,” giving it equal status in resource development and use with 
more specific categories of management and interests. 

We agree that the Congress and the people of the United States should be 
fully aware of conservation problems and progress. It must be recognized, how- 
ever, that the very nature of natural resource development and use is such that 
problems and progress are recognizable only by trends which develop over periods 
of years. An annual resources and conservation report, such as is contem- 
plated in section 8, could show little more than is now being recorded in the 
annual reports presently submitted by the Federal agencies and which form 
the basis for the President’s annual messages to Congress. Similar annual re- 
ports are made by the various State conservation departments or agencies. 

The reporting requirements of section 3 go well beyond the functions of the 
ordinary duties of the Executive Office and reach into the responsibilities of 
State and local governments and of individuals, and call for analyses based on 
such undefined terms as “multiple-purpose use,” and “human and economic re- 
quirements.” 

The proposed Council of Resources and Conservation Advisers in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President (sec. 4) appears to us to be a duplication of Cabinet 
responsibilities. In actual practice, this council and its staff would receive as 
its basic information only such data and program suggestions as now are sup- 
plied to the President, the Cabinet, and the Bureau of the Budget by the execu- 
tive departments and agencies. The creation of such a council is unnecessary. 
In effect, it would be another agency between the President and his Cabinet. 
Such a council, as proposed, could become the target of every pressure group 
seeking to change the development and execution of Federal conservation pro- 
grams. It is confidently believed that the Congress would quickly return to 
seeking the basic information and the considered reasoning of the competent 
administrators and technicians already with existing agencies. 

We sincerely believe that the Federal Government’s role in natural resource 
management and its administrative policies, problems, and performance should 
be reviewed when the need is evident. If it appears that such review is now 
desirable we recommend, as an alternative to the proposed measure, a review of 
Federal natural resource administration by a qualified commission authorized 
by the Congress, perhaps patterned after the Hoover Commission. Such a 
review would help to recognize weaknesses and to recommend legislation or other 
measures as may be necessary to the efficient achievement of the role of the 
Federal Government in the ownership, development, and conservation of natural 
resources. Upon completing its work the commission would be discharged. 
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If such review is undertaken, we believe that special attention should be 
given to determining the proper responsibilities of Federal, State, and local goy- 
ernments, of private enterprise and the individual citizen in development of nat- 
ural resources. 

We also believe that careful attention should be given to the steps needed to 
bring about the transfer to non-Federal agencies, private enterprise, and the 
individual citizen of such responsibilities as are found not to be properly a func- 
tion of the Federal Government. And finally, we recommend that in such 
review careful consideration be given to ways and means of improving the ad- 
ministration of natural resource activities as are found to be properly within 
the domain of Federal responsibility. In such review the Commission should 
adopt as a fundamental guiding principle the promotion of the private enter- 
prise system in the ownership, management, and use of natural resources 
to the fullest, possible extent. 

In summary: the National Lumber Manufacturers Association wishes to go 
on record as supporting the basic objectives of review of Federal conserva- 
tion policies and of seeking the continued orderly development and wise use of 
our natural resources, but oppose as unnecessary and undesirable the compli- 
cated array of reports and overhead organization contemplated by the proposed 
act. We would support, however, an analysis by a suitable commission of 
the role of the Federal Government in the administration of natural resources. 


MARATHON, 
A Drviston oF AMERICAN CAN CoO., 
Menasha, Wis., February 23, 1960. 
Hon. James HE. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Murray: I make reference to the Senate bill 2549 that is known 
as the Resources and Conservation Act of 1960. 

After studying this bill, we become greatly disturbed by legislation creating 
a special Council of Resources and Conservation Advisers, which surely does 
not require a congressional act. It is certainly the President’s prerogative to 
call together the heads of various bureaus concerned and request their analyses 
and recommendation on specific resources problems. The reports that are re- 
quired by this bill are presently available annually through the various govern- 
mental agencies already responsible for the management of our great natural 
resources. 

We are a part of our Nation’s fifth largest industry—the pulp, paper, and 
paperboard industry—and are dependent upon the forest resources for our raw 
material supplies, of which 80 percent are harvested from lands other than 
company owned. Therefore, we are vitally affected by any observation 
measures such as 8. 2549, which are applicable to public and private lands. In 
the intensive management of our own lands, which comprise less than 5 percent 
of the total commercial forest lands in the United States, our industry recog- 
nizes and provides for the multiple use of our lands, including recreation, wild- 
life, water, and other natural resource values in our management plans. 

It is our opinion that this bill will merely set up another agency wherein the 
Government, at additional cost to the taxpayers, will be duplicating the activi- 
ties of presently existing agencies and will lend nothing more than confusion, 
rather than the clarification and coordination which, of course, is the desire of 
the proponents of the bill. 

You and your committee will do the taxpayers of this country a great service 
by opposing the passage of S. 2549 on the grounds that the existing agencies are 
well qualified to handle the natural resources and conservation program, and all 
this legislation will do is add unjustified expense to the already skyrocketing 
cost of our Government programs. 

Yours very truly, 
H. R. PatmQuist, Woodlands Manager. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., February 26, 1960. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR MusrRay: The Chamber of Commerce of the United States urges 
your committee not to approve S. 2549, a bill to declare a new national policy 
on conservation, development, and utilization of natural resources. 

This bill actually departs from the longstanding policy of private enterprise 
management of our natural resources, under which this Nation has become strong 
and prosperous. S. 2549 would be clearly opposed to numerous congressional 
enactments that declare the Federal role to be one of assistance and cooperation 
with other public and private segments of our national economy. 

Section 2 of S. 2549 is contrary to this traditional principle because it asserts 
a primary Federal responsibility for resource management and conservation 
programs in the United States. This assertion is contrary to the declaration 
of national policy in the Employment Act of 1946, after which this legislation 
is patterned. The proposed bill is therefore patently unsound becatise it does 
not contain the basic declaration of policy in support of free competitive 
enterprise. 

The chamber of commerce believes in conservation of resources through wise 
development and use with due regard for preservation of nature. Conservation 
is the right and duty of every owner of natural resources, and can best be accom- 
plished by private initiative. Conservation, development, and utilization of 
natural resources, although certainly in the national interest, are not the func- 
tion solely of the Federal Government. On the contrary, that which can be 
accomplished by private initiative should be so done, and that which requires 
joint action should be done at the lowest governmental level practicable. 

When necessary in certain instances, the Federal Government should aid and 
cooperate with local governments, the States, and private enterprise, such as 
with basic research and technical assistance. The Federal Government has no 
obligation to engage in resource development activities except when the action 
of the entire Nation is necessary, as in the case of federally owned lands and 
other truly national programs. 

The organizational procedures proposed in S. 2549 are unnecessary and would 
not result in improved management. Existing facilities of both the executive 
and legislative branches are adequate, if properly utilized, for accomplishing 
the stated objectives of the bill. 

Section 4 of S. 2549 would establish a Council of Resources and Conserva- 
tion Advisers in the Executive Office of the President. New staffs and equip- 
ment would be required. Coordination of Federal programs, analysis of avail- 
able resources, and formulation of long-range planning would be removed from 
the existing framework of the executive branch. There is no assurance that 
a revised procedure would produce better results or more orderly Federal action 
than is presently obtainable through Cabinet departments, executive agencies, 
and interagency committees. 

Section 5 of S. 2549 would establish a Joint Congressional Committee on Re- 
sources and Conservation. This committee would be superimpesed on the 
existing legislative committees of Senate and House. It, too, would require 
duplicate staffs and equipment. Such unnecessary formalization of committee 
functions -and responsibilities might complicate rather than simplify congres- 
sional consideration of resource management legislation. It surely would add 
to the internal cost of Government without improving committee procedures. 

The national chamber seriously doubts that S. 2549 would accomplish the 
stated objectives of promoting the conservation, development, and utilization of 
our Nation’s natural resources. These objectives might, instead, be subjugated 
by undesirable and costly internal conflicts. The result would be detrimental 
to the sound consideration of resource problems. 

We recommend that your committee give careful consideration to periodic 
evaluations of natural resources by means of the existing committee framework, 
and that you urge the executive departments to prepare similar evaluations for 
use by the Congress. 

I would appreciate it if you would include this letter in the record of hearings 
on 8. 2549. 

Cordially yours, 
CLARENCE R. MILEs, 
Manager, Legislative Department. 
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RHINELANDER, WIS., January 26, 1960. 
Senator JamMrEs E. Murray, , 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR MugRAy: I have just noticed in the paper that the committee 
is considering bill S. 2549 this week. Although my knowledge of S. 2549 is cer. 
tainly a long ways from being complete, I cannot see where it will serve any 
great useful purpose or will help to solve any of our major resource problems. 
Because of this, I am opposed to it for one reason alone, and that is economy 
in Government. 

With our national debt approaching $400 billion and being approximately 
equal to our gross national product, it is high time we begin to face the issues 
realistically and to see that something positive is done about this debt. If I 
thought the proposed Council of Resources and Conservation Advisers and the 
corresponding committee in Congress could possibly do enough useful work to 
justify the expense, I might feel somewhat differently about it. However, these 
repeated and continual small expenditures, which result in no significant return, 
are the root of our present financial problem in Government. 

In conclusion, I wish to respectfully impress upon you my opposition to S. 
2549 on the basis of the fact. that I think it is a very poor business investment. 
As a practicing professional forester, I am deeply concerned about the current 
trend toward more and more advisory groups and committees enveloping and 
obscuring the real issues in resource management. 

Yours respectfully, 


WARD SMITH. 


RHINELANDER, WIs., February 19, 1960. 
Senator JAmMes E. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MurRAy: This letter is simply a brief reaffirmation of my letter 
of January 26, in opposition to bill S. 2549. I understand that this bill will come 
up for hearing very shortly and that final action on it is imminent. The objec- 
tions I expressed in my letter of January 26 still hold. 

In addition to the objections expressed in my last letter, I feel that bill S. 2549 
is a strong expression of lack of confidence in the existing departments in our 
Government, which are responsible for the administration of our natural 
resources. 

Without question, we cannot afford the luxury of the confusion which will 
certainly result if this bill is passed into law. 

Yours respectfully, 
WARD SMITH. 


WYOMING MINING ASSOCIATION, 
Riverton, Wyo., February 3, 1960. 
Hon. JAmres EB. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Interior Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: We are writing relative to S. 2549. If you desire, 
please make this letter a part of the record of your hearings on this subject. 

The objectives in the proposed legislation (S. 2549) are laudable. All will 
agree that we should develop, utilize, and conserve our natural resources. No 
doubt there will be differences of opinion relative to the manner in which such 
objectives may be attained. 

We do not agree that the appointment of a three-man council at taxpayer 
expense is the answer to the problem. To set up what appears to be a national 
planning group to plan for the development of Wyoming’s resources, seems 4 
little like socialization. Our State has troubles of this sort right now. The 
Federal Government controls over 50 percent of our land resources and controls 
other phases of our economy through subsidies. Surrounding States, through 
Federal planning, seek to control our water resources. The income from our 
mineral resources is not permitted to remain in Wyoming, but the major portion 
goes into federally sponsored, tax-free projects in other States. What we need 
is protection from such planning. 
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Back of the talk about resource development, is the desire to find ways and 
means to get more Federal money back into the old home State. It is sup- 
posed to have a high appeal to an important segment of the voting population. 
That may be fine, so long as there are plenty of other States to pay the bill, 
put, with the interest on the national debt almost $10 billion annually, it looks 
as though we must begin to figure how to pay the bills or admit we'll continue 
to inflate our currency indefinitely. (That $10 billion would develop a lot of 
resources. ) 

We have an old-fashioned belief that resources will be developed by private 
initiative just as soon as a real need exists and just as soon as it appears that 
such development is economically sound. That is our understanding of the 
American system. With all its failings and weaknesses, it has served us well. 
Who has a better system? 

We are reluctant to see further efforts to federalize our Western States. We 
fear that the proposed legislation in S. 2549 is another step in that direction. 
We believe that any legislation along this line should place greater responsi- 
bility for resource utilization, development, and conservation in the hands of 
the individual States. The Federal Government should serve only as a ¢o- 
ordinating agency, when two or more States wish to cooperate in the develop- 
ment of resources. 

Respectfully yours, 
R. W. BEAMER, 
Executive Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
C. W. McMILLAN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


The American National Cattlemen’s Association includes in its membership 
138 State, regional, and local cattlemen’s associations, as well as thousands of 
individual cattlemen members throughout the United States. 

We believe that, while S. 2549 has as its general purpose the coordination 
of efforts toward good use of our resources, there is, in our opinion, no need 
shown for such overriding guidance as called for in the bill at least at present. 

We believe that, as implied in the proposed bill, a centralized planning and 
developing body would be less efficient in dealing with our resources than those 
agencies and individuals that are close to the resources and know them. 

We believe that, in general, the existing agencies and administrators of our 
natural resources are ably performing their duties in the interest of resource 
users and the public. 

The additional Government function necessary to implement the provisions 
of the proposed legislation would be an added cost to the public, which we feel 
is not shown to be necessary. 

For the reasons given, we should like to register our opposition to the enact- 
ment of S. 2549. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOILERMAKERS, IRON SHIP 
BUILDERS, BLACKSMITHS, ForGERS & HELPERS, 
Kansas City, Kans., January 27, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DearR SENATOR MurrRAy: This has reference to your letter of January 15, 
1960, in which you invited me to appear as a witness at the hearings on S. 2549, 
the Resources and Conservation Act of 1960, which have been set for January 
28 and 29, 

I regret that I will not be in Washington during the time these hearings 
are in session. On behalf of the International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers & Helpers, I wish to commend you 
and the cosponsors of S. 2459 for placing this matter before the Congress and 
Wish to assure you, in behalf of our international president, William A. Calvin, 
that this organization is heartily in accord with the objectives of the proposed 
legislation. 

Our international conventions and our international executive council have, 
over a period of years, adopted resolutions and policy statements covering vir- 
tually every aspect of natural resources and conserv:tion and we have actively 
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participated in many of the programs which have had for their objective the 
conservation and development of such resources. We believe that a compre. 
hensive program of conservation and proper development is long overdue. The 
enactment of legislation along the lines you have proposed would certainly be 
a monumental step in the right direction and we are happy to support your 
efforts in this important matter. 
With best wishes, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Maywoop Boggs, 
International Vice President. 


Mera TRADES DEPARTMENT, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR & 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS,. 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1960. 
Hon, JAMES E. MurRRaAy, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR SENATOR Murray: Thank you ever so much for advising me of the 
hearings on S. 2549, the Resources and Conservation Act of 1960. 

We have talked with the legislative department of the AFL-CIO and the 
presentation made by the representative of the AFL-CIO legislative depart- 
ment will also contain our views. We felt that in combining our testimony 
there would be less conflict and also would serve to save some duplication as 
far as you and your committee are concerned. 

Thank you ever so much again for your kind invitation to participate and 
also might I add, for the many, many years of cooperation and help which 
you have so generously given to the many unions which I represent. 

With best personal wishes, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 


J. A. BRownLow, President. 


STATEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT GorDON M. FREEMAN, INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WoRKERS, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to present the views of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers on Senate bill 2549, and to urge 
the speedy advancement of the policies enunciated in this legislation. 

The Resources and Conservation Act of 1960 will be of inestimable value to 
the Nation by assuring that attention will be focused on the need for keeping 
development and conservation of our natural resources at a level commensurate 
with the ever expanding requirements of our dynamic economy. 

In your statement to the Senate, when you introduced this legislation on your 
own behalf and that of more than a-seore of other distinguished Senators, you 
touched briefly on a few examples of the problems confronting the Nation in 
the areas of water-resource development, forest resources, soil and moisture 
conservation, and stream pollution. 

Since your hearings have opened you have heard Members of the Senate, dis- 
tinguished Governors of some of our great States, and spokesmen of many 
interested groups discuss the manner in which they can see benefits flowing 
from the implementation of the policies set forth in your bill and in placing 
the whole field of development and conservation of our natural resources in the 
place of importance it should occupy in our national scene. 

One of those witnesses, Mr. Andrew J. Biemiller, spoke for the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. He reported 
to you on the action of last September’s San Francisco convention of the 
AFL-CIO in adopting a program for conservation of natural resources. Our 
brotherhood participated in these deliberations and voted for the program and 
I would like to associate ourselves with the testimony presented by Mr. 
Biemiller. 

Our particular concern is with the development of the Nation’s energy re- 
sources. We see in your bill promise that national attention will be given to 
the manner in which these resources are developed to the end that the planning 
which goes into the building of those facilities required to translate our available 
energy into electric power will be of the highest order. 
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The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers came into being at the 
St. Louis World’s Fair in 1890 when electricity’s potential was first unveiled. 
It has grown with the industry until today our 750,000 members comprise the 
major union in the industry and are found in every phase and segment of its all- 
pervading ramifications. 

In the power-generation field, our brotherhood represents about 75 percent of 
the Nation’s utility employees. 

Our members wire skyscrapers and bungalows, plants and power stations. We 
man powerplants and distribute electricity into the veins of industry and the 
lamps of the Nation. We have members in every field of communication— 
telephone, radio, and television and recording. We have electricians on land 
and sea and in the air. Office buildings, homes and factories, trains and ships 
and planes all require an abundance of electrical installation and maintenance 
work, and our members do it. 

We have hundreds of thousands of members engaged in manufacturing. If 
it is electrical, we make it. 

We have electricians wiring missiles at Cape Canaveral. They man atomic 
test sites and nuclear power reactors. One-fourth of the men who built the 
Nautilus and her sister atomic submarines are members of this brotherhood. 
Our members wire the Univac—the miraculous electronic brain—and every 
other type of electronic equipment. 

Except for the men and women who make up our Nation we have no more 
important resources than those which will provide the energy and power which 
will enable our Nation to continue its sound and orderly growth. 

So, when we address this committee with reference to our concern in the field 
of energy conservation and development, our interest is bona fide. 

The growth of electric power expresses in one simple index the miracle of 
American productivity and development. With 6 percent of the world’s land and 
7 percent of the population, we use 40 percent of the world’s energy. 

The United States has more than eight times as much electric power capacity 
per person as the average of the rest of the world. Total electric power capacity 
in the United States has almost tripled since the end of World War II: from 
62.9 million kilowatts on January 1, 1946, to 183 million on January 1, 1960. 

A continued growth in our industrial development means we must continue 
to have a plentiful power supply. It has been estimated that by 1979, the 100th 
anniversary of Edison’s original electric light, the United States will be using 
more than four times as much electricity as in 1959, and the use will still 
be grow1ng. 

Most electric power is generated by burning fossil fuels such as coal, oil, or 
gas. The world has steadily been increasing its dependence on fossil fuels: from 
about 25 percent of total energy input in 1860 to over 70 percent in 1950, with the 
percentage still rising. In the United States, nearly 78 percent of our power 
now comes from this source. 

Although no shortage of the conventional fossil fuels in foreseen in the near 
future, the supply is not inexhaustible, especially in view of the expected huge 
increase in the need for electric power. For example, the expected amount of 
energy which will be used 20 years from now, when translated into the amount of 
conventional fuel needed to produce it, comes out to 735 million tons of coal, 
5.8 billion barrels of oil, and 17.4 trillion cubic feet of natural gas. 

Certainly we have been living high on our fossil fuels.. But one estimate states 
that assuming to other major source of energy becomes generally available, the 
increasing population of the world may live high for the next 50 to 75 years 
only if the rate of producing such fuels can be increased 4 percent. annually: That 
means increasing. production to 16 times the present rate in about 70 years. 
Whether this can be done seems questionable. 

‘here are various estimates of expected coal consumption in the United 
States 20 years hence, ranging from 552 million tons a year to 938 million tons. 
But some observers believe the bituminous coal industry may reach a produe- 
tion ceiling of around 550 million tons annually. They believe the United 
States may face the same experience some other countries have already faced 
in coal mining: an eventual lack of manpower due to men’s reluctance to work 
in the mines. If such a prediction were to come true, other sources of electrical 
energy would have to be available or U.S. economic expansion could be held 
back. 

At the present time, nearly 22 percent of our electric power comes from 
hydroelectric plants. This source can and will be increased. But there is not 
today any comprehensive survey of the complete potential of our hydroelectric 
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resources. We don’t know what this Nation’s possible hydro capacity really 
is. The proposed Council of Resources and Conservation Advisers could make 
an important contribution in this area. 

We are mak'ng progress in the development of nuclear-fueled powerplants. 
By the end of 1960 six such plants will be in operation with a total capacity 
of about 490,000 kilowatts. But much research and integrated planning is 
needed if the Nation is to derive maximum benefit from this most important 
resource. The same is true for solar energy. 

We are faced with a number of broad questions concerning the course of our 
power development in all its phases. These questions must be answered cor- 
rectly. But they cannot be answered correctly without pertinent information, 
such as could be gathered by the Natural Resources Council. 

You can readily see, therefore, Mr. Chairman, why we hail your action in 
directing attention to the importance of placing a highest priority on our re- 
source conservation and development. 

The Employment Act of 1946, with which you were also closely associated, 
has proved its usefulness and the soundness of the thinking of its sponsors. 

We of the International Brotherhood of Electical Workers are most hopeful 
that the Conservation Act of 1960 will enjoy the support of all forward-looking 
Members of both Houses of our Congress. 

We hope that a Council of Resources and Conservation Advisers will function 
as contemplated in this legislation and that the Council’s reports to the Presi- 
dent, after consideration by the proposed Joint Committee on Resources and 
Conservation will provide a basis for the kind of intelligent decis'ons which 
can only be made with all of the facts at hand. 

Deepest concern must replace unconcern, deliberate and informed planning 
must replace carelessness, and the policies set forth in this bill must replace the 
failure to look ahead which has characterized the management of our natural 
resources in the past. 


INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Portland Oreg., October 26, 1959. 


To ALL MEMBERS OF THE SENATE AND Housk COMMITTEES ON INTERTOR AFFAIRS. 


GENTLEMEN: Attached is a copy of Resolution No. 1-L, entitled “Power, Irri- 
gation, and Reclamation,” which we feel is self-explanatory, as adopted at the 
21st Constitutional Convention of the International Woodworkers of America, 
held in Minneapolis, Minn., September 21-24, 1959. 

While we favor publicly owned dams and reclamation projects and public 
utility districts over private projects of the same nature, we honestly and 
sincerely feel that the issue is far more important than that of private versus 
public power. We feel that in the interest of the general welfare of the people 
of this entire Nation that this matter should be approached from an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect, as is set out in this resolution. 

We sincerely hope that during the next session of Congress you will insist 
that bills coming before your committee dealing with the matter of power in- 
clude also proposed legislation for irrigation and reclamation as an absolute 
requisite, regardless of whether to be public, or privately built. 

I sincerely hope that we can depend on your support in not only helping to 
pass out of committee with a motion of “do pass” such legislation, but we also 
hope that you yourselves will be instrumental in drafting proposed legislation 
along these lines. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. E. Dicey, International Vice President. 


RESOLUTION No. 1—l 


Subject: Power, irrigation, and reclamation. 

Whereas the issue of private power versus public power still exists. We 
think that there exists, within all of this issue, grave trouble ahead for the 
general welfare of our entire free society. The continued building of many 
of the dams for the sole purpose of power, designed to meet the estimated 
additional needs of power over only the next few immediate years, will cause 
irreparable damage to our society; and 

Whereas we are convinced that the last remaining large natural sites are 
within the West, and principally within the Pacific Northwest. But we sre 
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convinced that all of these basins should be developed only under a well-planned, 
constructive program. to assure the maximum potential development. We 
further believe these developments should be multipurpose not only for power 
but also for irrigation and reclamation. By so doing, we will fully protect the 
fish, which is also an important industry. In such development there should 
be accompanying upstream storage reservoirs. This, naturally, should dovetail 
properly with the Forestry and Agricultural Departments for selecting cutting, 
reforestation, and the sustained yield to preserve watersheds; and 

Whereas when we look at the agricultural program today, and what is 
termed surplus foods, coupled with our tremendous growth, we are convinced 
that, within a few short years, instead of a food surplus there will be needed 
every possible acre of soil to produce the food needs of the Nation. It will be 
necessary to reclaim much of what is called semiarid land today, and this cannot 
be done unless these great projects are multipurpose in nature; and 

Whereas we feel the general welfare of the Nation, for future generations, 
is far more important than private versus public power. We feel that instead 
of the emphasis being on power, it should more properly be placed on water. 
No human life, and little or no animal or vegetable life, can live without water : 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That while we favor publicly owned dams and reclamation projects 
and public utility districts, we go on record advocating that all of this develop- 
ment be done in a well-planned, comprehensive manner; that it not be desig- 
nated only for a few more kilowatts, but that it be for the maximum development 
of the entire system; that it be required to be multipurpose in nature, if built 
by either private or public groups, wherever the comprehensive program calls 
for such development. 


NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1960. 
Senator JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN :. I have read your bill (S. 2549), the proposed Resources 
and Conservation Act of 1960. I want to commend you on the scope and far- 
reaching import of your proposal. 

The Grange has constantly and consistently supported the conservation of 
our natural resources, and we believe that a bill declaring national policy on 
conservation, development, and utilization of natural resources would not only 
facilitate development of conservation measures, but would do much to arouse 
public awareness of the need for greatly increased appropriation of funds to 
augment the program. 

As you have so ably stated, the consequences and/or benefits are so far reach- 
ing that no group or segment of our economy or society can afford to be in- 
sensitive to the urgency of the matter. 

Quantity and quality of water becomes more and more of a problem to 
municipalities, industry, and agriculture. The most urgent need of all is 
development and treatment of the watershed areas to retain more water and 
prevent siltation. .The budget request for this important item is scarcely more 
than a token of the amount needed for approved projects. 

We appreciate this opportunity to add the voice of the Grange to this appeal 
for the continued appraisal of resource policies and programs to the end that 
the best use may be made of nonreplaceable resources and that we may perpetu- 
ate and increase replaceable natural wealth. 

Respectfully yours, ~ 
HERSCHEL D. Newsom, Master. 


VANCOUVER, WASH., January 26, 1960. 
Senator JAMEs BE. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


-At its November 7, 1959, meeting the board of trustees of the Northwest 
Public Power Association adopted a resolution reendorsing the conservation and 
resources bill, S. 2549. We strongly urge an enactment of this legislation. 


Gus Norwoop, 
Executive Secretary, Northwest Public Power Association. 
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MIssouRI FARMERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Columbia, Mo., January 21, 1960. 
Hon. JAMEs E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: Thank you for your kind invitation to appear before 
the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs on January 28 and 29, at 
which time hearings on S. 2549 will be held. 

Unfortunately, prior commitments make it impossible for me to be in 
attendance. 

However, I have read with great interest S. 2549, the Resources and Con- 
servation Act of 1960, and am in full accord with the four important principles 
stated in the policy of the bill, and am certainly in support of the plan of action 
set forth to implement the statement of policy. 

You, Senator Murray, as well as the other distinguished Senators who have 
joined with you in sponsorship of S. 2549, are to be congratulated on your 
foresight in introducing such a bill, which can be a great step forward in the 
field of natural resources development. 

I shall appreciate it if you can cause this letter to be inserted iin the hearing 
record as a statement of my views and for whatever benefit it may be to the 
committee. 

With kind regards and best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
FreD V. HEINKEL, President. 


CHESTERTOWN, MD., January 16, 1960. 

DeEAR SENATOR MurkAy: With reference to the Resources and Conservation 
Act of 1960, I indeed favor the creation of an appropriate commission to study, 
plan, and coordinate the Nation’s efforts to conserve and develop. our natural 
resources. This is a subject which, as you well know, affects every individual 
now alive and to be born in the United States, and it is high time that a body of 
experts should be formed toe examine it on a national scale. 

As a member of the National Planning Association, I am aware of the urgent 
need for a sound overall plan, and I make so bold as to offer my sincere con- 
gratulations to you, Mr. Senator, for sponsoring our act. 

Sincerely yours, 
DAvID WILLIAMSON. 


MONTANA COOPERATIVE WILDLIFE RESEARCH UNIT, MSU, 
Missoula, Mont., October 21, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
US. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR MurRAY: I want to thank you for giving me the opportunity to 
testify before your Senate Select Committee on Water Resources in Missoula, 
Mont., on October 12. I think the testimony which came out in the hearings 
should prove very valuable in the future planning of water resource develop- 
ment in Montana. You are certainly to be congratulated for the foresight you 
have shown in getting these hearings underway. 

I recently had the pleasure of reading Senate bill 2549 and Senate bill 2511. 
Both of these bills, I feel, are extremely important and will go a long way toward 
fulfilling the responsibility of the Federal Government with regard to resource 
management. For along time there has been a need for a council of resource and 
conservation advisers to the President—advisers who could take an impartial 
and unbiased view of the policies and accomplishments of the Federal and State 
organizations responsible for the management of our natural resoutces. Too 
often there has been little coordination and no attempt to work cooperatively 
toward common objectives. 

I believe that the Council and the Joint Committee on Resources and Conserva- 
tion can perform a very vital function in seeing that all aspects of resource man- 
agement get full consideration and that no special interests, either within or 
without the Government, are able to promote and sustain a narrow shortsighted 
policy with regard to resource development. 
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Your bill providing for outdoor recreation research units, if enacted into law, 
will provide much of the basic scientific data we need to coordinate the manage- 
ment of our land and water for recreation needs as well as for agriculture and 
industry. I can strongly support both bills and I am sure that many con- 
servation-minded people in Montana are firmly behind you. 


Sincerely, 
JOHN J. CRAIGHEAD. 


REMINGTON FARMS, 
Chestertown, Md., October 15, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES HB. Murray, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MurRAY: Thank you for sending me the reprint from the 
Congressional Record which carried your speech, “Meeting Our Nation’s Resource 
Needs,” and the text of a bill to create a Resources and Conservation Act of 
1960. 

In my opinion this could well be one of the significant pieces of legislation in 
our time. I hope you will press for an early enactment. As a Montanan, it is 
a particular satisfaction to see such a bill authorized by one of the Montana 
delegation. 

Twenty years of dedication to resource management at the Federal level has 
convinced me that correction is long overdue of our policy of reckless exploita- 
tion. I compliment you for your foresight in recognizing our needs over the 
long pull and in offering a solution as embodied in the bill which you have 
introduced. 


Very truly yours, 
J. P. LInDusKa, 


Director of Public Relations and Wildlife Management. 


UNIVERSITY oF NEw HAMPSHIRE, 
Durham, N.H., October 14, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES DB. Murray, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Stir: In reference to your speech of August 17 on the Resources and Con- 
servation Act that you introduced, you have and are making an outstanding 
contribution to the Nation and its future through your efforts in the field of 
wise resource use, and in this bill as a specific item. 

Deeper understanding of multiple use of forested land on the part of those 
in a position to formulate national policies on conservation is important at this 
time. Timber, wildlife, water, grazing, and recreational uses are compatible 
in varying degrees. This assumes that an intelligent decision has been made 
as to the primary or dominant use of a particular land area. If recreation is 
the dominant use, as it could be in parts of the Flathead of your beautiful home 
State, or in the White Mountains of New Hampshire, then some of these other 
uses are either possible for full utilization of the land resource or (as probably 
grazing in this instance) would have to be ruled out for the specific area. But 
controlled grazing could be possible in an area in which timber growth is the 
dominant use, as in pondersoa pine timber, and could even be of benefit in fur- 
thering ponderosa pine reproduction. 

There is need not only for clear thought on maximum utilization of land as a 
management function, but in correlation of effort on the part of all agencies in 
the effort. Certainly your bill is a contribution toward this end. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUwut EB. Bruns, 
Chairman, Forestry Department. 


HAMILTON, Monrt., August 5, 1959. 
Senator JAMEs E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR Murray: Your letter of July 31, with copy of tentative resource 
council bill, has been received. 
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The proposal meets everything that I envisioned. In my opinion it meets all 
other requirements. You and your staff merit the highest of public ecommenda- 
tion for initiating this bill. 

It would indeed be a real achievement if passed before Congress adjourns. 

I have only one minor suggestion. You may wish to consider including pri- 
vate conservation organizations in line 1, page 2. There are a number of such 
organizations on the State and national level. The Montana Conservation 
Council, for example. 

Sincerely, 


G. M. BRANDBORG. 


SoutH Dakota WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Dell Rapids, 8. Dak., January 19, 1959. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: The officers and directors of the South Dakota Wildlife Federation 
and its 12,000 affiliated members urge your full support on the attached 
resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 


ELLSwortH Brown, President. 


Reso._ution By Councitt or CONSERVATION ADVISERS 


Whereas the wealth of this Nation is lodged in such basic natural resources as 
soil, water, forests, minerals, and fish and wildlife; and 

Whereas the Federal Government of the United States of America has a vital 
responsibility for the conservation, or wise use, of all natural resources; and 

Whereas there is a distinct need for coordinated and sustained national poli- 
cies on preservation, management, development and research on natural re- 
sources in view of demands, including recreational, of an expanding human 
population : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the South Dakota Wildlife Federation hereby recommends 
the 86th Congress provide a permanent mechanism for continuing study and 
development of comprehensive natural resource programs as embodied in S. 
2549 and H.R. 8661, measures proposing a Council of Resources and Conserva- 
tion Advisers to the President and a Joint Congressional Committee on Re- 
sources and Conservation. 


RESOLUTION OF THE Mip-West BLectric CONSUMERS ASSOCIATION 


Whereas the Nation is entering a period of great increase in population 
and economic production that will at least double the requirements for natural 
resources ; and 

Whereas the development and conservation of water, electric power, forest, 
grazing, mining, and other resources are now far short of providing for this 
increase in population and production ; and 

Whereas conservation of natural resources is also inadequate to maintain 
a sufficient base for future generations; especially under the pressures of in- 
creased uses ; and 

Whereas recreation and wildlife developments, which constitute an im- 
portant human use and source of income for the Western States, also are 
inadequately provided for ; and 

Whereas the sound development and conservation of natural resources is 
essential to the health of the economy and the well-being of the people and 
also is revenue producing for Federal, State and local governments; and 

Whereas legislation has been introduced in the U.S. Senate under the spon- 
sorship of Senator James BE. Murray, of Montana, and 30 additional Senators 
as cosponsors, which legislation is designated the proposed Resources and Con- 
servation Act (S. 2549) : Now, therefore be it 

Resolwed, That the Mid-West Electric Consumers Association endorse said 
legislation (S. 2549) and urge its early enactment ; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of the resolution be transmitted to the Members of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of the U.S. Congress representing 
the States of the Mid-West Electric Consumers Association area. 





APPENDIX II. LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 
STUDY, “NATURAL RESOURCES AND CONSERVATION 
AGENCIES” 


(By John Kerr Rose, Senior Specialist in Conservation and Tom V. Wilder, Chief, 
Natural Resources Division) 


I, INVENTORY OF FEDERAL EXECUTIVE AGENCIES ACTIVE IN SPECIFIC 
RESOURCE FIELDS 


It appears that not since 1950 has a full-fledged attempt been made to put 
down most of the story on natural resources activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment.* Some of the task force reports of the Hoover Commission, of course, 
explored most phases of this field; the Kestnbaum Commission explored some 
aspects. Further, we may note that the Government Manual’ for each year 
provides much information on the organization of the Federal Government and 
the functions of particular offices with respect to broad resource fields. More- 
over, the Bureau of the Budget, in its Special Analysis C,* provides a six-fold 
functional breakdown of natural resource activities, with agency “designations 
under each. It should be noted that the Bureau of the Budget classification 
of natural resource is likely to prove too restricted and narrow for some purposes, 
However, the budget information, when tied in with the information available 
in the manual, would seem to provide a quick inventory of Federal agency 
activities with respect to specific natural resource fields. 


A. Forest resources 
The conservation and development of forest resources falls predominantly on 


three Federal agencies: 

(1) The Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture which, as a major 
activity among others, administers national forests comprising over 180 million 
acres. This Service in fiscal 1959 expended $189,506,000. 

According to a recent Government Manual, its more important functions are 
as follows: * 

“The Forest Service is charged with the responsibility for promoting the con- 
Servation and best use of the Nation’s forest lands, aggregating approximately 
a third of the total land area of the United States. 

“National forests—The Service administers approximately 150 national for- 
ests, together with land utilization project lands, experimental forests, and 
other land aggregating about 188 million acres. The national forests, com- 
prising over 180 million acres, are located in 40 States and Puerto Rico. The 
Forest Service improves them, protects them from fire, insects, and disease, and 
manages their resources for orderly and continuous service and for the main- 
tenance of stable economic conditions in national forest communities. Techni- 
eal methods of forestry are applied to the growing and harvesting of timber. 
Livestock grazing is scientifically regulated to obtain range conservation along 
with use of the annual growth of forage. Watersheds are managed for the reg- 
ulation of streamflow, reduction of flood danger and soil erosion, and the pro- 
tection of sources of water for power, irrigation, navigation, and municipal 
and domestic supply. Provision is made for popular outdoor recreation. Scien- 
tific management is applied to the development and maintenance of wildlife 
resources. 


1§ee Mahoney, J. R., “Natural Resources Activity of the Federal Government’’— 
Historical, Descriptive, analytical Public Affairs Bulletin No. 76, Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C., 1950, 249 p. 

2U.S. Government Organization Manual 1959-60, Office of the Federal Register, Na- 
tional Archives and Records Service, General Services Administration, p. 237. 

’The Budget of the United States Government for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 
1961. “Analysis of Budget by Function and Agency,” pp. 907-913. 

4U.S. Government Manual, 1959-60, op. cit., p. 262. 
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“Forest research.—In nine regional forest and range experiment Stations, in 
research units in Alaska and Puerto Rico, and in the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis., the Forest Service conducts investigations in the entire 
field of forestry and wild land management, including the growth and harvest- 
ing of timber, protection of forests from fire, insects, and diseases, management 
of range lands, efficient and economical utilization of forest products, and re 
search in forest economics and taxation and watershed management. It is 
conducting a forest survey of the United States. ‘This is a study of the Nation’s 
present and potential forest resources. 

“Cooperation in forestry.—States and private owners of forest lands and 
forest industries receive cooperation from the Forest Service. Assistance is 
provided in the application of sound forest management practices, in the mainte- 
nance of organized protection of forest lands against fire, in forest pest control, 
in flood prevention and river basin programs, and in the distribution of trees for 
planting woodlands, windbreaks, and shelterbelts. The service cooperates with 
States to stimulate development, proper administration, and management of 
State forests, and with communities, counties, and organizations in the develop- 
ment and management of community forests. It also administers the naval 
stores conservation program and assists in the administration of the forestry 
practices involved in the agricultural conservation program, and the conserva- 
tion reserve phase of the Soil Bank’ Act.” 

(2) The Bureau of Land Management of the Department of the Interior 
carries out sustained-yield forest management of all timbered lands under its 
jurisdiction. Expenditures in fiscal 1959 of $11,112,000, tied by the Bureau of 
the Budget to conservation and development of forest resources, were largely 
associated with payments made on Oregon and California grant lands and Coos 
Bay wagon road grant lands. 

The forestry activities of the Bureau are stated in somewhat greater detail 
as follows: 

“The Bureau carries out sustained-yield forest management of all timbered 
lands under its jurisdiction for the purpose of obtaining continuous timber pro- 
duction at the highest possible level, thereby promoting economic stability of 
dependent communities. The management of watershed, recreational, and other 
resources is integrated with timber management for the greatest total public 
benefit. It carries out a program for the protection of all surface resources 
from fire and of timber resources from insects and disease.” ° 

(3) With respect to natural resources, the Bureau of Indian Affairs occupies, 
legally, and in actual operation, a different position than other Federal agencies 
concerned with resources. Its main function in this respect is: 

To act as trustee with respect to Indian lands and moneys held in trust by 
the United States and to assist the owners in making the most effective use of 
their lands and other resources; ° 

Of some 55,282,362 acres total Indian trust property in the United: States 
(including Alaska), as of June 30, 1955, something like 6,965,000 acres were 
classed as commercial forest land area, of which only 20,000 acres were in 
Alaska.” It would appear that the commercial forest total is now undergoing 
reduction with the sale of some of the Klamath timber lands. Appropriation 
hearings have mentioned 16 million acres of Indian forest land.* Activities of 
technical management and protection are mentioned, for which, in fiscal 1958, 
the amount available was $1,675,618 ; a like amount was requested for fiscal 1959. 
It is indicated that a major portion of the expenditures is related directly to an 
active timber-sale program, to fire prevention and presuppression, as well as 
sustained-yield management, maintenance of watershed values, ete. A part of 
this program is directed toward assisting the Indians in preparing for the time 
when the Federal trusteeship will be terminated. 

Some other Federal agencies, for example the National Park Service, adminis- 
ter lands which contain forest resources. Such resources are managed, not so 
much with the usual forestry objectives, but as essential to, or contributory to, 
other uses of the area. 


5 Ibid., p. 237. 

6 Ibid., 236. 

1 “Mmber Resources for America’s Future,” Forest Resources Report No. 14, Forest 
Service, U.S.D.A., Washington, 1958, p. 507. 

8 Department of the Interior and related a a tee appropriations for 1959, hearings 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
85th Cong., 2d sess., p. 285. 
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B. Mineral resources 


The conservation and development of mineral resources, by the Bureau of the 
Budget classification, are concentrated entirely in the Department of the Interior, 
where, in fiscal 1959, a total of $70,971,000 was expended for this function. 

The great bulk of this constitutes the work of the Bureau of Mines, which, in 
fiscal 1959, had actual expenditures of $38,097,000, of which only $6,596,000 for 
health and safety went for functions other than conservation and development 
of mineral resources. The activities of the Bureau are indicated as follows: ® 

Minerals and metals technology.—Programs of research and develop- 
ment are conducted in chemistry and metallurgy in order to assure adequate 
supplies of critical and strategic commodities necessary for national se- 
curity and an expanding economy, by encouraging the mining industries 
ito make better utilization of domestic mineral resources. 

Mining technology—Programs of research and development are per- 
formed on the technology of mining aimed at providing low cost extraction 
of minerals in a safe and healthful manner. 

Fuels technology.—Programs of fuels research and development are de- 
signed primarily to reduce waste of limited resources, to promote utiliza- 
tion of hitherto uneconomic fuels resources, and to promote economic sta- 
bility in the fuels industries, with the objective of assuring adequate energy 
sources for economic expansion and national security. 

Explosives technology.—Research studies are made of the explosion haz- 
ards of dusts, fumes, and gases in order to promote safety in all places 
where these hazards are present; further, research is conducted on com- 
mercial explosives as to effectiveness and permissibility to promote safety 
and improve mining techniques. 

Helium.—Helium production, distribution, transportation, and research 
operations are conducted in order to insure an adequate supply of this 
strategic gas to military and other agencies of the Government at low cost, 
and to non-Federal users requiring helium, because of its unique properties, 
for commercial, medical, and scientific uses. 

Health and safety.—Programs conducted are intended to reduce fatalities 
and injuries and improve health conditions in the mineral industries, 
through research intended to devise acceptable standards of mining opera- 
tions, education and training of mine personnel in safe practices and 
rescue and recovery methods, and the closure under certain circumstances 
of unsafe mines. 

Economics and statistics—Economic and statistical commodity studies 
are made of mineral production, distribution, and consumption, domestic 
and foreign, both to provide the Government with information necessary 
for policy and program formulation and to supply industry with informa- 
tion necessary for its operations. Further, a health and safety statistical 
program is conducted in connection with operations in this area. 

Although the Geological Survey is by budget treatment dealt with else- 
where, attention might well be called here to the fact that, among other ac- 
tivities, it makes surveys and investigations to determine and appraise mineral 
and mineral fuels resources. 

Payments to the States under the Mineral Leasing Act, under the Adminis- 
tration of the Bureau of Land Management, amounted to $32,985,000 in fiscal 
1959. There was also a small royalty payment of $15,000 (to Oklahoma). 
That Bureau has the following activities with respect to mineral.” 

Minerals —Under the mining and mineral leasing laws, the Bureau ad- 
ministers a program of development, conservation, and utilization of min- 
eral resources through the leasing of minerals on public domain lands, 
privately owned lands on which the minerals rights are federally owned, 
and certain acquired lands; and through the issuance of mineral patents 
and other instruments relating to mineral resources development. It con- 
ducts studies relative to mineral and other resource development and use. 

Expenditures of several other offices in the Department of the Interior 
are shown by the Bureau of the Budget as falling under the “Mineral re- 
sources” function. Included are the Office of Oil and Gas, with salaries and 
expenses of $542,000. Under the supervision of the Assistant Secretary, Min- 
eral Resources, it is charged with the following activities: 


®U.S. Government Manual, 1959-60, op. cit., p. 238-239. 
10 Ibid., p. 237. 
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1. Provides staff advice and assistance to the Assistant Secretary in 
the development, coordination, and management of oil and gas programs 
and functions which are under his supervision. 

2. Exercises the initiative in obtaining coordination and unification of 
oil and gas policies and related administrative activites of all Federal 
agencies and enlists their cooperation to assure adequate development, dis- 
tribution, and utilization of petroleum and gas resources and facilities 
to meet both civilian and military requirements in time of peace or national 
emergency. 

3. Serves as the principal channel of communication between the Fed- 
eral Government and the Interstate Oil Compact Commission, State regu- 
latory bodies, and the petroleum and gas industries (primarily through 
the National Petroleum Council, the Military Petroleum Advisory Board, 
and the Foreign Petroleum Supply Committee) . 

4. Carries out functions and responsibilities authorized by the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, with respect to petroleum and gas. 
These functions are aimed at assuring adequate supplies of these products 
and facilities to fulfill both civilian and military requirements and are 
similar to these performed jointly by the Office of Minerals Mobilization 
and General Services Administration with respect to metals and min- 
erals.™ 

The Office of Mineral ce in the Department, with expenditures for 
salaries and expenses of $827,000, ‘“* * * carries out functions authorized by the 
act of August 21, 1958 (72 Stat. 700), to establish and maintain a program for the 
discovery of mineral resources, excluding organic fuels, * * * and to provide 
Federal financial assistance to private industry on a participating basis for. that 
4) * * * also continues to administer defense minerals exploration’ project 
contracts, * * *”” 

The Office of Minerals Mobilization of the Department of the Interior, with 
salaries and expenses of $256,000, in brief is concerned with the adequacy of the 
supplies of certain metals, minerals, and solid fuels and facilities to fulfill both 
civilian and military requirements under partial and full mobilization. 

The “Acquisition of strategic minerals,’ shown by the budget under the 
“Mineral resources” function for the Department of the Interior required an 
expenditure of $4,754,000 in fiscal 1959. 

The Defense Materials Service in the General Services Administration is 
responsible for certain functions under the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stockpiling Act, including the acquisition of such materials (some of them 
minerals) for the national stockpile for expansion and or maintenance of pro- 
duction of industrial raw materials including domestic purchase programs, and 
for qualitative maintenance and management of strategic and critical materials 
in the national stockpile and other Government inventories of industrial raw 
materials.” 


C. Fish and wildlife resources 


This aspect of resources management in the Federal Government, which some 
might consider to be a phase of recreational resources, is treated separately by 
the budget. In fiscal 1959 it involved total expenditures of $68,321,000; it centers 
in the Department of the Interior, with modest participation by the Department 
of State and Department of Defense, Civil. 

Of the above total, $66,625,000 was expended in fiscal 1959 by the Department 
of the Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service. Of the constituent agencies of that 
Service, the Office of the Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife required only 
$435,000 ; the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife expended $49,828,000 in a 
wide range of activities, and the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries some 
$16,362,000. 

The Department of State expenditure of $1,675,000 in fiscal 1959 was wholly 
for international fishery commissions. 

The Department of Defense, Civil, expenditure of $21,000 on this function in 
fiscal 1959 was a miscellaneous account matter of wildlife conservation, etc., at 
the Eglin Field Reservation of the Air Force. 

The Migratory Bird Conservation Commission considers and passes upon 
any area of land, water, or land and water that may be recommended by the 
Secretary of the Interior for purchase or rental for migratory bird refuges. 


11 Tbid., p. 234. 
12 Thid., p. 233. 
138 For a full account of purpose and functions see ibid., pp. 418—420. 
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D. Recreational resources 


Again, in the case of this resource, the overwhelming part of $85,428,000 ex- 
pended in fiscal 1959 for this function was by the Department of the Interior, 
with small amounts only expended by independent offices: Historical and 
Memorial Commissions ($20,000) and Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission ($61,000). 

In the Department of the Interior, expenditures for this particular function, as 
classified by the Bureau of the Budget fall entirely to the National Park Service, 
with construction accounting for more than half of the total, management and 
protection for another large share, maintenance, rehabilitation, and administra- 
tion the remainder. 

Here again, it is well known that several other agencies or bureaus are 
officially involved in providing recreational facilities. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in the Department of the Interior includes in its objectives the conservation 
of fish and wildlife and the provision of new or enhanced recreational facilities. 
Recreational visits to Bureau of Reclamation reservoirs in 1958 amounted to 
nearly 19,500,000 visitor days. 

Recreational development has also, in recent years, been associated with 
reservoir development of the Corps of Engineers and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority; the water recreational facilities of the latter in 1956 had nearly 40 
million visits. The Forest Service of the USDA has well-developed recreational 
functions and areas. Scientific management is applied to the development and 
maintenance of wildlife resources, especially in the wilderness areas. The 
national forests, in 1957, had nearly 61 million visits as compared with 59,300,000 
visitors to 180 areas administered by the National Park Service. Even the 
Bureau of Land Management in its large holdings presents a considerable array 
of recreational resources—the management of watershed, recreational, and other 
resources is integrated with timber and grazing management for greatest total 
public benefit. 


E. General resource surveys and administration 


This natural resource function involving expenditures of $60,308,000 in fiscal 
1959 is placed by the Bureau of the Budget entirely in the Department of the 
Interior. More than two-thirds of that function (on dollar basis) is exercised 
by the Geological Survey (surveys, investigations, and research equal $44,147,- 
000) with much of the remainder ($10,969,000) expended for this function in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


F. Land and water resources 


This sector, in dollar terms, is the larger part of the total Natural Resources 
category of the Bureau of the Budget classification. It involved in 1959 expendi- 
tures of $1,183,169,000 out of a total Natural Resources expenditure of $1,668,- 
896,000. Also, it is the most complex, inasmuch as three Departments and four 
independent offices are involved. Moreover, the intermixture of land and water 
leaves a scrambled composite which cannot be fully unserambled in any easy or 
quick fashion. 

The agencies, and amounts expended in fiscal 1959, as shown by the Budget 
Bureau were: 


Department of Defense—Civil 

Department of Interior 

Depeepmentt oR thle. oo ao lel i 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 

Tennessee Valley Authority .............-..-1....-~.---.--... 
Federal Power Commission 

River Basin Study Commissions 


Separating the land resource aspect in a rough way, it may be noted that 
Bureau of Land Management of the Department of the Interior had, as of June 
30, 1955, approximately 477,102,863 acres of public lands under its jurisdiction, 
of which about 299 million acres were in Alaska and 178,102,575 acres were in 
the then United States, actually very largely in the Western States; of the 
U.S. total, about 142,403,000 acres were in Taylor grazing districts. 

The activities of the Bureau of Land Management with respect to such lands, 
other than functions previously noted under forestry resources and mineral re- 
sources, are indicated as follows: 

Lands.—The Bureau conducts studies and classifies public lands for proper 
use. It processes withdrawals of land for use by the Government or the public 
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and restores lands from such withdrawals for use or disposal under applicable 
laws. It acts upon applications and claims for the use of or title to public lands, 
issues leases, licenses, or permits for land use, and grants instruments of patent 
or other title conveyance in fulfillment of the public land laws. 

Range.—Through the granting of grazing permits in grazing districts, and 
grazing leases on public lands outside grazing districts, the Bureau administers 
grazing and range activities to protect the productivity of lands, permit the 
highest use of forage, and at the same time retard soil erosion and provide 
watershed areas of interspersed Federal, State, and privately owned lands and 
carries out programs for the rehabilitation of deteriorated rangelands and for 
more effective use of the range. 

Cadastral engineering —The Bureau maintains the official engineering service 
for.the survey and resurvey necessary to the identification and description of 
the public lands. -The Bureau also,conducts cadastral surveys and prepares 
maps necessary to the administration of mineral leasing on the submerged lands 
of the Outer Continental Shelf. Another engineering function of the Bureau is 
the approval and platting of mineral surveys executed by.U.S. mineral surveyors. 

Records.—The Bureau maintains the land records which are basic to the whole 
real property structure of the. public land States and which are essential to the 
effective. administration of the public lands and their vast resources. Land 
records are the source of such basic information as the Federal ownership of 
public domain lands, public domain lands which have been conveyed to private 
ownership, mineral and other rights retained by the Federal Government in 
patented lands, vacant public domain lands withdrawn or reserved for special 
uses and leases, licenses and permits for lands and/or resources granted by the 
United States.“ 

It may also be noted that in addition to Indian trust properties the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs is responsible for nearly 4,577,000 acres of federally owned 
land, most of it in Alaska. The National Park Service, primarily involved with 
recreation resources, in 1955 held nearly 22 million acres of Federal lands; the 
Bureau of Reclamation held nearly 10 million acres, while Army, Air Force, and 
Navy reservations of public domain or acquired lands amounted, in 1955, to 
21,459,273 acres in the United States. In Alaska, the total was 26,946,335 acres, 
exclusive of acquired lands. 

It will be noted that the land and water activities of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture were not placed in the natural resources classification by the Bureau 
of the Budget. The Forest Service, discussed above, in 1955 held 160,154,676 
acres of public domain land (only 20,741,069 acres of which were in Alaska) 
and 28,066,152 acres of acquired land, almost none of which was in Alaska. An 
additional 414,000 acres were held by other agencies of the USDA. 

Further exploration reveals that certain USDA activities are carried under 
designation “ (354) Conservation and Development of Agricultural Land and 
Water Resources.” Under that functional designation the USDA in fiscal 1959 
expended a total of $546,657,000. Of the above total, $125,247,000 was for the 
Soil Conservation Service and $239,302,000 for the Agricultural Conservation 
Program Service. An additional $170,732,000 was expended by the conserva- 
tion reserve program of the Commodity Stabilization Service; and $11,376,000 
was expended for special conservation activities financed by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation—indicated for the conservation reserve program and for 
loans to the Secretary of Agriculture for conservation purposes. 

The functions of Soil and Water Conservation Research Division are indicated 
as research to develop systems of soil and water management and conservation 
that will permit efficient, sustained, and profitable use of the Nation’s soil and 
water resources. Through the agricultural conservation program the Federal 
Government shares with farmers and ranchers the cost of “on-farm” soil and 
water conserving practices considered to be in the public’s interest. 

Finally, with respect to land resources, it is interesting to note that the De- 
partment of Justice has a Lands Division, an important Division with the fol- 
lowing rather diverse functions: 

Lands Division—The Assistant Attorney General in charge of the Lands 
Division supervises all suits and matters of a civil nature in the Federal dis- 
trict courts, in the State courts, and in the Court of Claims relating to lands 
and real property. This includes condemnation proceedings for the acquisition 
of property, actions to remove clouds and to quiet title, to recover possess, to 


14 Tbid., p. 237. 
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recover damages, to determine boundaries, to cancel patents, to set aside ad 
valorem taxes and tax sales, to establish rights in minerals, including mineral 
leases, in oil reserves, and in other natural resources, to establish and protect 
water rights, to defend actions for compensation for the claimed taking by the 
United States of land or any interest in land, whether by eminent domain or 
otherwise, and to defend actions seeking to establish an interest in real property 
adverse to the United States. 

The Lands Division also is charged with representing the interests of the 
United States in all civil litigation pertaining to Indians and Indian affairs, 
including the defense of Indian claims against the United States, whether in 
the Court of Claims or before the Indian Claims Commission. It defends officers 
of the United States, handles injunction and mandamus proceedings and litiga- 
tion arising from contracts where those matters affect the rights of the United 
States in the use or title of its real property. 

With certain exceptions specified by statute, the Lands Division passes upon 
the title to all lands acquired by the United States by direct purchase.” 

With respect to water resources, as was indicated earlier, it is not possible, on 
the basis of materials at hand, to do a good job of separating the agency han- 
dling of this function from land, or, indeed, from power resources. 

The Federal Power Commission investigates and studies the water power 
resources of the Nation, including the making of, or the participation in, field 
studies and comprehensive plans for multiple-purpose river basin development 
and utilization of water resources. It issues preliminary permits for the in- 
vestigation and planning, and licenses for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance, of water power projects in or affecting navigable waters, on Gov- 
ernment lands, or for the use of surplus water from Government dams. It also 
makes rules and regulations applicable to the electric power and natural gas 
industries. 

The Chief of Engineers of the Technical Staffs and Services of the Department 
of the Army administers all matters relating to construction, maintenance, and 
real estate necessary for the improvement of rivers, harbors, and waterways 
for navigation, flood control, other water uses and related purposes, and shore 
protection; and administers the laws for protection and preservation of the 
navigable waters of the United States. Several statutory boards and commis- 
sions operate under the supervision of the Chief of Engineers. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, previously mentioned, may very well be thought 
of as a water agency, though it is also concerned with other resources. 

Major functions of the Bureau of Reclamation include: Investigation and de- 
velopment of plans for potential projects to regulate, conserve, and utilize water 
and related land resources; design and construction of authorized projects for 
which funds have been appropriated by the Congress; operation and mainte 
nance of projects and project facilities constructed by the Bureau, and the 
inspection of the operation and maintenance of projects and project facilities 
constructed by the Bureau but operated and maintained by water users; settle- 
ment of public or acquired lands on Bureau projects; administration of the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956; negotiation, execution, and administra- 
tion of repayment contracts, water service contracts, water-user operation and 
maintenance contracts, and contracts required by statutes relating to the irriga- 
tion of excess lands. 

The Bureau also has responsibility for negotiation, execution, and administra- 
tion of contracts for the sale, interchange, purchase, or wheeling of electric power 
and energy generated at: (1) powerplants constructed and operated by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, except those at Grand Coulee Dam, Hungry Horse Dam, 
and the Chandler powerplant and Roza powerplant of the Yakima project; (2) 
reservoirs in the Missouri Basin that are under the control of the Department of 
the Army; and (3) Falcon Dam on the Rio Grande. It renders technical assist- 
ance to foreign countries in connection with water resource development and 
utilization, in cooperation with the International Cooperation Administration of 
the Department of State, and other agencies engaged in international technical 
cooperation.” 

The Office of Saline Water of the Department of the Interior, by one means or 
another, pursues research into, and development of, practical means for. the 
economical production, from sea or other saline water, of water suitable for 
agricultural, industrial, municipal, and other beneficial consumptive uses. 


345 Tbid., p. 212. 
16 Thid., p. 240. 
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The TVA is broadly oriented toward bringing about an adequate and complete 
development of the river system, hence primary attention has devolved upon 
water, for flood protection, navigation, and especially development for hydro- 
power. More recently the power development aspect appears as greatly predomi- 
nant, with not only water, but steam generated electricity, and atemie develop- 
ment rising to major status. 

The Bureau of State Services of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare administers water pollution control enforcement measures. 

The Weather Bureau of the Department of Commerce includes climatological 
and hydrologic surveys, reports, and forecasts on, among other items, precipita- 
tion, and floods. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey of the Department of Commerce provides basic 
data, some of it in chart form, much of it on water areas near shore, for engineer- 
ing and scientific purposes for the development of natural resources and for 
commercial and industrial needs. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, though coneerned with 
transportation and power, may be thought of as having developed a water 
resource; indeed it is put in the land and water resources group by the budget. 

The International Joint Commission—United States and Canada, has the pur- 
pose of preventing disputes regarding the use of boundary waters, settling ques- 
tions now pending and making provision for the adjustment and settlement of all 
such questions as may arise. 

The International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico 
has jurisdiction to examine and decide questions arising on the fluvial boundary 
growing out of changes in the beds of boundary streams, works constructed in 
these streams, ete. 

The Office of Technical Services of the Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration of the Department of Commerce, acts as a clearinghouse for technologi- 
cal information; in addition, the BDSA provides information and advisory serv- 
ices, some of which relate to regional resources such as to business and industry. 


Il. STATE AGENCIES AND NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS WITH SIGNIFICANT 
ACTIVITIES RELATED TO EACH OF THE RESOURCES 


It should first of all be noted that there simply are no adequate data available 
to provide a reasonably satisfactory answer to this aspect of natural resource 
development, conservation, and administration. Though the “Conservation 
Handbook” seems to have fairly adequate coverage of some parts of this field, we 
all know of regularly or occasionally active organizations which have escaped 
inclusion. This would apear to be the case particularly with respeet to a grow- 
ing number of industrial and business groups; the publications or activities by a 
department of any one of the States are likely to be noted.” Natural resource 
activities of those private organizations which operate at the Washington level 
are fairly well known, for example the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

The diverse resource activities of ‘Resources for the Future, Inc.,” are per- 
haps even more widely recognized. But how, except by accident, does one learn 
of resource interest or activity of Dun & Bradstreet” or the Southern Public 
Administration Research Council?” 

What it seems to boil down to is that a rapidly expanding population means 
continually increasing pressures both to exploit and to conserve our renewable 
and nonrenewable resources. It means increasing pressure and demand from 
a myriad of increasingly conservation-minded citizens for the adoption and im- 
plementation of a broader concept of resource use and development. It means 
multiple use management of many of these resources in the broadest sense in 
the interest of serving the needs of all our people. Many of these needs and 
aspirations are and will be increasingly in conflict with each other. 

A good indication of the growing concern of the American people with the 
problems of natural resource use and development lies in the number of grass- 


For example, “Conservation Activities a Elementary Schools,’ Department of 
Natural Resources, State of California,’’ 1957, 27 

18 “Conservation and Use of Natural Resources,” ?1959- 60 Policy Declarations, Chamber of 
Commerce = the United States, 53 p. 
1958 sen n Our National Economy,” Roy A. Foulke, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., New York, 

2 “Natural Resources and An Informed Public,” Robert B, Highsaw, University of 
Mississippi, 1953, 60 p. 
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root organizations concerning themselves with natural resource problems today. 
These take form:in the numerous citizen, professional, and industrial organiza- 
tions whose ‘efforts are aimed at. the securing of particular objectives in the 
overall realm of conservation. Informed and well-balanced judgment by both 
the Congress and the administration will be increasingly required to adequately 
and justly cope with these multiple and often conflicting pressures for special 
and particularized legislation to secure both the limited and broad conservation 
objectives of these grassroot conservation organizations. 

The citizen, professional and industrial organizations, concerned with both 
limited and multiple aspects of resource conservation, operate at national, re- 
gional, State and local levels. The precise number of these privately sponsored 
citizen organizations is not readily determined. However, a reasonable estimate 
is that there are probably over a hundred national organizations working to- 
ward the conservation of one or more aspects of renewable national resources 
alone. There may be a third as many more regional organizations, over 200 
additional State organizations, and below the State level—who can guess the 
number that are concerned with some aspect of renewable resources? 

Organizational support for resource management and control at the State 
government level is being increasingly evidenced year by year. Twenty-nine 
States had conservation departments or the equivalent; an additional 17 States 
had State forest services, departments or commissions dealing with forestry 
and other related conservation activities; and 48 States had fish and game de- 
partments, divisions or commissions by late 1958. 


Ill, CURRENT AND PERIODIC REPORTS OF THE EXECUTIVE AGENCIES, AND THE STATE 
AND NONGOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS THAT HAVE A SIGNIFICANT BEARING 
ON COORDINATION OF RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT AND CONSERVATION 


This problem broadly considered, is just a phase of the same problem faced 
by many others in even more restricted fields as to how to keep adequately aware 
of the multitudinous and multifarious work being dorie and reports published, 
even in one’s speciality. 

The horde of natural resource and conservation literature that it is possible 
for any one person alone to collect today defies that person’s ability to'read and 
analyze it. Any one collection is puny by comparison to the flood of conservation - 
literature pouring out at a rapidly increasing rate from Federal, State, and pri- 
vate sources. Not all is profound, but it is nevertheless part of a growing grop- 
ing for a handle with which to open the door to a more coordinated national 
effort in the conservation and resources field. 

An astonishing amount of forest land has been denuded to supply the paper 
ammunition for the pros and cons of conservation and resource problems. A 
modern battleship might well flounder under the load of testimony printed by 
reason of Federal and State hearings, required by law, alone. There are more 
than 50 privately sponsored national and regional periodical conservation pub- 
lications which discuss various aspect of the issues concerning the use and con- 
servation of renewable national resources and twice as many State periodicals 
dealing solely with conservation matters. These do not include an even greater 
number of publications issued periodically by private organizations which are 
devoted to issues on public affairs generally but which take some part in con- 
servation issues. 

Clearly, there is no one place, no institution, nor any publication which 
collects, appraise, or even provides a listing of any considerable part of the 
official and unofficial published material in the broad field of natural resources 
and conservation. Fragments of the job are done here and there. Some of 
those fragments are mentioned below. One of the major problems is the nature 
of the field itself—not much of what is done is put out on natural resources as 
such, or on conservation, but on narrower subject-matter fields or problems 
areas, which may, of course, be wholly or only partly within the broad field 
being discussed here. 

The Monthly Catalog of United States Government Publications may be pre- 
sumed to list all Federal publications in the field. An examination of the 
December 1959 issue of 531 pages, essentially an annual volume with index, 
shows that a comparatively short list of items are carried under either “Natural 
Resources” or “Conservation.” Presumably this is because much material has 
been more narrowly classified. , 
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Typed cards for books and important serial articles which in one of several 
ways come to the attention of the Service Librarian of the Legislative Reference 
Service, of the Library of Congress, are included in its Subject Card Index, 
which includes major headings of “Natural Resources” and “Conservation” as 
well as several other headings which narrow specializations within those broader 
fields. These cards are moderately annotated. This index includes cards back 
to 1956. The approximate number of cards accumulated under several headings 
by years in shown in table form below. It would appear that the number of 
items runs about 50 per week. New cards are circulated almost weekly within 
the Legislative Reference Service to subject-matter specialists likely to be inter- 
ested in knowing about the new material. Though far from complete, this 
index has proven of great assistance to the individual researchers. 


Natural resources—Estimated number of card citations in the Bibliographic 
Index (Legislative Reference Service) 


1956 } 1957 | 1958 1959 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 


Natural resources - -- 40 42 i 275 295 230 
Conservation 18: 230 * 295 y 245 200 200 
Soil conservation_--- 110 Fisheries and wild- 


Public works 50 25 f 169 244 150 
: 909 870 


340 225 M4 2, 629 | 2, 706 2,894 | 2,550 
476 481 428 ~-| 10,779 


The Subject Index of the Library of Congress provides in book form, annually 
after 1954, the list of all items cataloged. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture also publishes a list of its accessions, 
which includes both Federal and State material falling in the natural resources- 
conservation field. It seems likely that other specialized subject-matter libraries 
(such as that of the Geological Survey) do maintain such lists for internal use 
if not for publication. 

On rare occasions an extensive but specialized bibliography is released from 
an unanticipated source. An example is: “A Conservation Bibliography” pre- 
pared by the staff of the Army Library for the Office of the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering, January 1959, processed, 21 pages. 

The Department of Agriculture is the only agency maintaining project files 
on agricultural research. The Central Project Office file does not record any 
reference to reports based on the projects, apparently because the Forest Service 
and other services of the Department have extensive scientific information activi- 
ties. However, the State experiment station division of the agricultural research 
service does maintain a file in Washington of current research and development 
projects at the State experiment stations and State agricultural colleges. A list 
of all federally supported agricultural research projects under the Federal-grant 
program is published biennally with classification into 27 subject-matter areas, 
with notation of any published documents. 

Some regional bibliographies contain much relevant to natural resources and 
conservation. A good example is “Arctic Bibliography,” currently maintained, 
earefully annotated and indexed. It has now appeared in several volumes, cover- 
ing in total more than 40,000 items. 

The biological sciences which are commonly thought of as in part covering 
natural resources and conservation, have for years been rather well taken care 

.of in “Biological Abstracts.” More recently, the Bio-Science Information Ex- 
change was organized in 1953. It is an independent establishment located in 
Washington, D.C., administratively attached to the Smithsonian Institution. It 
maintains an index of current research projects in the biological and medical 
sciences. 

Finally, it should be noted that the National Science Foundation has by law 
been given an important information function which, though much broader than 
natural resources and conservation, surely must include large parts of those 
fields. 

Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Director of the National Science Foundation, has 
stated : 
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“Within the NSF a clearinghouse has been established where a scientist can 
write, telephone, or visit to obtain information on current unclassified research 
supported with Government funds and also be given information on report litera- 
ture pertaining to his interests.” * 

National Defense Education Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-864) ; title IX, provides 
that the National Science Foundation, through a Science Information Service 
shall (1) provide, or arrange for the provision of, indexing, abstracting, trans- 
lating, and other services leading to a more effective dissemination of scientific 
information, and (2) undertake programs to develop new or improved methods, 
including mechanized systems, for making scientific information available. 

This was followed by a report, as of December 7, 1958, of the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee and a covering White House statement which placed em- 
phasis on the coordination of scientific information as it concerns published 
documents: 

ak ok * 6 * & a 


“Acting upon recommendations of his Science Advisory Committee, the Presi- 
dent directed the National Science Foundation to take the leadership in bringing 
about effective coordination of the various scientific information activities within 
the Federal Government” * * * 

* * * * ‘« x x 


“The Committee urged that the fullest use be made of existing information 
services, both public and private, and that the Foundation’s Science Information 
Service supplement rather than supplant present efforts.” 

In order to assist in activating the directive, the Foundation established an 
interdepartmental committee, the Federal Advisory Committee on Scientific In- 
formation (FACSI), which met four times in 1959. Briefly, its role is to consult 
with and make recommendations to the Foundation’s Science Information Service 
on policies and programs for effecting coordination of activities of Federal 
agencies in the field of scientific information. The October 1959 meeting in 
particular gave attention to the formulation of Federal policies for support of 
abstracting and indexing services. 

The NSF has published some pamphlets on scientific information activities of 
Federal agencies; the Office of Naval Research and some parts of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce (including the Office of Technical Services) have been covered 
in those noted. 

But perhaps we should think of the NSF as still trying to find ways and means 
of doing the very large informational job. Recently it announced several grants 
and contracts in support of scientific information, one of which was $159,200 to 
Western Reserve University for a test program for evaluating procedures for 
exploitation of metallurgical literature. 

In view of the fact that no Federal information agency has yet found it 
possible apparently to achieve comprehensive coverage of this very broad and 
differentially active field, though several agencies have managed to put together 
special tools which in some degree meet their particular needs, it does not appear 
feasible to attempt here to present a roster or extended list of significant regular 
reports which should be taken into account. 

Rather, it may be suggested that the annual reports of the departments and 
agencies discussed under section I of this memorandum should be regularly 
consulted, depending, however, in considerable degree on the particular interests 
and problems of the persons involved. To that may be added a rather useful 
check source for finding out about the more specialized or occasional reports, 
i.e., the list of representative publications of the particular departments and 
agencies shown in appendix B of the U.S. Government Manual. 

One major difficulty with the above-mentioned annual reports and list of 
representative publications is that the information is already no longer very 
new. How does one keep up—more or less currently—with important output? 
It is a major dilemma for most or all persons seriously involved with any large 
segment of the field. Some sources from which it has been found possible to 
glean essential or helpful current material are— 

(a) The daily or monthly summaries put out by some or most of the 
departments and agencies of released materials, etc. Examples are The 
Daily Summary of the USDA and the monthly Reelamation Era of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 


%1 Testimony before the Subcommittee on Executive and Legislative Reorganization, 
Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives, Jan. 16, 1958. 
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(0) The regular or occasional newsletters of interested organizations. 
Examples are the excellent coverage of certain fields provided by the Con- 
Servation News and the Conservation Report of the: National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, the Western Water News of the Water Economics Committee of 
the Irrigation Districts Association of California, and What Is Happening 
in Forestry, a fortnightly letter by Albert G. Hall. 


These publications commonly pick up particularly pertinent current material, 
not only on the Washington level but from the regions and States. Other less- 
specialized organizations, such as Resourcés for the Future, Inc., and the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, sOme of the farm organizations, etc., rather regularly 
provide information on current publications, resolutions, points of view, ete. But 
there is at present no easy way of doing it. 





APPENDIX III. REPORTS OF THE AGENCIES OF THE 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BupGEt, 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1960. 


Hon. JAmMes E. Murray, 
Chairman, Commitice on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHArmMAN: This is in reply to your letters of August 24, 1959, 
and January 13, 1960, requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 
2549, “To declare a national policy on conservation, development, and utilization 
of natural resources, and for other purposes.” 

The bill would declare it to be the continuing policy and responsibility of the 
Federal Government, with the assistance and cooperation of non-Federal inter- 
ests, public and private, to use all practicable means to create and maintain con- 
ditions under which there will be conservation, development and utilization of 
natural resources to meet the Nation’s needs. It would direct the President to 
transmit an annual resources and conservation report to the Congress, create a 
Council of Resources and Conservation Advisers in the Executive Office of: the 
President, and establish a Joint Congressional Committee on Resources and 
Conservation. 

The Bureau of the Budget shares with the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs an interest in the full conservation, development, and utilization of the 
natural resources of the Nation. In his recent budget message, the President 
pointed out the importance of natural resources to the Nation’s economic growth 
and security. The estimated expenditures of $1.9 billion for natural resources 
programs in the fiscal year 1961 will be more than has been spent for this pur- 
pose in any previous year. 

This administration believes that conservation and development of the Na- 
tion’s natural resources is the joint responsibility of private enterprise, State and 
local governments, and the Federal Government. At the same time, the level 
of Federal resources programs must be consistent with other urgent Federal 
needs and overall fiscal objectives. We believe that this policy is consistent with 
the declaration of policy in S, 2549. 

The Council of Resources and Conservation Advisers to the President, which 
would be created by S. 2549, seems to be patterned after the Council of Economic 
Advisers. However, the problems of the proposed council are not entirely com- 
parable to problems which concern the Council of Economic Advisers. The area 
of responsibility under the Employment Act of 1946 is more susceptible of defini- 
tion and quantitative treatment than is the area of natural resources. Moreover, 
the Council of Economic Advisers is concerned with a general overall appraisal 
of the whole economy, a responsibility not specifically lodged in any other es- 
tablishment or agency. 

We also question the need for the proposed conservation report to be trans- 
mitted annually by the President to the Congress. The President presents 
annually to the Congress three comprehensive reports relating to the Nation’s 
needs and his recommendations, including legislative proposals, for meeting 
them: the State of the Union message, the budget message, and the economic 
report. These comprehensive reports embrace all matters of concern to the 
Federal Government. The budget message, for example, has sections on natural 
resources (pp. M50-54) and agricultural resources (pp. M4450), in addition 
to more detailed data on individual agencies in the budget document. In prac- 
tice, these messages and special messages as needed have provided adequate 
means for the President to make known to the Congress his conclusions and 
recommendations on conservation and natural resources and other matters. 

In addition, the heads of departments and agencies (Agriculture, Interior. 
Army Corps of Engineers, Tennessee Valley Authority) having major concern 
with the needs and the policies relating to conservation, development and utiliza- 
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tion of natural resources prepare annual reports relating to these programs. 
From time to time, special surveys, studies and reports are made in specific 
resource areas, some of which relate not only to Federal activities but to non- 
Federal as well. While these messages and reports are not within one cover, 
they do provide the means by which a significant amount of information becomes 
available on the state of the Nation’s natural resources and the recommendations 
relating to their conservation, development and utilization. 

There is also within the executive branch a responsibility for overall review 
and coordination of various aspects of these resource programs by the Executive 
Office of the President through the Bureau of the Budget and the Council of 
Economie Advisers. Also, the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization has a 
responsibility for assuring that the national defense requirements for resources 
are met. Coordination is also furthered through interagency committees. 

In summary, we believe that the organization proposed in S. 2549 is not suitable 
for the resources area. 

In addition to the above comments on the specific proposal for a conservation 
council, we believe it is necessary to express concern over the precedent which 
such a council might establish for similar councils on behalf of other program 
areas. Such fragmentation and categorization of the staff faciilties in the Execu- 
tive Office would be undesirable and costly. 

As far as the bill affects the executive branch, the Bureau of the Budget 
recommends that the bill not be enacted for the reasons stated above. We make 
no recommendations with respect to the provision of the bill to establish a Joint 
Congressional Committee on Resources and Conservation, which is a matter for 
the Congress to decide. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP 8. HuGHEs, 


Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., January 15, 1960. 
Hon. JAMEs BE. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Secretary of Defense has asked me to acknowledge 
your letter of January 13 in which you announce hearings on S. 2549, to declare 
a national policy on conservation, development, and utilization of natural re- 
sources, on January 28 and 29 and your request for a report and representation 
on this matter. 

Inasmuch as I have ascertained that the Department of the Army has action 
on this bill and has a proposed report on it pending at the Bureau of the 
Budget, I have referred your letter to the appropriate officials within the 
Department of the Army and have asked that a reply be sent directly to you. 

Sincerely, 
GrEorGE W. VAUGHAN, 
Assistant to the Secretary for Legislative Affairs. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., January 27, 1960. 
Hon. JAMEs B. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request to the Secretary of 
Defense for the views of the Department of Defense with respect to S. 2549, 
86th Congress, a bill “To declare a national policy on conservation, development, 
and utilization of natural resources, and for other purposes.” ‘The Secretary 
of Defense has assigned to the Department of the Army the responsibility for 
preparation of a report thereon. ; 

This bill would declare a continuing policy of the Federal Government to 
use all means for the purpose of creating conditions under which there will be 
conservation, development and utilization of the natural resources of the Nation 
to meet human, economic, and defense requirements. The bill would also: (1) 
Require a Resources and Conservation Report by the President to the Congress 
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each year; (2) create in the Executive Office a Council of Resources and Con- 
servation Advisers; and (3) establish a Joint Committee on Resources and Con- 
servation of the Congress. 

The Department concurs fully in the stated general objectives of fostering the 
conservation and development of the Nation’s natural resources. Accordingly, 
the Department of the Army on behalf of the Department of Defense interposes 
no objection to the declaration of national policy on this subject. With respect 
to the specific requirement of the annual report and the provision of the Advisors 
Council in the Executive Office, it is felt that these are matters for the President 
to comment upon. As to the establishment of the Joint Committee, it is consid- 
ered that this is a matter for the Congress to decide. 

The fiscal effect of this legislation is not known to this Department. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense in 
accordance with procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


Wiser M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Washington D.C., January 27, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES EB. MurRAy, 


Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate. 


Deak SENATOR MurrAy: This is in reply to your letter of August 24, 1959, 
requesting a report on S. 2549, a bill to declare a national policy on conservation, 
development, and utilization of natural resources, and for other purposes. 

We are sympathetic to the general objectives of the bill, but recommend that 
it be not enacted unless amended as suggested herein. 

S. 2549 would— 

1. Declare a policy by Congress that it is the responsibility of the Federal 
Government (with the assistance and cooperation of industry, agriculture, 
labor, conservationists, State and local governments, and private property 
owners) to use all practicable means for the purpose of creating and main- 
taining conditions under which there will be conservation, development, and 
utilization of the natural resources of the Nation to meet human, economic, 
and national defense requirements, including recreational, wildlife, scenic, 
and scientific values and the enhancement of the national heritage for future 
generations. 

2. Require the President to transmit to Congress by January 20 of each 
year a conservation report setting forth (a) the condition of the soil, water, 
forest, grazing, wildlife, recreational, and other natural resources with par- 
ticular reference to attainment of multiple-purpose use; (0) current and 
foreseeable trends in management and utilization of such natural resources; 
(c) the adequacy of available natural resources; (d@) a review of the con- 
servation programs of the Federal Government, State, and local govern- 
ments, and nongovernmental entities and individuals with special reference 
to their effect on full conservation, development, and utilization of natural 
resources; and (€) a program for carrying out the policy set forth in (1) 
above, together with such recommendations for legislation as he deems 
appropriate. 7 

3. Create a three-member Council of Resources and Conservation Advisers 
to the President whose duties would be: (a) To assist the President in 
preparation of his annual conservation report; (0b) gather and interpret 
information concerning natural resource conservation trends; (c) appraise 
Federal programs and activities in conservation; (d@) recommend to the 
President national conservation policy; and (€) make recommendations on 
Federal resource policy and legislation. 

4. Establish a standing Joint Congressional Committee on Resources and 
Conservation composed of eight members of the Senate and eight members 
of the House whose functions would be to: (a@) Study the annual report 
submitted by the President; (b) explore means of coordinating conservation 
programs; and (c) report annually to the Senate and House its findings and 
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recommendations with respect to the President’s annual resources and con- 
servation report. j 

The provisions of the bill relating to declaration of a conservation policy and 
a periodic conservation report from the President to the Congress would be de- 
sirable in fostering the full development, conservation, and utilization of natural 
resources. However, the bill must be considered also from the viewpoint of 
the precedent it may establish in other fields of endeavor, its impact on existing 
agencies and programs, and the cost it would impose on the Federal Government. 

The establishment of a Council of Resources and Conservation Advisers to 
the President is unnecessary because its specified functions can be carried out 
adequately by those Cabinet members who head departments currently dealing 
with natural resources. Existing departments, already staffed with experts in 
the fields of natural resource conservation, development, and utilization, are able 
to carry out the functions which would be assigned to the Council without the 
additional fiscal burden of setting up a-staff of specialists and experts: which 
would duplicate in part staffs of existing Departments and agencies. These 
agencies assist and advise the President on a continuous basis, gather timely 
and authoritative information concerning natural resource conservation and 
development, appraise their various programs and activities, develop and rec- 
ommend to the President national policies to foster and promote conservation, 
development, and utilization of the natural resources of the Nation, and furnish 
reports and recommendations with respect to matters of Federal resource policy 
and legislation as he may request. 

The establishment of a Council of Resources and Conservation Advisers ap- 
pears undesirable also from the viewpoint that it may set a precedent for simi- 
lar councils dealing with other fields of national endeavor. It would be im- 
practical and costly to have a number of such councils and acompanying staffs. 

We therefore recommend that section 4 of the bill be stricken. 

We have no objection to the provision in the bill which would require a 
periodic report to the Congress on resources and conservation provided that such 
report be less frequent than annually. To prepare each year a report of the 
proportions called for by the bill would be too costly and burdensome. In addi- 
tion the contents of such a report would not change significantly from year to 
year to warrant such a comprehensive report that often. We recommend instead 
a report every fourth year, the first such report to be submitted after the con- 
vening of Congress in January 1962, but not later than January 20 of that year. 
Thus, a report would be submitted approximately 1 year after the beginning of 
each new Presidential term. Such report should be prepared under the direction 
of the Executive Office of the President, using information and assistance from 
the various departments concerned. Section 3 of the bill should be amended 
accordingly. 

The provisions of the bill (sec. 3(b)) which would authorize the President 
to transmit supplementary reports to the Congress could well be deleted as being 
unnecessary because such authority already exists. 

We have no objection to the provision of the bill which would establish a con- 
tinuing Joint Congressional Committee on Resources and Conservation. This is 
a matter within the purview of the Congress itself. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morss, Acting Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
January 27, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES E. MURRAY 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHarRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of August 24. 
1959, for a report on S. 2549, a bill to declare a national policy on conservation. 
development, and utilization of natural resources, and for other purposes. (Re- 
sources and Conservation Act of 1960.) 

The bill declares the continuing policy and responsibility of the Federal 
Government to use all practicable means to foster and promote conservation. 
development, and utilization of the Nation’s natural resources. It directs the 
President to transmit an annual resources and conservation report to the Con- 
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gress; creates a three-member Council of Resources and Conservation Advisers, 
appointed by the President by and with the advice of the Senate; and establishes 
a Congressional Joint Committee on Resources and Conservation. 

The major interest of this Department in regard to this bill is in conjunction 
with the responsibilities of the Public Health Service in the water resources 
field. In this connection, our concern in the development and planning of water 
resources is in maintaining water quality necessary for all legitimate uses. The 
work in this field is carried on in close cooperation with State, interstate, and 
Federal agencies have water resources responsibilities, and this Department 
is a member of various interagency committees established to coordinate activities 
in this field. 

The Department favors the establishment of a national policy on the develop- 
ment of water resourees, including a requirement for integrated and cooperative 
multiple-purpose planning in order to achieve maximum sustained utilization of 
developments. The declaration of policy as stated in the bill would appear to 
adequately meet the objectives which we espouse. 

We would defer to the views of other agencies more directly concerned with 
the advisability of the creation of the Council ef Resources and Conservation 
Advisers. The establishment of the Joint Committee on Resources and Con- 
servation is a matter for the considered judgment of the Congress. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the 
submission of this report to the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERTHA S. ADKINS, 
Acting Secretary. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., January 28, 1960. 


Hon. JAMES E. MuRRAY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your request of August 24, 1959, for 


the views of this Department with respect to S, 2549, a bill to declare a national 
policy on conservation, development, and utilization of natural resources, and 
for other purposes. 

The bill would create in the Executive Office of the President a Council of 
Resources and Conservation Advisers. The Council would report annually to 
the President, and the President would report before January 20 of each year 
to the Congress on all of our Nation’s natural resources, their condition, trends, 
adequacy, and activities, and a program of carrying out the policies recom- 
mended. 

The bill would also establish a Joint Committee on Resources and Conserva- 
tion, composed of eight Senators and eight Congressmen, the functions of which 
would be to make a continuing study of matters relating to the President’s Re- 
sources and Conservation Report, and to report annually its findings and recom- 
mendations with respect to each of the main recommendations made by the 
President to the Senate and to the House of Representatives. 

This Department does not favor the enactment of S. 2549. 

Conservation of natural resourees and their utilization, to meet human and 
economic needs consistent with present and future needs, is primarily the respon- 
sibility of the Departments of Agriculture and Interior. These departments 
issue annual reports relative to the national conservation program. Also the 
President in his annual state of the Union message usually devotes a section 
to national conservation. 

The above mentioned departments are acutely aware of the need for con- 
servation of natural. resourees and their utilization and are taking such steps 
as are necessary to meet this need. A Council such as proposed by S. 2549 
would not, in our opinion, be likely to contribute any additional information 
or new policies which would compensate for the costs of creating and operating 
the Council. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it would interpose no objection 
to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
’ Pur A. Ray, 
Under Secretary of Commerce. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., February 5, 1960. 
Hon. JaMEes E. Murray, ~ : . 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR Murray: This responds to your request for the views of this 
Department on S. 2549, a bill to declare a national policy on conservation, 
development, and utilization of natural resources, and for other purposes. 

The bill, which would be cited as the “Resources and Conservation of Act of 
1960,” would enunciate a congressional policy that the Federal Government has 
a continuing responsibility, in cooperation with States, local governments, and 
nongovernment interests with respect to the conservation, development, and 
utilization of the Nation’s natural resources. The President would be required 
to transmit to the Congress annually a comprehensive report on the condition 
of our natural resources, trends in their management, and use, the adequacy 
of our resources to meet the Nation’s needs, a review of conservation pro- 
grams and activities, and recommendations for programing and necessary 
legislation. 

The bill would provide for the creation of a Council of Resources and Con- 
servation Advisers, composed of three members appointed by the President, 
to be in the Executive Office of the President and.have its own staff of experts. 
The Council would be an analytical and advisory board to the President to 
assist him in preparing the annual report, to gather information and make 
studies, to appraise existing resources programs and activities, and to develop 
and recommend to the President policies designed to foster and promote the 
conservation, development, and use of the Nation’s natural resources. 

Lastly, under the proposal there would be established in the Congress a Joint 
Committee on Resources and Conservation to make a continuing study and 
review of conservation matters, including the President’s Annual Resources 
and Conservation Report and to advise the several committees of Congress whose 
activities relate to the natural resources field. 

To the extent that this proposed legislation is aimed at achieving coordinated 
consideration of national programs in order to assure the wise conservation 
and development of our natural resources so that we will be better able to meet 
present and anticipated future needs of the Nation, we support the objective 
of the proposal as being highly desirable. The Department of the Interior has 
had over a century of activity and responsibility in connection with the imple- 
mentation of natural resources programs in accordance with various mandates 
from the Congress. This long experience has given us a deep-rooted apprecia- 
tion of the grave responsibility which befalls those who exercise some juris- 
diction over these God-given resources with which our country has been so 
richly endowed; it has made us keenly aware that prudent use and develop- 
ment of these irreplacable assets are becoming increasingly important to the 
security and welfare of our people; and it has made us cognizant of the deep 
obligation we owe to future generations not to waste the richness which is to 
be found in our land and waters. 

The Department believes that, in view of the competing demands for re- 
sources use, it is imperative that there be the best possible means of coordina- 
tion of programing and planning among various agencies and groups, govern- 
mental and private, at all levels. It is only in this way that we will be able 
to attain maximum effectiveness of conservation programs within the framework 
of organizational responsibilities which have been developed in implementa- 
tion of existing laws and policies. It is in this context, we believe, that con- 
sideration must be given to the proposals contained in S. 2549. 

The establishment of a Joint Congressional Committee on Resources and 
Conservation in accordance with the provisions of section 5 of the bill, as an 
organizational aspect of the legislative branch, is a matter for the consideration 
of the Congress upon which we think it would be inappropriate for us to 
comment. 

As to the establishment of a Council of Resources and Conservation Ad- 
visers which would function as an advisory body to the President on Fed- 
eral resources conservation programs, we believe that this proposal and its 
possible effectiveness in relationship to the achievement of the objective for 
which it would be created must be viewed in the light of past experience and 
the present organizational mechanisms within the executive branch. 
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As a part of our past experience, we recall the creation in 1934 by Execu- 
tive order of the National Resources Board and Advisory Committee, which 
in 1935 was reconstituted as the National Resources Committee, which in turn 
became, in 1939, the National Resources Planning Board. These various bodies 
concerned themselves with overall natural resources management policy prob- 
lems in a manner somewhat akin to our understanding of the proposal with 
respect to the Council. While the National Resources Planning Board, for 
example, made many studies and many reports, there is some question as to 
the extent of its influence on programs then in being. The summary manner 
in which its existence was terminated by the Congress in 1943 could be con- 
sidered in indication of the basic weakness in an organizational unit which 
has no operating program for which it has a responsibility to the Congress and 
to the people. 

Furthermore, in considering the desirability of establishing the proposed 
Council and its intended purposes, the extent to which there now is a substan- 
tial measure of very real coordination of activities among the numerous Fed- 
eral agencies with program responsibilities in the resources development field 
ought not to be overlooked. This coordination is accomplished through such 
means as the annual review within the Executive Office of the President of 
agency programs in the budget preparation and review process and the work 
of various interagency groups such as the Interagency Water Resources Com- 
mittee, a Cabinet level body, which deals with policies and goals in connec- 
tion with Federal activities in the development of our natural resources. AS 
an additional factor, these positive efforts must be weighed against the pos- 
sibility that a change in organizational structures by the creation of a new agency 
in addition to existing agencies may result—as it frequently has in other in- 
stances—in complicating relationships and duplicating efforts rather than in 
simplifying the administration of the activities in the field and permitting ad- 
ditional efforts to be utilized in more efficiently developing and furthering 
worthwhile programs. For these reasons we question the wisdom of estab- 
lishing, by the enactment of S. 2549, the proposed Council of Resources and 
Conservation Advisers with the duties which would be imposed upon it by the 
provisions of section 4 of the bill. 

We have noted that no mention of mineral resources is made in the bill in 
those places where, as in section 3(a), under item (1), there is an enumeration 
of various types of natural resources. Similarly, while wildlife conservation 
is mentioned, no mention is made of fish conservation. In the event legislation 
along the lines of S. 2549 is favorably considered by your committee, after hav- 
ing given consideration to the views expressed in this report and to the views of 
others presented to your committee, we suggest that specific reference be made to 
these two important types of resources along with the others. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no objection to 
the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


_ FEDERAL PowEeR COMMISSION Report on S. 2549, 86TH CoNGRESS 


A BILL To declare a national policy on conservation, development, and utilization of 
natural resources and for other purposes 


Section 2 of the bill, in order “to foster and promote the general welfare,” 
would declare it to be the policy and responsibility of the Federal Government, 
with the assistance and cooperation of other public and private bodies and inter- 
ests, to use all practicable means for the purpose of creating and maintaining 
conditions under which there would be conservation, development, and utiliza- 
tion of the natural resources of the Nation. 

Section 3 of the bill would direct the President to transmit annually to the 
Congress a resources and conservation report setting forth the conditions, 
trends, and activities in the development and utilization of natural resources. 
The report would also include a program and recommendations for carrying out 
the above policy. To assist the President in the performance of this responsibil- 
ity, section 4 of the bill would create in the Executive Office of the President a 
council of resources and conservation advisers, composed of three members ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
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Section 5 of the bill would establish a Joint Committee on Resources and 
Conservation to be composed of eight Members of the Senate and eight Members 
of the House. The major functions of this joint committee of Congress would be 
to study matters relating to the resources and conservation report and means 
of coordinating various resource programs, and to file annually a report contain- 
ing the committees’ findings and recommendations with respect to each of the 
main recommendations in the resources and conservation report. 

The proposed council as set up under the bill is apparently intended to func- 
tion chiefly as a fact finding and fact analyzing body, without repealing, modi- 
fying, or impairing the functions and activities of established Federal agencies, 
including: this Commission ; and likewise the joint committee of Congress estab- 
lished thereby is to be advisory only and not vested with the legislative responsi- 
bilities of the various standing committees presently concerned with natural 
resources. It is our view, therefore, that this bill primarily presents questions 
of legislative policy to be resolved by the Congress. 

Under the circumstances, we offer no comments with respect to the merits of 
the bill or the advisability of its enactment. However, in accordance with our 
established practice, we would stand ready to cooperate in every way possible 
with the Council and Committee should they be established. 


JEROME K. KUYKENDALL, Chairman. 





APPENDIX IV. CORRESPONDENCE OF THE CHAIRMAN 
AND THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


LETTER FRoM CHAIRMAN MURRAY TO BuDGET BUREAU DIRECTOR STANS 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., February 29, 1960. 
Mr. Maurice H. STAns, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Stans: Because time did not previously permit testimony by execu- 
tive agency representatives on the proposed Resources and Conservation Act 
(S. 2549), hearings will be resumed for this purpose. 

Testimony is desired to clarify the differences between the Bureau of the 
Budget letter of January 26, 1960, and the reports of several recent Presidential 
commissions on natural resources, including the 1955 report of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy which stated : 

“The greatest single weakness in the Federal Government’s activities in the 
field of water resources development is lack of cooperation and coordination of 
the Federal agencies with each other and with the States and local interests.” 

However, the Budget Bureau letter states : 

“There is also within the executive branch a responsibility for overall review 
and coordination of various aspects of these resource programs by the Execu- 
tive Office of the President through the Bureau of the Budget and the Council 
of Economic Advisors.” 

The testimony desired relates to ascertaining what improvements have oc- 
curred in the resources situation that now make inapplicable the 1955 findings 
of the President’s Advisory Committee report. Information is sought also on 
what mechanisms in the executive branch provide for participation of State and 
local governments and citizen interests in dealing with resource matters that 
present problems to all levels of government. 

The Bureau of the Budget’s letter states, furthermore, that the President’s 
messages on the state of the Union and on the budget, and the economic message 
and special messages “have provided adequate means for the President to make 
known to Congress his conclusions and recommendations on conservation and 
natural resources.” 

Thesé messages of the President mention resources development and conserva- 
tion in highly generalized fashion and to an extremely limited degree. Budget 
Bureau testimony is desired to clarify the portions of these messages that should 
be considered to be the President’s conclusions and recommendations on con- 
servation and natural resources. 

The messages to which you refer do not mention the need for $175 billion ex- 
penditure on water resource development in the next 25 years, which is dis- 
closed in statistics of the Department of Commerce. They do not mention 
the fact that sawtimber in this country is being cut twice as fast as it is re- 
placed by tree growth, as is revealed by the statistics of the Forest Service. 
Nor do the President’s messages that you cite refer to the fact that current pol- 
lution control programs are not making headway against the backlog of over 
$5 billion of work needed on pollution control facilities, as shown by the statistics 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In view of these and many similar important gaps in what you characterize 
as “adequate means to make known to the Congress his (the President’s) con- 
clusions and recommendations on conservation and natural resources,” testi- 
mony is desired on the views of the Bureau of the Budget on how this country 
will Overcome the arrears in resource development and conservation. 
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Hearings on S. 2549 will resume on March 14, 1960, at 10 a.m. in room 3110 
of the New Senate Office Building. I will appreciate your making arrange- 
ments for a Budget Bureau representative to testify responsive to the questions 
indicated above. I am sending corresponding requests to the departments. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES BH. Murray, Chairman. 


LETTER FROM CHAIRMAN MURRAY TO SECRETARY OF DEFENSE GATES 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1960. 
Hon. THomas §. GATES, Jr., 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. Secretary: The January 15, 1960, letter from Mr. George W. 
Vaughan, your assistant for legislative affairs, advised. that the Department of 
the Army would provide the reply at my request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Defense relative to the proposed Resources and Conservation Act (S. 
2549). , 

The January 27, 1960, letter from Secretary of the Army Wilbur M. Brucker 
advises that the Department concurs fully in resource development and con- 
servation objectives, and that. the provisions of the bill to establish a Council 
of Advisers and to require an annual report by them are matters for the Presi- 
dent to comment upon. 

The report by Secretary Brucker is hardly consistent with the report signed 
by your predecessor, former Secretary of Defense, the Honorable C. E. Wilson. 
The December 22, 1955, report of the Presidential Advisory Committee on Water 
Resources Policy, transmitted to the Congress by the President on January 17, 
1956, stated : 

“The greatest single weakness in the Federal Government’s activities in the 
field of water resources development is lack of cooperation and coordination of 
the Federal agencies with each other and with the States and local interests.” 

Because, previously, time did not permit testimony by executive agency repre- 
sentatives on the proposed Resources and Conservation Act (S. 2549), hearings 
will be resumed for this purpose. 

The testimony desired relates to ascertaining what improvements have oc- 
curred in the resources situation that now makes inapplicable the 1955 find- 
ings of the President’s Advisory Committee report. Information is sought also 
on what mechanisms in the executive branch provide for participation of State 
and local governments and citizen interests in dealing with resource matters 
that present problems to all levels of government. 

Hearings on S. 2549 will resume March 14, 1960, at 10 a.m. in room 3110 of 
the New Senate Office Building. I will appreciate your making arrangements 
for a Department of Defense representative to testify responsive to the ques- 
tions indicated above. I am sending corresponding requests to other depart- 
ments and the Bureau of the Budget. 

I attach a copy of my February 29, 1960, letter on this subject addressed to 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. Murray, Chairman. 


LETTER FrRoM CHAIRMAN MURRAY TO SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE BENSON 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1960. 
Hon. Ezra T. BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. Secretary: Acting Secretary True D. Morse’s letter of January 
27, 1960, comments on the proposed Resources and Conservation Act (S. 2549). 
That letter states that your department is sympathetic to the general objec- 
tives of the bill, and that you would have no objection to periodic reports on 
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resources and conservation provided that they were required less frequently 
than annually. 

The President’s Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy, of which you 
were a member, stated on December 22, 1955, that: 

“The greatest single weakness in the Federal Government’s activities in the 
field of water resources development is lack of cooperation and coordination 
of the Federal agencies with each other and with the States and local interests.” 

Because, previously, time did not permit testimony by executive agency rep- 
resentatives on the proposed Resources and Conservation Act (S. 2549), hear- 
ings will be resumed for this purpose. 

The testimony desired relates to ascertaining what improvements have oc- 
curred in the resources situation that now makes inapplicable the 1955 findings 
of the President’s Advisory Committee report. Information is sought also 
on what mechanisms in the executive branch provide for participation of State 
and local governments and citizen interests in dealing with resource matters 
that present problems to all levels of government. 

Hearings on S. 2549 will resume March 14, 1960, at 10 a.m. in room 3110 
of the New Senate Office Building. I will appreciate your making arrange- 
ments for a Department of Agriculture representative to testify responsive to 
the questions indicated above. I am sending corresponding requests to other 
departments and the Bureau of the Budget. 

I attach a copy of my February 29, 1960, letter on this subject addressed 
to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. Murray, Chairman. 


LETTER From CHAIRMAN MURRAY TO SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR SEATON 


U. S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1960. 
Hon. Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. SEcrETARY: Your letter of February 5, 1960, comments on the pro- 
posed Resources and Conservation Act (S. 2549). Iam in full accord with your 
statement: 

“* * * in view of the competing demands for resources use, it is imperative 
that there be the best possible means of coordination of programing and planning 
among various agencies and groups, governmental and private, at all levels.” 

Furthermore, your predecessor, former Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay, as chairman of the President’s Advisory Committee on Water Resources 
Policy, signed the report stating: 

“The greatest single weakness in the Federal Government’s activities in the 
field of water resources development is lack of cooperation and coordination of 
the Federal agencies with each other and with the States and local interests.” 

Because, previously, time did not permit testimony by executive agency repre- 
sentatives on the proposed Resources and Conservation Act (S. 2549), hearings 
will be resumed for this purpose. 

The testimony desired relates to ascertaining what improvements have occurred 
in the resources situation that now makes inapplicable the 1955 findings of the 
President’s Advisory Committee report. Information is sought also on what 
mechanisms in the executive branch provide for participation of State and local 
governments and citizen interests in dealing with resources matters that present 
problems to all levels of government. 

Hearings on S. 2459 will resume March 14, 1960, at 10 a.m. in room 3110 of 
the New Senate Office Building. I will appreciate your making arrangements for 
a Department of Interior representative to testify responsive to the questions 
indicated above. I am sending corresponding requests to other departments 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 

I attach a copy of my February 29, 1960, letter on this subject addressed to 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. Murray, Chairman. 
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WRITTEN RESPONSE TO THE CHAIRMAN FROM THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., March 11, 1960. 
Hen. JAMES E. MurRAy, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN; This is in response to your letter of February 29, 
1960, in which you request testimony on S. 2549, the proposed Resources and 
Conservation Act, including information on several points raised in your letter. 
In discussion with committee staff, it was agreed that information on the ques- 
tions raised in your letter would be supplied to you by letter. 

The views of the Bureau of the Budget with respect to the proposed Resources 
and Conservation Act were set forth in our letter of January 26, 1960, to the 
committee. That letter indicated our belief that the proposed Council of Re- 
sources and Conservation Advisers recommended in 8S. 2549 was not suitable 
for the natural resources area and questioned the need for the proposed report 
which 8S. 2549 would require. Concern was expressed over the precedent which 
such a Council might establish for other programs. 

In your letter you ask first “what improvements have occurred in the resources 
situation that now makes inapplicable the 1955 findings of the President’s 
Advisory Committee repprt” (i.e., those findings of the Presidential Advisory 
Committee on Water Resources Policy relating to lack of cooperation and 
coordination of the Federal agencies with each other and with States and 
local interests). 

Two statutory river basin study commissions with representation from both 
Federal agencies and the States have been established to develop comprehensive 
plans for the water and related land resources of the Southeast and the Texas 
river basins. The 1958 amendments to the Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act 
have improved interagency coordination in the protection of fish and wildlife 
resources at water resources projects. The Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission, established late in 1958, is currently studying the problem of 
outdoor recreation resources. It is hoped that the report of that Commission 
will provide a basis for further improvement in this important feature of 
water resources projects. Additionally, President Eisenhower appointed on 
August 12, 1955, a Special Assistant for Public Works Planning with responsibili- 
ties in this area. 

These developments supplement longstanding machinery for interagency co- 
ordination of water resources projects, advance planning, and development 
of long-term programs. President Roosevelt issued Executive Order No. 9384 
in 19438 placing this responsibility in the Bureau of the Budget. Presidents 
Truman and Eisenhower have continued this arrangement. I am enclosing a 
copy of this Executive order for your information. 

As long as responsibilities for natural resources policy and development 
are divided among several agencies and among several congressional commit- 
tees, there will be a problem of assuring proper coordination in this area. 

In the area of water resources planning and development, where Federal re- 
sponsibility is divided among several agencies, we are inclined to believe that the 
principal improvement that could be made in organization at this time would 
be to provide statutory authority for the President to establish, as needed, 
regional or river basin commissions with authority to cooperate with the affected 
State governments. Such a proposal is contained in H.R. 3704, which was 
introduced by Congressman Aspinall and is currently under study in the execu- 
tive branch. We expect to be able to report on this bill in the very near future. 

Your second question relates to “what mechanisms in the executive branch 
provide for participation of State and local governments and citizen interests 
in dealing with resource matters.” 

Participation of State and local interests is provided by various means and 
the basic responsibility rests in the major departments and agencies having 
responsibilities for natural resources functions. The Departments of the In- 
terior and Agriculture, as well as the Corps of Engineers, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and other resources agencies, provide for continuing participation 
by State and local interests in their programs. These agencies hold field hear- 
ings and provide fer advisory boards or committees as means of soliciting the 
views of interested private citizens, industry groups, and other special groups on 
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resource activities. Cooperative studies and agreements are worked out with 
various State and local bodies as well as private groups. In addition, various 
Federal-State interagency river basin committees have been organized, at whose 
meetings citizens and special groups may also present views. 

The Bureau of the Budget and other parts of the Executive Office meet with 
representatives of State and local agencies and private citizens to discuss 
natural resources programs, and these meetings have become increasingly im- 
portant and profitable in recent years. The administration has encouraged 
and assisted in the negotiation of interstate water resources compacts. 

With reference to your third question relating to the messages of the Presi- 
dent which deal with natural resources, your letter requests information as to 
“the portions of these messages that should be considered to be the President’s 
conclusions and recommendations on conservation and natural resources.” 

The budget message is the principal vehicle by which the President places 
his budget and legislative recommendations before the Congress. These annual 
messages highlight the overall budget and fiscal situation and present specific 
recommendations to the Congress regarding each of the major functions of the 
Federal program. In the natural resources area, these recommendations are 
contained in the sections dealing with “natural resources” and “agriculture 
and agricultural resources.” Copies of these sections in the 1961 budget mes- 
sage are enclosed, as well as excerpts from other parts of the message which 
relate to resource programs. 

In addition, part II of the budget sets forth detailed recommendations in 
terms of dollars for specific programs and activities of the natural resources 
agencies. For example, the 1961 budget presents specific data for the Bureau 
of Reclamation on pages 669-684, the Corps of Engineers on pages 531-550, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority on pages 192-200, and the Forest Service on pages 
373-381. Since a major share of budget expenditures for direct Federal con- 
struction is spent on public works needed for the natural resources programs, 
there is enclosed a copy of the special analysis on “Federal Activities in Public 
Works and Other Construction,” derived from the 1961 budget. 

Similarly, the President’s economic report contains a discussion of the recom- 
mendations of the President in each of the major program areas. Enclosed are 
copies of the natural resources discussion and pertinent excerpts from the agri- 
eulture and agricultural resources discussion in the January 1960 Economic 
Report of the President. The President’s state of the Union message also at 
times includes specific recommendations in the natural resources area. For 
example, the message of January 1957 included specific reference to natural 
resources policies and problems. 

As the President determines necessary, special messages are sent to the Con- 
gress on natural resources. In 1953, for example, the President sent to the 
Congress a special message on “Program Designed To Conserve and Improve the 
Nation’s Natural Resources.” In the last few years there have been several 
special messages on agriculture which have included recommendations dealing 
with conservation as well as other aspects of agricultural programs. 

The final question in your letter relates to “the views of the Bureau of the 
Budget on how the United States will overcome the arrears in natural resources 
development and conservation.” In developing this question in your letter, you 
refer to several natural resources programs which you appear to believe are 
inadequately financed in the light of certain estimates of need which you cite. 

The Department of Commerce study to which you refer makes an estimate 
of the amount which should be invested in water resources developments by 
1975, including both public and private investments. This estimate, it should 
be recognized, is a projection based on numerous assumptions as to developments 
between now and 1975. While having some usefulness for overall planning 
purposes, it is obviously not a basis for formulating annual Federal budgetary 
programs. 

Federal budget expenditures for construction of water resources and related 
developments amounted to $1 billion in the fiscal year 1959, a level higher than 
any previous year, and are estimated in the 1961 budget at $1.1 billion in 1960 
and $1.3 billion in 1961. We believe that these Federal expenditures for water 
resources programs are consistent with overall Federal responsibilities and 
fiscal policy. 

With respect to the statement in your letter that sawtimber in this country 
is being cut twice as fast as it is being replaced by tree growth, we would appre- 


-ciate your referring to our correspondence on Senate Joint Resolution 95 (letters 
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to your committee of Sept. 1 and Nov. 23, 1959, and Feb. 12, 1960), which pro- 
vides analysis of the needs and progress in reforestation of the Nation’s de- 
forested or poorly stocked forest lands. 

The administration’s policy with respect to Federal responsibility for water 
pollution control facilities was stated most recently in the President’s message 
of February 23, 1960, disapproving H.R..3610, a bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. A copy of this message is enclosed. 

In developing his annual budget, the President must place emphasis where, in 
his judgment, the need is greatest in terms of our national welfare. To this 
end relative priorities of all Federal programs must be carefully appraised and 
specific budgetary and legislative recommendations developed which are con- 
sistent with the overall needs of the economy and sound fiscal operations. 
There is simply not sufficient Federal revenue to finance all Federal programs 
at the level which proponents of those programs believe is desirable and at the 
same time achieve sound fiscal policy objectives. As the President said in the 
1961 budget message: 

“For the fiscal year 1961, I am proposing a budget surplus of $4.2 billion to 
be applied to debt retirement. In my judgment this is the only sound course. 
Unless some amounts are applied to the reduction of debt in prosperous periods, 
we can expect an even larger public debt if future emergencies or recessions 
again produce deficits.” 

We hope that this letter will clarify the position of the Bureau of the Budget 
on S. 2549 and answer your specific questions. 

Sincerely yours, 
EvMER B. Staats, Deputy Director. 


WRITTEN RESPONSE TO THE CHAIRMAN FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 25, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Murray: We are taking the opportunity, given by your letter 
of March 15, to answer in writing the questions posed in your letter of March 4 
with respect to S. 2549. We concur in Bureau of the Budget views on these 
same questions expressed in their letter to you of March 11, and enlarge on 
them only as they relate to the work of this Department. 

The two questions on which you requested information are: 

1. What improvements have occurred in the resources situation that make 
in applicable the 1955 findings of the President’s Advisory Committee [on 
water resources] report? 

2. What mechanisms in the executive branch provide for the participation 
of State and local governments and citizen interests in dealing with resource 
matters that present problems at all levels of government? 

The 1955 recommendations on organization of the Presidential Advisory Com- 
mittee to which you refer were specifically related to the water resources field 
and as such are still considered by this Department as a reasonable approach 
to the problem of coordination. These proposals were designed to achieve closer 
coordination of planning and programing through the establishment of regional 
or basin organizations responsible through their chairmen to a coordinator at 
the national level. In addition, a high-level advisory committee, composed of 
the heads or designated policymaking officials of the Federal agencies with the 
coordinator as chairman, was proposed. 

In general, we believe that the organization and procedures proposed in the 
report of the Presidential Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy would 
be effective in increasing the coordination of work in the water resources field. 
The regional or basin committees would be comprised of Federal and State 
officials responsible for the actual planning, programing, and development of 
water resources. 

In addition to the fact that the 1955 recommendations were limited to the 
water and related land resources area, they appear to differ from S. 2549 in two 
important respects: (1) S. 2549 does not specifically provide for a systematic 
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procedure of project review; and (2) S. 2549 would establish no specific 
mechanism for coordination at the field level, which was basic to the 1955 
recommendations. 

No substantive action has been taken by the executive branch on the organiza- 
tional recommendations made by the Presidential Advisory Committee on Water 
Resources Policy because these recommendations have been referred to affected 
agencies to attempt to resolve the objections expressed by the Congress, and 
the opposition of interested organizations outside of the executive branch. The 
hearings on Senate Resolution 281 (on the conservation and development of land 
and water resources) in July 1956, and the passage of that resolution by the 
Senate indicated the lack of support by the Senate for these recommendations. 

On the second point, our reply is confined to those mechanisms which provide 
for participation of State and local governments and citizen interests which 
are related to the activities of the Department of the Interior in the resources 
field. 

The entire operation of the Department is designed to allow the fullest 
possible participation, consistent with statutory provisions, of State and local 
governments and interests in the Department’s work in the development of 
natural resources. We are responsive to such governments and interests where 
their desires do not conflict with the laws and regulations under which this 
Department operates, or are not inconsistent with the national interest. Certain 
procedures and directives under which our bureaus work in the water resources 
field are specific in this respect, and assure full consideration of the views of 
States, local governments, and interest groups. 

Six regional departmental field committees, established to coordinate the 
Department’s work in the field, serve to further emphasize consideration of 
regional, State, and local interests in resource programs. Each committee 
consists of the top bureau field officials in the region. 

In a further effort to insure the participation of citizen interests in the de- 
cisions made by this Department, there have been established a number of 
advisory committees whose membership includes prominent citizens and officials 
with high qualifications in the particular fields with which the committees deal. 
The advisory committees now active include the Advisory Committee on Fish 
and Wildlife, Saline Water Conversion Advisory Committee, National Advisory 
Board Council for Grazing, and the Advisory Board on National Parks, Historic 
Sites, Buildings, and Monuments. 

The Interagency Committee on Water Resources and the field interagency 
committees, on which the Department is represented, together serve as a mecha- 
nism for State, local government, and citizen interests’ participation in the water 
resource and related land resource field. The field interagency committees, 
through members representing the States, State officials on technical subcom- 
mittees, and the public meetings held in various sections of the several regions, 
provide for State and local views on water resource problems. Proposals in the 
report of the Presidential Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy were 
designed to strengthen and make more effective this organization. 

On August 28, 1958, the Congress-established two U.S. Study Commissions for 
Texas and the Southeast River Basins. Although these Commissions are out- 
side the executive branch, the Department of the Interior and other agencies of 
the Government are represented on them. Officials of the Department in both 
Washington and the field work closely with these Commissions. They con- 
stitute an important addition to the recognition of State and local interests in 
the formulation of resource policy. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER F’. BENNETT, 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 
x 





